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* Look at the Splendid Chromo Premium given to every 
- Single or Club Subscriber for the year 1876. 
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A PREMIUM GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
GOoDEEHY’S 


LADYS BOOK. 


The Oldest Magazine in Amorica. 


1876 in Volume 92. 1876. 





IN ADDITION TO OUR 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND 


Reliable Gelered Fashion Plates, 


WILL BE GIVEN FROM TIME TO TIME 


HBUnBGANT 


CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THESE ILL ore vi AL SATISFACTION. NO OTHER MAGAZINF HAS AS 
x ED THIS FEATURE. 
Stories by Celebrated Writers. 
We have on file several fine stories for 1876, from the pens of the following 
popular writers :— 


Mrs. 0. A. Hopkinson, 
Louise 8. Dorr, S. Annie Frost, Montgomery C. Preston. 


Arrangements have been made with others of like popularity. 


OUR OTHER DEPARTMENTS— 


INVALUABLE RECEIPTS, 
Designs for the Work-table. ati with | 
Colored Engravings of th2 same. 
Netting. Model Cottages, Originul Music, Ete. 


ARE ALL RETAINED. 
>_> 


A PREMIUM CHROMO 
“rer ry MORNING CALI.©..” 


To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays in 
Advance for 1876 and remits direct to this office, 


See Colored — for =e Cen and List ie? Chromos. 








Ino Churchill, H. Vickery Dumont, | 
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(See Description, Work Department.) 


DETAIL OF EMBROIDERED FOLIO !N APPLIQUE, 


(See Description, Work Depariment.) 
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I THINK OF THER. |... 
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VOCAL DUET. ™ 
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As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. | — 
Words from THE WAVERLY. Music by Frank H. THomson. { j be 
Andante cantabile. . | —z 


Con espressione. 


1.1 think of thee when eve’s last blush Falls mournful-ly on heart and eye; OF 
2.1 think of thee ’midspring’ssweet flow’rs,Andin the summer's bright - estglow;Of 
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thee when morn’s first glor-ies gush In gold and crim-son o’er the sky. 
thee in au -tumn’s pur-ple bow’rs, And gloomy win-ter’s waste of snow. My 
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thoughts are t ’mid toil and strife, Thine when from all life’s per-ils free; Aye, 
thoughts are thine when joys de- part, And thine when all life’s sor - rows flee; Aye, 




















I THINK OF THEE. 
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ad lib. ® “ 
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é a. oe 
thine, for-ev - er thine— my life Is but a® liv - ingthoughtof thee. 
thine, for-ev - er thine— my heart Is but a _ throb- bing thonghtof thee 




































































REFRAIN. Sempre piu decrescendo e piu rallentando. 
bs) x | Allegro vivace. 
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Of thee! - - - - - I think of thee! I think of 
I think of thee! I think of thee! I think 
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I think of thee! Of thee! I think of thee! 
of thee! I think of thee! Of thee! I think of thee! 
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RIDING-HABIT. 








eo , 





Riding-habit of dark green cloth. The back, cuffs, collar, and pipings are of green velvet. Fig. 2 has 
black chip hat, bound with velvet, an | ornamented with a black gauze veil. 
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LEAVES FROM MRS. MARS- 
DEN’S JOURNAL. 


BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 





ting one day in June in my bay-window, and 
) looking through a spy-glass to find Bunker Hill 
» Monument. Instead of that patriotic structure, 
ia the gray walls of the Massachusetts State pri- 
) son presented themselves on my field of vision. 
? It was like a dark cloud on my bright June 
sky, and gave me a chill when I sat among 
roses and sunshine. By the mere force of con- 
trast, the sight was appalling, and I threw 
down the glass with a shuddering sense of the 
nearness of so much suffering to so much en- 
joyment. 

Some years before this I had gone with a 
party to visit the prison. There was quite a 
gay party, I remember, and we went with the 
governor and some inspectors. At that time, 
I was struck with the fact that the prisoners 
looked so very much like the people one meets 
in the streets outsidé¢. I made no allowance 
for the natural eagerness for external impres- 
sions, and the curiosity and vivid interest they 
would naturally have in the occasion. 
faces were not specially evil looking, in fact 
not at all so. Perhaps, from the enforced in- 
dustry, temperance, and regularity of the life 
they lead, these prisoners are far less heavy 
and brutal looking than the ordinary class 
of laboring men. Among them, to my sur- 
prise, were some refined faces, with clear-cut 
features and bright expression. Looking into 











engravings, L thought that the “‘ virtuous poor” 
would be very glad to be ensured lodgings as 
good the year round. Except that there was 
ho talking, and no newspaper, and that the pri- 
Soners had to eat more baked beans than were 
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abstractly desirable, they seemed to me rea- 
sonably well off. We had a pleasant visit, and 
I hope the governor and inspectors looked 


| more narrowly into the management of the 


prison, at some after time, than they had op- 


| portunity to on the day I went with them. 


TWENTY years ago, or thereabouts, I was sit- | 


The impression left (and I mention it because 
Iam certain it is the usual impression of out- 
siders in regard to the State prison) is that it is 


| a good enough place to shut up murderers and 


The | 


thieves and such like awful people, and to keep 
them from molesting society. Society means 
us outside. 

The gray walls which had so unexpectedly 
obtruded themselves on my sight had super- 
seded the old strueture, and were said to bea 
manifest improvement on the building I had 
once visited. 

This June morning, sitting in my window, 
with the odor of blossoms in the soft air, and 
with the sound of glad voices shouting on the 
near Common, with peace, joy, and sweetness 
brooding over all created things, what is this 
sullen, fierce, undertone that comes to me so 
harsh, so unhuman, so utterly unenjoying? It 
is a tone from the life of six hundred men— 
not beasts. Of men who lay once innocent on 
their mothers’ breasts, with perhaps as much 
promise as the college boys near by, whose 
glad shouts are ringing in the ajr. How they 
must wish they had never been born, said I to 
myself, as I put down the spy-glass. 1 put 
down the spy-glass, but the thoughts would not 
down at my bidding, and among impragticable 


| and conflicting schemes for social reform, and 


their cells, some of which were adorned with | 


wonder if we hadtmproved any since Lycurgus, 
my time went and my enjoyment was spoiled. 

Just then a very sweet, soft voice at my side 
said: ‘“‘ May I have all the flowers I see?” 

‘*Every one, you good woman. Cut away! 
Best of all you take me cut of my own com- 
pany, which was getting to be a bore of the 
worst sort.”’ 
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“What now? what new rose-leaf is doubled | 


9 


under you? 

“Oh, society is wrong end upwards, that’s 
all; and I wish I had lived in Plato's republic 
instead of the American one!” 

“Each person who thinks so can do some- 
thing towards making this one better,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘** Dear me! 
or how! 
great stir, but they don’t settle a thing! 
yes! take every rose you can find. Are you 
going to your hospital this lovely, lovely morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes. I shall take the poor creatures a 
breath of the outside world.”’ 

**What can you find to say to them?” 

Mrs. Rivers put the last roses into her bas- 
ket; then she laughed a little, partly with, 
partly at me, and said, reflectively :— 

**T say very little. But it is a great comfort 
to them to talk to any one. Just think of the 
monotony !’’ 

A brilliant thought struck me. 
not I go with you to the prison, now—this 
morning? 
all events. 
goin with you? Come, do let me,’ I urged. 

“IT have no doubt he will. Besides, I am 
going to-day with some of the inspectors, and 


I should be glad to know what, 


it will be a good opportunity for you to look | 


about a little, if you desire to.” 

I never had desired to. Mrs. Rivers had cut 
the flowers in my garden for many weeks for 
these same sick wretches, and I had regularly 
wondered at her. For this woman was weekly 
a ministering angel at the bedsides of ruffians 
it chilled my blood to think of. 
day, i knew she consorted with burglars and 
murderers and such like companions. 
himself was as much given to visiting among 
sinners. I had a full consciousness that she 
was doing my business for me, and wondered 
what I should say, being told at the last, “I 
was in prison, and ye visited me not.” Often 


The molecules have been making a | 
Yes, | 
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pathetic. There is no man so bad, that she js 
not ready to take his hand and call him brother, 
We call them wretches, she calls them “men,” 
Always men, speaking of or to them. 

*“Now, do you know,” said I, when we had 
reached the door, “1 feel as if I had no busi- 
ness here—as if the prisoners would be justi. 
fied in giving me a sly knock on the head, just 
for my impertinence ?”’ 

Mrs. Rivers laughed and replied: “I agree 
with you that a certain respect is due to hu- 
manity under all its phases; but you have 
flowers and fruit in that basket, and I am sure 


| you will stare very moderately—and—as a 


whole, they are not troubled with shyness or 


delicacy.”’ 


| room. 


“Why should | 


I might help you listen to them at | 
Maylgo? Will the warden let me | 


| curiously. 


Two inspectors drove up, and we went into 
the warden’'s room, through the spacious guard- 
There was some talk, and some civili- 
ties, and I busied myself with the general as- 
pect of things. 

**Quite a cheerful look this State prison has,” 
I murmured to myself. 

There were immense Gothic windows, where 
the sun shone on potted geraniums in bloom, 
and the sound of canary birds rung pleasantly 
onthe ear. To be sure, these were the officers’ 


| quarters. 


Presently we were taken to a separate build- 
ing, where the manufacture of bronze chanda- 
liers is carried on. The men glance at us 
There is a strange silence in the 
great room where so many skilful hands are 
busy. The superintendent shows us various 
portions of the work, and explains others, with 
evident pride and interest in the workmen. He 


| has been in his place for many years. 


Every Mon- | 


Mrs. Rivers is giving an engraving to one of 


| the men, who is a painter in oils by profession, 


Christ | 


I had bursts of self-condemnation on the sub- | 


ject, which I assuaged by the argument of my 
own inefficiency. 

“It is better to let a thing alone than to do it 
badly,’’ 1 said to myself, and returned to my 
rose-leaves. 

While Mrs. Rivers waits for me to put on my 
bonnet, I will describe her appearance. Very 
small, very slight. Very blue eyes, and much 
fair hair pushed back from her forehead. 
Whiteiress and blue ribbons, and of sufficient 
age to have known much @bffering. There- 
fore, while the description applies to any ten 
women you meetin regard to feature and dress, 
there is an indescribed interest in her face, 
that is not of feature or complexion, but which 
seems to be stamped, nevertheless, on the 
whole attitude and manner. You feel that 
through her own suffering she is utterly syin- 


and who has painted a very poor Madonna in 
his spare hours. He looks at her very grate- 
fully. Where I stand, a man has a magnificent 


| rhododendron in blossom before him, and on 


the next bench a man moves a slide and shows 
us his pets with a gleeful expression. They 
are white mice, and he touches them smilingly 


| and tenderly, before he puts them back in their 


This man is very big and gross-looking. 
I begin to 


box. 
Come, now, these are not all evil. 


| talk to this man, when I am reminded that 





“talking is not allowed.”” At the same mo- 
ment, my eye falls on the loaded pistol of the 
turnkey, and then I see that the two other 
officers are similarly provided. I cease to see 
rhododendrons and white mice. Only hungry, 
eager faces, eager for the life outside, which 
each is forbidden to taste, as we are forbidden 
to impart. No news, no newspapers. The 
same yesterday and to-day. Silence, labor, 
routine, vacancy. ‘Oh, it is intolerable!” I 
say to myself; ‘how could I have thought it 
anything else for one moment? How they 
must long to scream, to shout, to shriek !”’ 
Truly, this sort of restraint is enough to 
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make one mad. Will it make any one a better 
man? The faces are very stolid and dull— 
some hopeless looking, some angry looking. 


But what can this sort of life do for them? It | 


is simply protecting society without regard to 
those who outrage society. Society is just tak- 
ing good care of herself. That is what she 
cannot do very much longer, since she has a 
conscience which is daily crying out, ‘‘ These I 
might do, but not have left the others undone !”’ 


and society is slowly waking up to the duty of 


prevention. Meanwhile this total seclusion 
and silence is of itself a terrible penalty. 


Some of the worst faces break into a broad | 
smile as my companion passes them, and she | 


has a cheerful, clear smile in answer, that 
makes her face no less than angelic, as she 
gives a parting nod to all. 

We leave the work-rooms, and hasten to the 
hospital. The hospital means a number of 
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him if I can do anything for him, to which he 
answers hastily without looking up :— 

‘Rien! rien! O mon Dieu!’ 

“Shall I tell your mother anything about 
you? Have you no message for her?” 

Here the boy uncovers his face and starts 
forward, holding out his trembling hands, and 
says, still in French: ‘‘No! no! God forbid 
that she should know! Better I should be 
dead! Oh, never!’ 

His pallid face, his delicate, clear-cut fea- 
tures; his light hair, where the curls had been 
closely cut, even a deep rose mark under his 
ear, were so stamped on my memory when I 
left the hospital that I drew his portrait ona 
card, while 1 waited for Mrs. Rivers to see one 
or two other persons with whom she had busi- 


| ness; and when we were once more in the war- 


| den’s office, ‘‘I should like to know,”’ said I to 


cells which look out on a corridor, and which | 
are lighted by agrated door. I peepin through | 
the perpendicular bars and see two men, quite | 


It all looks frightful to me. 
The last 


frightful and sick. 
A Portuguese sailor, and an Italian. 


isa musician, educated, enthusiastic, half blind, | 


and nearly dead. He hoarsely vociferates to 
me his political and religious opinions. Not 
knowing how to answer, I mutter something 
about Victor Emmanuel and Italian unity, but 
soon find he wants to talk and not to hear. 

The door is open of this cell, and the turn- 
key stands by it, while Mrs. Rivers gives the 
sick men blane-mange or lemonade, or puts 
fresh flowers in the yellow mug on the table. 
Then she sits by them with pencil and paper to 
write messages at their dictation. They have 


| much interested about him. 


the officer, showing him the ecard, “what the 
crime of that French child is, and why in the 
world he isn’t at home with his mother ?’’ 

“She means Burr,’’ said Mrs. Rivers, who 
just then entered. 

*Oh—ah! Yes,I see. Breaking and enter- 
ing. Sad case, too. Weil, he is but a child. 
Good seventeen, though, I think. Beer here 
two years; sentence five. Mr. P very 
Never was a bet- 
ter fellow! Been trying to get a pardon for 
him some time, on ground of informality in the 
evidence or something. Yes, it’s a sad case.” 

Here we were obliged togo home. And here 
my story might have stopped, but for a perti- 
nacious trait in my character, which leads me 
to follow up what I begin. I could not sleep 





| for thinking of the French boy, who under the 


wives or children, perhaps, and to them she 


lakes farewell words. 
At length I get frightened with the sight of 


the blind man, and am afraid he will die on the | 


spot; so I slip past the turnkey and go to a 
cell beyond, where a boy of fourteen or fifteen 
stands pressed up against the iron-barred door 
with an eager, passionate Jonging in his fair 
face most painful to look at. He is not much 
sick, but ‘‘off work.’’ He has no hospital 
comforts, for the doctor has not yet decided 
whether or not he is ‘‘shamming.’’ I have no 
word to say to him; but, seeing the untasted 
salt beef and bread on his table, and marking 
his pale face, I produce a large, sweet orange, 
& banana, and two lemons. To this I hastily 
add a flower or two, and step back from the 
grating silently. 


name of Burr (most of the conviets enter the 
prison under assumed names) was working 
out his life and youth in undeserved disgrace. 
That he was perfectly innocent of crime, I was 
as sure of as if I had known him all my life. 
Besides, the warden thought him innocent. 
The thing now was to get his innocence proved, 
and that is not easy when a man is once con- 
victed. 

Not having the fear of a governor before my 
eves, I made all haste to beard that official in 
his domestic den, and to relate the circum- 
stances of Burr’s arrest, with which the war- 


| den and Mrs. Rivers had furnished me, and I 


told the story with all my heart and soul. 
‘“‘And I suppose you know,” said I, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘that never will real justice be done to 


| accused persons, until the State provides ‘ coun- 


“Merei! merci! madame; ah, mon Dieu!” | 


and I hear the sob which chokes him. 
look up through the mist in my own eyes, he is 
sitting with his hands over his face, and his 
body trembling with grief and emotion. 

I wait until I see Mrs. Rivers at the last hos- 


When I | 


pital cell, and then step softly back to the door, 


of the boy. Addressing him in French, I ask 


sel for prisoners,’ and pays that counsel ju8t as 
liberally as it pays tijprosecuting officer. When 
that time comes, no boys will get into prison, 
as this boy has, by mistake, or because the 
proper evidence for the defence is not looked 
up, as in this case.”’ 

“It ought to be done,’’ said the governor, 
placidly. “Sidney Smith’s argument for pris- 
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oner’s counsel produced the change in the Eng- | 


lish courts, which ought to be followed here.’’ 


“And you won’t let this matter rest until the | 
boy’s innocence is proved, will you? And, | 


dear Mrs. Governor, you won't let the gover- 
nor have any pudding, nor, indeed, any ,.ace 
of his life until the pardon is made out?” I 
asked of the first officer in command. 
“Neither pudding nor plum, you may be 
sure, and I will try to make his life a burden 
to him, until something is done in the way of 
reform about prisoner’s counsel. More straw- 
berries, my dear? Why don't the judge always 


appoint lawyers of the highest class to defend | 


accused persons ?”’ 

““Won’t there be a piece of work when wo- 
men are allowed to vote!’ answers the gover- 
nor, helping himself again to strawberries. 

**My dear,” says Mrs. Governor, ‘‘ you don’t 
answer my question.”’ 


“Well. The highest class of lawyers are | 


likely to be too busy to undertake it.”’ 

‘And what guarantee is there that the young, 
inexperienced lawyer wil! get justice done to 
his client?’’ I say. 


**Professional honor, I suppose,’’ says the | 


governor, rathercurtly. He is himself a retired 
lawyer. 

Seeing that I take this as a dismissal of the 
subject, he says, kindly :— 

“But this special case in which you are in- 
terested, is certainly a hard one. The boy’s 
ignorance of our law and our language, and 
the bad manageinent of the case, made no de- 
fence at all for him. He ought to have had a 
sharp, acute man to defend him. He must 
have been drunk, I think, at the time—got into 
bad company any how. He told his story to 
the warden, and he is quite convinced of the 
boy’s innocence. I must look it up. He ran 
away from home, it seems.’’ 

*“*He’s been pretty well punished for that,’’ 
says Mrs. Governor. ‘*‘ We shouldn’t like Harry 
to have such a remedial dose, should we, now ? 
and hasn’t he run away, [should like to know, 
you cruel parent?” 

I felt that the case was in good hands now. 
The governor’s wife was as good as her word, 
and kept Burr’s case “‘ to the fore,’’ as the Irish 
say. At Christmas he was pardoned. 

Mrs. Rivers told me afterwards, that she 
happened to be present at the prison when the 
governor’s pardon was read aloud in the pres- 
ence of the men—some five or six hundred—of 
“William Burr.” 

“I never saw a man shot,” said she, “ but 
this was like it, I think. ee knew nothing of 


what was coming, and when his name was read | 


he sprang all over, and then sunk back as pale 
as if struck with death. You should have heard 
and seen the sympathy, the joy, the congratu- 
lations, that poured out towards the boy, who 
is a general favorite ; and he so happy and gen- 





thanking them in his soft, French way. Bag 
as they were, they were fond of him, and heaped 
presents on him at his departure.” 

Il was glad to remember my last interview 
with the poor boy, which was only a few weeks 
before his release, but of that fact neither of ys 
knew anything. Once in three months all 
prisoners are allowed to see such of their 
friends as callon them. These interviews take 
| place in the guard-room, and an officer stands 
near enough to hear all that passes between 
| the parties. This espionage, without being 
offensive, is, I suppose, necessary. 

While Mrs. Rivers was talking with three or 
four convicts in succession, for each of whom 
she had a kind word and an assurance that 
there were those outside the walls who were 
interested in them, and who hoped great things 
of their reformed future, when their new life 
should begin in the world, I felt the awk 
wardness of being a listener only, and told the 
turnkey I should like to see Burr. 

Most of the prisoners are careful to look as 
clean as possible on visiting days, with the 
hope that they may be inquired for, and Bur 
was no exception. His face looked fresh, and 
his eyes had lost the languor of illness. When 
he came towards ine, I put out my hand to 
shake his, as Il had seen Mrs. Rivers do to all, 
no matter who they might be. He clasped 
mine in both his, kissing it over and over, and 
raining a perfect torrent of tears on it. But 
he said nothing, only kept his head bowed over 
my hand, which he still held fast. 

I glanced at the officer, who stood within 
three feet of us, and whose expression was pel 
fectly wooden; then, strong in my half century 
of womanhood, I put my other hand gently on 
the boy’s shoulder, and said a few quieting 
words. To the effect that whenever he came 
| out of prison, even if it were three years hence, 
he was to call on me, at my address, whieh 
gave him, and that he must keep up his hope, 
that life was before him, and two or three 
things of that sort, which, when I tried after- 


| wards to recall them, seemed the merest 


twaddle. However, 1 gave him a large buneh 
of flowers, and envied my dear Mrs. Rivers, 
who was in the full tide of encouragement and 
helpfulness, and whose words were evidently 
drunk in as if they were the water of life. 
After that day, I did not visit the prison for 
years. Something always prevented me, but I 
was delighted when I learned about Burr’s pat- 
don. That summer’s experience of the French 
boy’s innocence of the crime charged to him, 
with all its accompanying suffering and dis- 
grace, interested me excessively in the subject 
of a reform in the courts with regard to “pris 
oner’s counsel.’’ But as the law’s delay seems 
an integral quality, no special movement took 
-place in behalf of justice in that direction, nor 
will it take place, I suppose, until popular at 


tle, going about and taking all their hands and | tention shall create sufficient interest in the 
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subject to devise a juster legislation. My poor 
French boy came like a bubble to the surface 
of events, and sunk like a bubble into its depths. 
He was here and suffered; he was gone and 
forgotten. Circumstances five or six years 
afterwards brought his sad story vividly to my 
wind, while visiting some friends who were in- 
terested in right and justice. We were spend- 
ing a part of the summer together on an island 
off the Maine coast. 

We talked about slavery, intemperance, and 
erying sins of that sort; but none of our party 
ha gone heartily into the reform of prison 
abuses. This oecupied my own mind more, 
just then, than anything else, for certain per- 
sonal reasons. These reasons had no connec- 
tion with the French boy, who, indeed, had 
passed out of my mind amidst newer and keener 
subjects of anxiety. It is not necessary to re- 
late the circumstances, except so far as they 
smewhat. resembled those of the French boy, 
both of the culprits being deluded by their own 
wild fancies, aided by foolish reading, and 
more foolish talking. As the Burr boy had 
been bewitched with the novels of Dumas, and 
avague notion of seeing life for himself, and 
being a second Philip d’Artegnan, and in this 
state of brain had fallen into the society of a 
sill more hare-brained youth a little older and 
no wiser, so my friend’s only son had stumbled 
into like temptation, with philanthropy on the 
brain. He had joined a society whose watch- 
words were secrecy and suddenness. They 
preached agrarianism ; they discussed the con- 
trat-social, and they undertook to solve the 
vexed problems of political economy, which 
had Jong puzzled their elders, by the simple 
remedy of placing supplies wherever the de- 
mand was. The active and practical portion 
of the society, the working bees, continually 
rectified in this way the deranged state of af- 
fairs in the community. 

The members of this social contract were 
bound by terrible oaths to profound secrecy, 
to ceaseless activity, and to eternal vigilance. 
Things went on merrily for awhile, the pockets 
of wealthy bankers being picked by their sons, 
and the several amnounts transferred to those of 
heedy freshmen. Silver pitchers disappeared 
mysteriously from side-boards, and came up in 
the form of food and clothing for the poor. 
The errors of society seemed in a fair way to 
be set right, when the want of “eternal vigi- 
lance” on the part of one or two of the mem- 
bers brought the whole project to an untimely 
end and to great disrepute. 

To this secret society my friend’s son be- 
longed, and just before I came down to Maine, 
and while I was in her family, this boy of six- 
en, under the stimulus of a fever and deli- 
tum, disclosed the plan which had thus far 
wen so successful in remedying the ills of so- 
“ety, by placing men on that equal footing of 
“reamstances which many people think would 
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cure thieving and regenerate humanity. The 
grave and solemn declaration of the father of 
the boy (he was a clergyman, by the way), on 
his recovery, that the proceedings of this unique 
Reform Club rendered every member of it 
liable to a term of punishment in the State 
prison, brought out the names of all concerned, 
as the only possible hope of rectifying what- 
ever mischief had been done, and of binding 
the members to new views of right and new 
modes of action. Fortunately, the fathers ot 
these young communists were wise and for- 
bearing men, and so, instead of the sons hew- 
ing stone or inaking shoes in the State prison 
for years, and bearing a brand for life, their 
wrong-headedness was rectified, their philan- 
thropy wisely directed, and there seemed a 
fair probability of their being made into good 
citizens. 


CHAPTER II. 

It is difficult to understand why one of the 
loveliest islands on the American coast should 
persist in bearing the dismal name of Mount 
Desert. Looking at the wide fields covered 
with buttercups and daisies, on the way to Bar 
harbor, one sees that the island is in a rather 
hopeless condition, viewed from an agricultura! 
point; but from all other points it is, as the 
young people say, ‘‘perfectly lovely!’ As 
for picturesqueness, it is unlimited. Every 
where you have what may be called scenery. 
What with woods, mountains, the anid 
islands near and distant, the eye has only to 
choose among infinite variety. Everywhere 
nature is at its wildest and best. Rock and 
river, spouting-horn and beetling cliff, frown- 
ing hill and deepest gorge—whichever way 
you elect for roaming, riding, driving, or boat- 
ing, be sure it will fill eye and imagination 
entirely. 

In the days 1 passed with some friends in 
this happy island, the weather was fine, and 
the moon at the full. The sea itself, calmed 
and checked by innumerable sister islands, 
seemed quite domesticated and on its good be- 
havior, and we were obliged to make short 
journeys to see it in a suppressed rage at certain 
points. Whether it ever gets violently excited 
I don't know; but I have some reason to re 
member one day, when a large party of us 
started for a walk to a certain waterfall. 

Perhaps there was a dozen of us, and we 
walked in single file over a rocky path, that 
overlooked a brawling brook for a quarter of a 
mile. Then we stopped at a rustic bridge 
where two chairs and a table invited to repose 
My niece, Louise Carey, was one of the party 
She had not quite recovered from an old sprain 
of her ankle, and said she would stop on the 
bridge and wait our return from the waterfal!! 
She could read the book, she said, which some- 


sea, 
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body had forgotten and left there. She took | while we were abroad, of course—and Francois 


up the book as she spoke, and opened it; then 
shut it hastily, and laid it on the table. Laura 
Penrose opened it a minute afterwards—it was 
Seott’s poems, I think. 

“Francois de Remusat;’ what a_ pretty 
name !”’ she said, reading. 

“The owner! Whata noble name!’ 

‘“Sure enough; mark the de/”’ 

** But what could we do with de to our names ? 
de Higgins, for example,’’ said Arthur Pen- 
rose. 

‘Von Hagen isn’t bad; Von Higgins goes 
well,”’ observed Laura Penrose, who had a 
weakness for titles. 

So they chatted on, not saying anything very 
witty or sensible. People don’t, as a general 
thing, on a walk, out of a book; and we were 
soon on our way to the waterfall, the party 
led by our fair and gentle hostess, Mrs. Pen- 
rose, who, delicate as she seemed, had more 
endurance than any of us. After we reached 
the waterfall, there was a proposition to climb 
the rocks above. I left them to their aspira- 
tions, which in young people seem boundless, 
and returned on my steps to the bridge to keep 
Louise company until the party should return. 

‘Were you frightened, Louise ?’’ I said, see- 
ing her crimson face and bright, startled eyes, 
when I reached the bridge. 

* Yes—no—lI heard a crackling’’— 

*““And I hear a crackling. Have you had 
company?" I said, surprised at her agitated 
manner. 

She did not answer me, but looked away as 
if listening. Whatever sound it was, I heard 
it no longer. 

“Very mysterious,’’ I said, with a laugh. 

“It is a secret, auntic—or, rather, it has 
been one. It is no mystery, and will no longer 
be a secret. I am so glad I can tell you!” 
She held gut her hand to me as she spoke, and 
showed a wedding ring on her finger. “1 was 
married a year ago,’’ she said, simply, as if it 
were entirely a matter of course. She looked 
smilingly at the ring, and over her whole face 
and figure was the love-light that gives beauty 
to the plainest woman. 

‘‘ Louise Carey!’ was all I could say. 
idea was rather newer to me than to her. 

“He has just left me. That was he you 
heard—the crackling; and then she was 
silent. . 

How very sweet and happy she looked, sit- 
ting there with her crimsoned brown cheek on 
her hand, her hat in her lap, with its red and 
black plume, and her soft eyes following the 
rocky path by which he had gone. 

‘*His name is’’—I faltered. 

“Why, auntie, sure enough; his name is— 
just this, and no other,”’ she said, opening the 
book. 

I read, ‘‘ Francois de Remusat.”’ 

**] can tell you all in two minutes. 


The 


It was 
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\ travelled with us some weeks—and—and-] 
came to know him very well. Afterwards 
Mrs. Amory and mamma visited at his father’s 
chateau near Lyons, and knew them all quite 
intimately. When we returned to Paris, Fran. 
cois told us—that is, mamma and me—that he 
wanted to marry me, but that his father had 
set his heart on his marrying a French woman, 
and wished him to marry his cousin; but that 
he never would, and he begged so hard that 
we should be married before 1 left Paris, that 
—we were, by a Catholic priest ; and Franegis 
Was to come over as soon as he could persuade 
his father. He is an only son; but now his 
father is dead, and he has come to be married 
in our way, you know, and he wants to go 
directly back and take me with him.” 

“My goodness, child, you take my breath 
away! This man—when did he come?” 

“Only now; this morning. I didn’t expect 
him till Saturday. He is gone now to Bangor, 
and we are to let Mrs. Penrose know all about 
it to-day, and to be married on Sunday by the 
bishop, who is here, you know. Francois said 
he was hardly prepared to run the gauntlet of 
so many eyes to-day ; so, when we heard steps 
approaching, he fled ingloriously, as you see,” 
And then followed inquiries and answers 
endless. 

After all, 1 was rather disappointed, being 
of a romantic turn of mind, that my novel had 
turned out so brief and commonplace. 

“Not even acount, Louise! You ought to 
have captured so much.” 

‘Oh, his family dates back to—I don’t know 
who—Louis the Great, I think! Equal toa 
Mayflower pedigree here. We shall be alike 

in that. O dear auntie!’ she burst out, “you 

will like him so much! he is so sweet !’’ 

“O vou goose! A man ‘sweet,’ indeed!” 

“Well, then, if not sweet, he is noble and 
knightly—that sort. So that if once you see 
him you never forget him. He looks capable 
of all noble deeds, like Arthur or Sir Galahad.” 

“Yes, Iknow. Talland stately, with thick, 
clustering, nut-brewn curls; and eyes, let’s 
see—dark-blue ; no—dark as night, eh?” 

‘“That—well, perhaps ; you will see. But I 
depend on your admiring him, auntie, because 
he really is—perfect ; and you know I am very 
particular.” 

Here Louise Jaughed the happy laugh of 
perfect trust, and I could see why she had been 
so very quiet through our gay visit at Mount 
Desert, and why the pointed attentions and 
outspoken admiration of several gentlemen 


| of our party had been received with manifest 


reserve and a pretty dignity which seemed 
quite unlike our laughing, lively Louise. 

It is surprising how many things may be 
communicated between two sympathetic Wo 
men in the course of half an hour. Putting 
together the facts I knew and the few I had 
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peen ignorant of, we had soon a map of Louise’s 
neart-life, for the last two years, which we 
oth conned with interest and delight until the 
return of the party broke up our conversation. 

“If only you could persuade your husband 
to become an American citizen,”’ I said, when 
we had attained the privacy of my chamber. 

“That he never would be. He is as much 
attached to his country as we are to our stars 
and stripes ; and much more unwilling to leave 
ber, even to come over for me, than I should 
be te go there for him. He does not like 
American ideas. Indeed he is an arrant Bour- 
yon in his political tastes, as his father was, 
and would be glad this minute to see Henry V. 
on the throne. The old chateau was built in 
louis XIII.’s time, and Francois reverences 
every old stone in the wall, every old tile in the 
court and entrance lobby, as much as we do 
Plymouth Rock.’ 

“Old tiles!) And you are going to pass your 
days in such a dungeon-like house !”’ 

“You should see what a confortable kind 
of dungeon it is, with its gorgeous rugs of all 
sizes and brilliant colors, and the heavy tapes- 
ty curtains hanging from the sides of the 
roms. Everything adapted to the climate, 
and the whole effect of furniture so in keeping 
with the ancient style of the buildings.’’ 

“How is it? Do you mean towers and bar- 
bicans? Is ita fierce-looking old castle, where 
you can fancy helmeted men, and women with 
giden hair, throwing stones over the battle- 
ments at an assaulting foe?’’ 

“Dear romantic auntie! It is just a plain 
stone two-story house, like any ten you will 
see, say in Canada; and it stands on a hill-side 
with a noble view from the front terrace. It 
stuck me very agreeably, and, you know, I[ 
was there only a day. Mamma found it en- 
tirely delightful, and more home-like than 
anything we had seen since we left Boston.’’ 

This seemed to bring the matter a little out 
of the region of romance, and into reality. 
Still I could hardly grasp it. 

“And how about Moosehead and Mount 
Kineo?’’ for that had been our plan, on leaving 
Mount Desert, where were, indeed, no real 
hountains, but just pretty bills, proportioned 
to the size of the island; and we had all de- 
clared that nothing short of Kineo, from 
which we could see Moosehead Lake up and 
down as far as—oh, very far! and only the 
great Katahdin, looming up forty miles away 
to the eastward, would satisfy our enlarged 
ravings for the picturesque. 

Some of our party had bewitched us with 
recollections of weeks spent in the forest 
primeval, and had described their camping-out 
life, fishing for trout, and climbing impossible 
heights. These pursuits, and these only, now 





appeared werthy the attention of eur already | 
} felt it his duty to charm and fascinate. 


#6 companions. Ilowever, now, our part, 
at least, of the Moosehead business must fall 


through. We already began discussing the 
plan of accompanying the bridal party as far 
as Halifax, and several persons were eager to 
do this. 

The two days intervening before the wedding 
were full of interest to me. My sister had 
expected to go to New York with her daughter, 
and thence abroad with the married couple, 
but M. de Remusat had arranged to return 
as soon as possible, and thus the wedding was 
hastened in order to take the next returning 
steamer. My sister was a widow, and Louise 
her only daughter. It was therefore with 
hardly a sigh that she gave up country and 
friends to be with this beloved one, and she 
assured me that from what she had already 
seen of M. de Remusat’s family, she thought 
life would be pleasanter for her there than in 
her own country. 

‘*Everything here reminds me of a sad past. 
There my mind will be taken up with new 
things and persons, and in Louise’s family I 
shall begin life over again. I like them all. 
A large connection, full of vivacity and don 
hommie, and with a habit of finding their en- 
joyment in their own family circle, and by 
means of their own accomplishments. Life is 
tranquil there, yet full of pleasant variety, 
and with a novelty to me that you can well 
understand would be perpetual in a country so 
different from ours’’— 

*“ But two mothers-in-law ?”’ I remarked, in- 
quiringly. 

‘IT should tremble at that prospect, but that 
Madame Mere is the gentlest creature in the 
universe. I don’t believe we could get up a 
quarrel. And she has taken a fancy to me; 
she insists on my going with Louise.”’ 

Where there are no wedding preparations, 
and no time to make them, it is surprising how 
very easy matter a marriage may be made. I 
had seen M. de Remusat, and thought him a 
well informed, agreeable man enough, but 
without the dark and knightly appearance I 
had predicted. Comparing him with two young 
men of our own party, I found him deficient in 
a certain elegance of movement, and in the 
‘patrician air’ for which Louise had prepared 
me, and which certainly ought to have marked 
a direct descendant of the great Condé. In 
fact, | would sooner have guessed either of our 
two young men to be of noble blood. But 
perhaps | was a little prejudiced. It was too 
much to expect of me that I should like the 
man who had come to snatch away forever my 
favorite niece from me. Looking at him cu- 
riously, and somewhat critically, I found him 
to be only a stiff, light-complexioned, sandy- 
haired person, who spoke English with diffi- 
culty, and who was, contrary to our rightful 
expectations, reserved and silent, not to say 
haughty, when in all reason he should have 
Here 
were a dozen at least of his future connections 
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and friends, and he did not think it worth his 
while to win their good opinions. 1 began 
almost to dislike him. I don’t think any of us 
liked his coldness and a certain hauteur. But 
we said these things only to ourselves the first 
day. In the course of the second evening 
Arthur Penrose took me out on the piazza to 
look at the moon. 

“T hate him!" said he, decidedly ; ‘*don't 
you?” 

‘Yes, rather; I’m disappointed."’ 

“That beautiful, dear, gentle thing! If she 
were to marry a person worthy of her, I 
wouldn’t say a word. But a stick like this 
man! And he doesn’t seem to care about her, 
either. Now, do you think he does?” He 
tossed his head disdainfully in speaking. 

“He certainly does not show much interest 
in anybody.” 

“Let's break it up, by Jove! How can we? 
Come, now, women’s wit is equal to anything. 
Poison him, do. I can think of nothing but 
gunpowder. Ugh!” 

And thus we passed the pleasant time, and 
called it looking at the moon. 

**T don’t mind telling yow,”’ said Arthur, 
wiping his forehead, whick was wet with his 
rage and vexation, ‘that 1 should be only too 
happy to run away with her. I’ve liked her 
immensely. Pooh! what poor things words 
are, anyhow! Well, I’ve been in love with 
her, I say, ever since you’ve been down here. 
But, of course, she wouldn’t look at me. And 
there’s Bob in a like condition. He’d give 
all his old shoes for her this minute.’’ 

“I wonder where that queer comparison 
originated,’’ said I. 

**Why, don’t you see how forcible itis? All 
one’s comfort, peace of mind, and that kind of 
thing. Bob’s in a regular baking. Didn't 
you see how off his feed he was to-day? No 
appetite to speak of. I shall be glad when the 
darned thing is over. Excuse ine! but I feel 
just so.”’ 

My own appetite wasn’t good, either; but, 
hearing the supper bell ring, I proposed we 
should goin and try what virtue there might 
be in a sandwich; and I am happy to say Ar- 
thur grew less savage with every mouthful. 


CHAPTER III. 


SATURDAY was our last playing day, as the 
wedding was to be on Sunday, and we resolved 
to wander off at our own wills, which were not 
all sweet, through the morning, by Alderbrook, 
Primrose Dell, and so on to Eagle Lake, where 
we were to have luncheon set, and to go out in 
boats for a last pull at the trout. While we 
were arranging the different routes to be taken, 
and the hour and place of final meeting, 1 was 
somewhat surprised at M. de Remusat’s turn- 
ing very stifly to me and asking me to allow 





him the pleasure of driving me in the basket. 
wagon. I glanced at Louise, who stood by, 
and eagerly seconded his invitation. 

“Yes, auntie, dear, go with Francois; J 
give you leave. I am going to do my farewel} 
flirting with a wagonette full of beaux, and 
be sure you find some cardinal flowers.”’ 

Taken by surprise, I could make no objec. 
tion to this arrangement, and endeavored my 
best to get up a cordial smile. 

The road to Eagle Lake is a fit haunt for 
hamadryads ; so cool, so lonely, so softly 
shaded on either side for miles with delicate 
birches and cedars, with harebells among the 
rocks, ground Jaurel wild at the road border, 
and brilliant cardinal flowers glittering in their 
searlet uniform by the brook-side. We gath- 
ered many of these last, wrapping them care. 
fully in wet handkerchiefs, with the hope of 
their keeping until the next day, and heaped 
the box under the seat with glossy green 
leaves, ferns and bunch-berries. 

We had finished this interesting work, in 
which my companion siiowed a commendable 
activity, and a proper admiration for our field 
plants, when we both fell into a silence which 
might have lasted five minutes. It seemed 
much longer. I broke it at last by saying how 
Jonely the road was, and added that it was a 
lucky circutnstance we met no one, for it would 
be next to impossible for two carriages to pass 
each other. To this my companion made no 
reply. I doubt if he heard me. He is thfnk. 
ing of Louise, I said to myself. A little ab- 
sence of mind is suitable. I will forgive his 
inattention, and I wish he would begin to talk 
of Louise. I looked at him, but he gazed 
steadily at the horse’s head. Suddenly—I 
know not what--a strange sensation took pos 
session of me. It was like nothing I ever felt 
before or since. It was a vague terror of asso 
ciation, if that sentence means anything. The 
road for half a mile beyond us was silent and 
vacant. Behind us was the same. Only the 
crisp sound of our carriage wheels as we came 
to the foot of a hill, where the horse, which 
for some time had felt no pressure on the 
reins, came to a full stop. M. de Remusat 


| dropped the reins, and, turning his full face to 


me, said, in a thrilling though very low voiee, 
in Freneh :— 

“Ah, madame! ah, my angel! do you not, 
indeed, know me, my benefactress?”’ 

Then, indeed, I did know him. I did net 
quite faint away ; but I did, almost, with the 
surprise ; and when we were both a little com- 
posed—for he, too, was weeping like a child— 
I tried to think why it was I had a foretelling 
of this shock of recognition. A shadow, a thrill 
of a something, I knew not what, in the future, 
I had felt only a minute before he spoke. 
When he turned his head, I saw it was the rose- 
mark under his ear, which I had remembered 
on the lad’s face as he stood in the ceil. 
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LEAVES FROM MRS. 


“Only you in the world, I think, would 
know my past in my face now. I never told 
wy parents. They would never have recov- 
ered from the stain, the disgrace. I know how 
much you did for me; how you continually 
appealed to your authorities to have justice 
done me. You felt I was innocent. That 
good madame told me all you did. Ah, my 
God! the poor, friendless boy! I pity him 
now when I think of him. And no one knows 
me but you. Louise must never know.”’ 

“You needn't have told me,”’ I said, looking 
at his face, the same, and yet another; “I 
should never have guessed. How entirely 
altered you are !’’ 

“Not so entirely,” he said, with all his 
French vivacity returning to tone and manner, 
now that the pressure of fear and constraint 
was off. ‘‘You have never seen my real life, 
dear madame ; it has been either the wretched 
prisoner, or the stiff, embarrassed, fearful 
stranger; but there is a third character in 
which I hope to win some esteem and love 
frm all Louise’s friends, and that is my 
own.” 

While Francois talked, and told me all his 
adventures, from the time of his leaving the 
prison, of his working his passage to France, 


and final return to his heart-broken parents, 
who forgave the escapade of the boy, but who 
would never have forgiven his imprisonment, 
since it was a disgrace to the name, I felt that 
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' could have had such friends to stand by me! 


know it. 
of his shipwreck, and subsequent wanderings 


the wild, romantic boy had ripened into a good, | 


well-principled man—a man to whom we thight 
well confide our pure, high-minded Louise. 
He had had a sorrowful, nay, a bitter, experi- 


ence; but it had made him not hard, but ten- | 


der; not careless, but considerate and helpful. 

“T hope it has made me see life more justly,’’ 
he said. ‘I have been able to hold out the 
helping hand tothe suffering. I have learned, 
too, how much good there is among the bad; 
how much character is mixed, both in and out 
of prison; and how a slight accident deter- 
mines life sometimes.’’ 


While he said these things to which his pecu- | 
liar experience gave emphasis and pertinence, | 


I was studying his face with ever increasing 
astonishment. He threw back his light curls 
from his forehead, and under his auburn mous- 
tache shone a smile so glad and serene, so full 
of gentle interest, and his words so glowing 
with a broad humanity, that I said to myself, 
should find him ‘sweet.’ ”’ 

Then—for by this time we were on most in- 
timate and confidential terms—I told him 
about my friend’s son, who was so near going 
te the bad, out of pure wrong-headedness. 
When I had finished, he said :— 

“My own dear father would not have known 
how to manage sucha ease at all. Indeed, my 
wit had to be bought at a dear price. If I only 


You were right, Louise, when you told me I | 


But do you know one thing you did that was 
very sweet, and kept me from sinking quite 
into despair? Youdonot? Then it was this, 
madame: that you sent forme. That was a 
great thing for me. Afterwards, when I was 
ready to die sometimes with my solitude and 
my sorrow, I knew there was one outside who 
thought of me. And there are so many in 
that prison, madame, who stay there ten, 
twenty years sometimes, and not one calls to 
them. And at the end of every three 
months--that is so eagerly looked for, when 
friends may visit—O my God! and not one 
coines—not one to ask for the prisoner! Till 
you caine and asked for me once, I had no one. 
Then you came, and you brought me flowers 
once more, and I had courage. I have the 
flowers now in my own home. Ah, how they 
were pressed to my hot, weary heart! There 
are some things known only to ourselves and 
to God. It is my love and gratitude to you. 
You think I am right;’’ he turned eagerly 
from the half soliloquy of his last words— 
“vou think me right in keeping all this, so 
sad, so shocking, so degrading in my life, from 
my Louise? It is enongh that we two only 
Is it not so?” 

I assured him that it certainly was so. I 
was not that sort of person who thought every- 
thing should be known and told to somebody. 
No possible good could come that I saw from 
this sad chapter of his life being read, even to 
his nearest and dearest. I myself added to my 
own heart that I wished I eould not remember 
his auburn curls closely cut off, nor his pallid 
boy-face lined with the shadow of the prison 
bars. There are some things which, as we 
eannot forget, we wish we had never known. 
But, before we finished our drive to Eagle 
Lake, I had kissed M. de Remusat on the 
mouth, and told him that, of all the men I 
knew on earth, I would soonest give Louise to 
him. It was very soon to say so, but we some- 
times live years in hours. And this man rang 


see 


| true, whatever note he touched. 


So we fished at Eagie Lake, and we drove to 
the Spouting Horn, and the happy Louise bade 
farewell to the haunts we had so often visited ; 
and when we had once more gathered together 
on the piazza in the light of the moon, Arthur 
Penrose whispered to me :— 

‘Tell you what, auntie, that French chap 
has got around me; so he has you, I’ll be 
bound ; saw it in your eyes. Isn’t it so now?” 

“‘“Very much, Arthur. She couldn’t do bet- 
ter. Not even you could make her so happy. 
As you'd say, ‘he’s the joker, and no mis- 
take.’ ’’ 

‘* Exactly. 
bright and frank looks. 
will be happy, and so we’ll forgive him 

So the bishop married these two the next 
day, and not a voice objected to this woman's 


He took me right down with his 
I do believe Louise 
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marrying this man; and Louise had a modest | rels dear love’s renewing. To our minds, the shado 
“reception” of just ourselves in a perfect tranquil peace of sunshine—sunshine always restle 
bower of clematis, late roses, and ferns; and , unbroken through the long summer's day, til! trary) 
when the two went out of our sight on the evening, and the final setting ends all: that is, bless: 
water, the lines of the poet were in our ears | trust, belief, bearing and forbearing, patience Egerii 
and hearts— where patience is needed, and tender consid. like a 
“ And o’er the hills, and far away, eration for the beloved, thinking no evil and —wha 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, offering no despite—is better than the fierce loveli 
Beyond the night, across the day, pain and agonized turmoil of a quarrel, even | ee? 
Through all the world she followed him." with its healing raptures of reconciliation, and a 
I have copied this out of my journal and ar- | But worse than the worst of these temporary moon. 
ranged it in a narrative form. Louise has Storms is the terrible darkness of separation, —s 
been dead four years, and Francois ten. It ali ; Whether for a season by circumstance, or for. ae 
happened long ago, and I have changed the | ever by death—and sometimes forever by cir. _ 
names, and now not a person lives who can by | Culustance, too—whereby the sun of our life _ 
any possibility be hurt or pained any way by | 80eS Out, and only the gloom of the night is J .W@ne, 
my story. What a procession of events come eft us wherein to walk. All the happiness of her a 
up to my memory of whole families who have 8" fortunes has gone, and the shadow isas MOT? 
risen and set as these have done! for Louise’s ack as the sunshine has been golden. We — 
children are both dead, and her mother; and | loved one in whom we centred all joy, all one 
the Chateau Remusat, which had another | hope. We were neither miserly nor afraid. e 
name then, has passed into another name stil], , Such golden store of affection, hope, trust, en ope 
and to some distant heirs who know nothing | thusiasm, reliance, as we had, we poured like ast * 
of his strange early sorrow. precious bali on this one dear head, burnt as aa, 
| sweetest incense before this one adored shrine. good 
sa rr " For us there is no to-morrow without this cher. she w 
SUN AND SHADOW. ished of days; and life would be onlya hollow # ofa 
mask if it lost the vitalizing principle of this knew 
THERE are no outpourings of sunshine in sacred love. But Fate and her sister Cireum- cognt 
this complex world of ours which have not stance come and snatch away our treasure, a was 1 
their corresponding shadows. If we revel in the harpies of old used to snatch away the and t 
the fruity lusciousness of summer, we shiver , food of men and defile the offerings to the shade 
in the icy barrenness of winter; and the bud- , gods. And now what have we left by the and t 
ding hopes of spring, when all is magnificent | grave of the child, the husband, the beloved? short 
because unknown, are followed by the closing | Sorrow only—the shadow of our former sun This, 
days of autumn, where incompleteness is dis- | light. Who that has ever loved has not felt panie 
appointment, not potentiality. Every happi- | the anguish of parting?—an anguish as great tional 
ness we enjoy has its special misery, its para- | as the glory of possession and the delight of No 
site or double made to its own shape. And companionship. These are the moments when cated 
love itself, the central sun of our sky, without anguish and love are indistinguishable. The one 0 
which life would have neither spring-tide nor | sun of the soul has, indeed, its shadow. And and \ 
summer, flings the deepest shadow of all. _ yet, who would forego the glory of the one for has | 
What else are the doubts and fears, the sick fear of the gloom of the other? who would not ment 
jealousies, the sad forebodings, that go before take both, rather than neither? —— 
and after and hem in on all sides this royal So of friendship. Say you make an aecquain- edues 
Lord of Souls? Boy and girl, man and woman, | tance which a kindly time and a favorable op- writh 
who among lovers laughs forever in the sun- | portunity ripen quickly intoa friendship. But garit 
shine unsaddened by the shadow? Only in | your lives run far apart, and there is no fording W he 
heaven can we picture a love so perfect in | place, no point of junction, and no bridging prais 
splendor as to have none of these troubles | over the intervening space possible for either. his h 
checkering its radiant path. On earth we | You meet just for that one sunny hour, and not a 
have as many clouds as rays, and starless | then you part; and the sorrow of the loss is as the ¢ 
nights as long as our most sunny days. Lovers’ | great as the joy of the gain has been. It is 80 frien 
quarrels come like summer storms, desolating | rare, you think, to find one of whom you feel they. 
bower and garden, fruitful field, and sheltering | you could make a real, true, endearing friend. its sh 
wood, for the time they last. Sometimes, in- | And now to have seen your pleasant prize, to and, 
deed, they are like tropical tornadoes, leaving | have held it in your hand for those few days, great 
a desert where they found a paradise; if at | and to have to lay it down again, and go out he m 
others they do no more harm than that which | in the desert of your loneliness unaccompanied at all 
an hour’s sunshine can repair—clouds that a | as before! Is not that a pang? Surely yes; ubiqr 
smile can disperse, tears that a kiss can dry. | quite as sharp in its way as others of which 
But at the best they are not pleasant breaks in | more account is made. Old-established friend- 
the blue heaven of love, in spite of the old | ship, too, has its shadow like this newer kind 
Latin proverb which makes these lovers’ quar- | which is not rooted in social possibilities ; its Tos 
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SUN AND 
shadow again like love, theugh it has not the 
restlessness, the quick dissatisfaction, the arbi- 
trary requirements of love. Your friend—God 
bless her!—is not your queen, nor yet your 
Egeria. She may be old and ugly, with a waist 
like a wheat-sack or a body like a broomstick 
—what do you care, you who demand flawless 
loveliness in the Aphrodite you paint as your 
queen confessed, or in the Egeria concealed 
and adored, to whom you write sonnets in the 
moonlight? To your fastidious taste, a gray 
hair in Aphrodite’s golden tresses would bea 
mortal stab, and a wrinkle in Egeria’s satin 
skin would be like a furrow traced by death 
himself. But the dear old friend may wax or 
wane, and you feel only the deeper love for 
her as age makes her feebler in frame, yet 
more precious in soul. And when death comes 
to finish the work of time, you know that you 
have lost what nothing can replace. Her 
sympathy, her affection, her intelligence, the 
warm “afterglow”? which radiated from her 
as the reflection cast by her loving heart and 
young experience, who will give you those 
good things as liberally as she gave them ?— 
she who has watched your career with the love 
of a mother and the pride of a sister, and who 
knew your worth before the world had taken 
cognizance of your existence? Her friendship 
was the sunshine, her death is the shadow; 
and there have been friends before now in the 
shadow of whose tomb lives have grown coli, 
and the harvest of happiness has fallen ever 
short for want of the dear heart lying within. 
This, too, is the sun that must needs be accom- 
panied by its shadow, unless fortune is excep- 
tionally kind. 

No one enjoys life with such keen and edu- 
cated perception of beauty as an artist. He is 
one of the few people whose eyes are opened 
and who go about the world seeing. But he 
has his shadow all the same; and his enjoy- 
ment is sometimes dearly bought by its corre- 
sponding disgust. Where people without an 
educated sense see brilliancy of coloring, he 
writhes under the infliction of crudeness, vul- 
garity, and a false chromatic scale all through. 
Where a florid bit of cast-iron work, say, is 
praised as rich or pretty, he feels ready to tear 
his hair at the propagation of monstrosities 
not a line of which is right. He does not envy 
the callousness, the ignorance of his inartistic 
friends, nor wish to be as easily pleased as 
they. But his brighter sun of knowledge has 
its shadow in despair at the work of ignorance ; 
and, theugh he basks in the sunshine of a 
greater delight than the ignorant know when 
he meets with beauty, still the meeting with it 
at all is rare, while ugliness and bad taste are 
ubiquitous. Again, take the poet— 

* Hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 
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Weaving lovely fancies, companioned with 
music and more or less of conscious song, in- 
terpreting men’s thoughts to themselves by 
the ever-present activity of his own—people 
think he must needs be happy, having at com- 
mand such beautiful visions, such subtle, far- 
stretching thoughts. But the converse? For 
every tear he makes his readers shed, how 
many have welled up in his own sad heart’ 
When he gives an interpretation that strikes 
home to others, showing them the hollowness, 
the unsubstantiality of life, do they reflect 
that he has got this only by walking through 
graves, hand in hand with suffering? What 
he inflicts, he feels in good truth, as Byron 
said of women. He sings like the swan in the 
agonies of death; and when he most deeply 
stirs, it is the echo of his own agony which 
shakes them. He has higher enjoyment than 
others, truiy. He loves more, rejoices more, 
is gladder, and by so much the nearer to heaven 
than other men. But he goes down into the 
lowest depths of despair, where the thicker- 
skinned are not aware that they are uncom- 
fortable; and the shadow which falls on his 
brightness is blacker than the shadow which 
falls on the sunshine of any one else. We 
cannot have excess only on one side; and if 
we have excess of capability for happiness 
in any direction, we must accept the corre- 
sponding excess of capability for unhappiness 
as a make-weight. 

What but care lies as the shadow on riches” 
His horses and hounds, his mansions and 
lands, his crops and his tenants, his servants, 
and even his friends—all these give the rich 
man cause for anxiety from which the impecu- 
nious is free, and the beggar so far happier 
than my lord. ‘To be sure, it is very delightful 
to have a fine estate and a noble income; but 
there are drawbacks—shadows in the sunshine 
to make things even for the poor; whose 
shadow, however, on their own side, lies pretty 
heavily at times? For, if they have no respon- 
sibilities, they have too frequently no effects ; 
and one cannot help feeling that a warm tract 
of sunny brightness, checkered at intervals 
with gloomy shade, is better than one long 
level stretch of gray shadow, where the sun 
never shines, and whence the mist is never 
lifted. So it goes on through life, sun and 
shadow falling everywhere ; every heaven hav- 
ing its clouds, but.also every cloud having its 
silver lining—with temperance when we are 
basking in the one, and hope when we are 
shivering beneath the other. There is no day 
so long, so warm, so bright, that it has not its 
evening at the end; no storm so fierce that it 
has not its hidden sunshine; no night so dark 
that it has not its glad to-morrow. We go 
ever between two ways of thorns and roses, 
beneath two skies of sun and shadow; and 
those of us are the wisest who accept both as 
they fall, rejoicing in the one, patient under 
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the other; grateful for the good, and tolerant 


of its attendant ill. 
—~e- 
ONCE ON A TIME. 


BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 








THERE never was so mournful dirge, 
© minstrel’s harp or poet’s rhyme, 
As this sad sentence, in which merge 
The buried years—* Once on a time.” 
The silent East its charm recalis— 
It speaks in language strong, sublime; 
A shadow o’er life’s sunshine falls, 
At these weird words, “ Once on a time.” 


“Once on atime!’ oh, heart of mine! 

Near kindred to “ There might have been.” 
Sad syllables! what thoughts are thine! 

-And tongue fur lands unknown, unseen! 
“Once on a time,”’ with careless hand, 

{ scattered seed on desert space ; 
And lo! the weeds forsook the land, 

And golden fruits grew in their place. 


Thus, what we do and what we say, 
Though numbered with the fleeting past, 
Endures until the perfect day, 
Aud shall confront us each at last! 


> 


TO MRS. C. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 





BY DAISY WILEY KITTREDGE. 





SWEET as a wind-lute’s airy strains 
Your gentle muse has learned to sing, 

And California’s boundless plains 
Prolong the soft notes’ echoing. 


While others struck their sounding lyres 
To bokler airs of earlier times, 

When our brave State first knew our sires, 
And shook our coasts with stormier rhymes, 


You sang of peace and brother-love, 
Of higher joys than this world gives, 
And in the silvery cadence wove 
The mystic music of our lives. 


We listen to your tender song 
From Sacramento's winding side, 

Where mountain streams are deep and strong, 
To the San Gabriel's yellow tide. 

Where Santa Barbara smiles beneath 
The shades of her pictorial heights, 

Her air the vine-leaves’ spicy breath 
In dewy calms of summer nights; 

Where old Ventura holds the seeds 
Of new life in her tawny breast ; 

Where Los Angelos’s purple vintage bleeds 
Through harvest moons that sink to rest 

In flushed and breathless Southern dawns, 
We catch the echo of the strain 

That stirred your leaves on summer eves, 
And to ourears was wafted then. 


— oe 

LIBERALITY makes friends of enemies ; pride 
makes enemies of friends. 

PRIDE often builds the nest in which Poverty 
hatches out its sorrows. 

Many treat the Gospel with indifference un- 
der the name of liberality. 


WAS IT A MISTAKEN DUTY? 


BY MRS. FLORA A. HALEY. 








“I po not think it is right, Helen. He isa 
coarse, uncultivated man, that you will never 
be happy with in the world.”’ 

“What dv you know about it, little sister? 
Is not our father a gentleman, and do you not 
see that he is well pleased with Mr. Kenedy?” 

“We are su far away from everybody, that 
papa is well pleased with any chance acquaint. 
ance. In our old home he would never have 
exchanged a dozen words with Mr. Kenedy, 
unless it were on business. Don’t you know 
that asewell as I, Helen?” 

“Mr. Kenedy is rich, Alice."’ 

“Well, what of that? 1 don’t believe he 
could bound his own State or do an example 
in fractions; and I doubt if he knows whether 
England is south of the United States or a part 
of Asia.’’ 

‘*Hush, Alice! you are absurd now.”’ 

‘““You know it as well as I; and I can’t see 
the necessity of your upholding him, just be 
cause he happens to admire you and has asked 
you to be his wife.”’ 

‘*He loves me, Alice. I might do worse.” 

“Loves you! O Helen, it is just because he 
thinks you are beautiful, and would refleet 
honor to his exquisite taste. It is not the kind 
of love I should care for. I should want my 
husband to love me better than he did his the 
rough-bred horses.”’ 

“You are nothing but a child, Alice; and 
when you talk of love and marriage you are 
getting quite out of your depths. 1 have prom- 
ised to be Mr. Kenedy’s wife, and this is our 


| betrothal gift,’’ and the elder sister opened an 
| exquisite casket, exposing to view an entire set 


of blood-red rubies, that sparkled in their golden 


| setting, as if to win one word of praise from 


the young girl who despised the giver so. 

“IT don’t want to grieve you, dear Helen. 
The rubies are very beautiful; but it seems 
as though you had sold yourself at a fearful 
price.” 

‘‘Well, we won’t talk any more about it, 
dear, we should not agree if we did; and for 
my sake you will think as kindly as possible of 
Mr. Kenedy.”’ 

Sensitive little Alice could not speak for ery- 
ing, and could find no word to frame her prom- 
ise in; but she put her arms around Helen's 
neck, and, with a tender kiss, hurried from the 
room. 

‘‘ How hard she made it for me,”’ said Helen, 
putting away the sparkling gems without a 
glance; ‘but itis better that I should sacrifice 
myself than that those I love should suffer.” 

That was the motive power ; for Helen Farns- 
worth was a true-hearted, noble-souled woman, 
who had been taught duty and justice by the 
purest of motives; but for the last few years 
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WAS IT A MISTAKEN DUTY? 


she had been so thoughtful and care-taking, 
that she could not distinguish now between 
the duty she owed her dear ones, and the jus- 
tice that was due herself. 

Four years before, Mr. Farnsworth had been 
one of the most prosperous merchants of Provi- 
dence; but there came a universal cry of hard 


tines—bankruptcy loomed up on every hand— | 


and, amidst the general financial ruin, he went 
down with the rest; but he went down honor- 
ably. Everything was given to his creditors, 
from his beautiful home, filled from‘the top to 
the bottom with all the beauty and art and 
luxury that a cultivated taste would naturally 
procure, to the very jewels that his wife and 
children wore. It was bitter, it was hard, but 
it was just; and that was the watchword of 
the family. 

One friend, who was inclined to be skeptical, 
stood afar off, and watched them through those 
hours of deepest trouble; and then at the last 
he came to them, and, said he, putting in Mrs. 
Farnsworth’s hand a check for a thousand dol- 
lars, ‘It is not as a gift to you, but what is 
justly due to one who has taught me that in 
religion there is something more than aname.”’ 

This was their reward. But the sweet and 
the bitter are unevenly mingled; and it would 
lave been more than human not to have felt 
how completely they had dropped out from the 
very midst of their broad circle of acquaint- 
ances, and how soon their places had been 
filled. 

They were not wholly forgotten, it may be, 
for we find good people in every circle, whose 
hearts are not entirely encrusted over with 
selfishness, and baked down in the sordid love 


of the world, that has found for them soft | 


places in the very lap of luxury and pleasure. 
A very few sought them out in their humble 
home in a by-street, and with pure friendship 
and Christian love, strove sincerely to brighten 
the darkness; but there was no work to be 
found, and in the spring they came to this far- 
away western town and tried to start anew. 
From the very first it was up-hill work. The 
dimate of Iowa proved to be, for them, full of 
a deathly poison; and in four short months 
the strong-hearted, frail little mother was laid 
away in the sweet, last rest; and the father, 
broken-hearted, rose up from his sick bed, a 
shadow of his strong and noble manhood. 


It was a dark time; but to Helen, in her | 


dawning womanhood, strength was given. 
Their money had necessarily diminished fast. 
Alice was searcely thirteen, and Helen knew 
she mast be in school; and, pride to the con- 
(rary, there was no alternative but to enter her 
at one of the common city schools. It may 
seem astonishing to many, not brought up as 
Well as Helen, that she was even thankfal of 
that place. 

After that, day after day she waiked the 
streets of Burlington, seeking: for something 


| plaint. 
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that she could do, until heart and soul failed 
her in the discouragements that met her on 
every hand. At last, long after her father, 
weakened in body and mind, had given up to 
her every care, and there was less than ten 
dollars left in the common purse, she found 
copying to do for a lawyer, who paid her liber- 
ally. 

Helen wis one of those quiet, self-contained 
people, who are born to suffer without com- 
Neither her father nor Alice had a 
suspicion of the straits to which they had been 
brought, and she worked on faithfully without 
faltering. 

The physician, with something of pity for the 
noble girl, who strove without ceasing, for the 
common comforts of life, told her that her 
father had had, almost unconsciously to him- 
self, a slight, a very slight stroke of paralysis, 
but that it would unfit him for a business life 
forever. He undoubtedly would live for years ; 
but he might have another stroke at any time, 
and die immediately. He needed to be kept 
quiet and free from care, with everything pleas- 
ant around him. 

It was only another fear that death would 
enter again into their little circle, another anx- 
iety and care for the young shoulders to take 
up and carry on silent and uncomplainingly. 

There was no time to make many acquaint- 


' ances; but their little home was in a kindly 


neighborhood, and good friends, though few, 
were raised up about them, for God never for- 
sakes his own. The kindest of these was a 
wealthy lady, a Mrs. Markham, whose whole 
life was full of good deeds that the world 
knows notof. She was not by any means what 
you would term an educated woman, but Helen, 
who had always lived in the midst of refinement 
and culture, wondered if the world held a better 
one. She sowed her good deeds broadcast, and 
gave of her abundance freely, because God in 
his mercy had given freely to her. It was no 
burden, even to Helen’s sensitive suul, to re- 
ceive the many gifts of wine and jelly and pas- 


‘try that she continually surrounded her father 


with, because she herself thought so little of 
them. There was nothing patronizing about 
her, and she never felt that gratitude was due 
her, for she usegl to say, in her sweet way, that 
she only did it because God wanted her to. 

In this way the years rolled on; full of 
hard work, but peaceful years notwithstand- 
ing; and Alice, sixteen years old now, was 


| hoping that another year she could help her 
| sister by teaching. 


The little home was com- 
fortable and inviting; Mr. Farnsworth, sur- 
rounded by books and papers, was content, 
and Helen, working hard, was satisfied; when, 
like a blow, her lawyer died, and her work 
failed her—and Mr. Kenedy came, and Mr 
Kenedy was Mrs. Markham’s youngest brother. 

That was his passport to their favor, He 
was coarse, as Alice said, and his dress was 
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flashy, and he wore a superabundance of jew- so tenderly beloved, was feeble and often low 


elry, like one who was not always accustomed | 


to have such things. Diamonds flashed on his 
fat, red hands and on his shirt front, and on 
his huge fob-chain, morning and evening; but 
then he was kind and good-natured. He drove 
fast horses, and delighted in them; but those 
fast horses drove to their door every day, and 
their owner took the sick and half discouraged 
father long rides on the broad prairies, and 
brought him back with his cheeks flushed and 
his eyes sparkling as of old. 

Long years ago, when the oil fever was at its 
height, Mr. Kenedy, with many others, ‘struck 
ile,’’ as he said, only he knew when to stop and 
keep the fortune he had won. He could talk 
of little else save horses and “ile;’’ but he 
always brought his arms full of papers, not al- 
ways of just the kind they would have chosen, 
but they appreciated his kindness for their 
father’s sake, not dreaming to what it all 
tended. 


spirited ; death was constantly staring him jp 
the face, and she had been warned that he must 
be kept free from care and surrounded with 
pleasant things. What was her life compared 
with his, that she should shrink from a duty 
that seemed to her just then to be sent by 
Providence ? 

The morning found her hollow-eyed and un. 
refreshed ; but when Mr. Kenedy, as foppish 
and gay and full of confidence as ever, came, 
and sought a private interview, she had her 
answer ready, and received the handsome gift 


that he, too sure of her promise, for an anx 


One evening, after a tired day, when, as once | 


before, Helen had sought for employment and 
found none, and her feet ached, and her head 
was weary with the unsolved question, he came 
again; and, while Alice played soft music on 
Helen’s old guitar, he walked over to Helen’s 
corner and bluntly asked her to be his wife, 
showing, without any soft-worded speeches, 
all the benefits she would reap in that position. 


ious, ardent lover, had brought, he said, to bind 
the bargain. 

“You need not have troubled yourself, for 
I do not retract my promises when once they 
are given,’’ was Helen’s proud answer. 

‘*No, 1 s’pose not; but, then, it’s about the 
thing to do, I guess, for I mean to have my 
wife just put on the style, you know.” 

He was very self-satisfied that morning, and 
naturally claimed his new privilege of kissing 
Ilelen’s ripe, red lips; and, holding her hands, 
he talked by the hour of the many good thing 
he meant to do for her and her family. 

“God help me! How can I endure his 


coarseness and suffer his caresses all my life 


Never had he seemed so coarse and hard be- 
fore ; and the flashing of his jewels disquieted | 


her. 


His broadcloth was the finest, and his | 


linen was immaculate ; but Helen turned away | 


wearily. 

‘Not to-night, please. Iam tired; I cannot 
think ; I could’not give an answer.”’ 

“Very well, I'll come in the morning; and 
I shall trust you to say yes. It’s best for the 
old man and Alice, and for you, too.” 

How she shrank from having such a coarse 
name applied to her gray-haired, noble father, 
and by this man who had asked to be her hus- 
band. Was it best? Was it duty? 

Had her mother been living she would have 
come with a mother’s tenderness to her sorely 
tried daughter, and told her that her first duty 
was to bring true love and deep respect to the 
man she would claim as her husband ; but there 


| the wound the deepest. 


_marriage; and yet, Heaven help her! she 


was no dear mother to whom she could go in 


her distress, and all night long she wrestled 


with this problem that was so hard to solve. | 
She had good-naturedly endured the man, | 


when he came as a friend, as good Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s brother; but now that he sought a dearer 
title, her very soul loathed the thought of him; 
and how eould she endure a whole life spent in 
his presence? She could not, she would not, 
she thought, shrinking away as though from a 
phantom, and hiding her head under the bed- 
clothes. 


r 


| her brain the thought that henceforward het 


It was a sharp but short struggle, and then | 


Helen reviewed the matter calmly. Her father, | a little later was pronounced her husband 


long?” she groaned, in bitter agony, after the 
door closed behind him. 

For one long hour she suffered herself to 
weep without restraint, and then she bathed 
her face and swollen eyes, and with a prayer 
for strength went to her father and calmly 
and almost cheerfully told him of Mr. Kenedy’s 
proposal and her answer. 

“Is this well, Helen? Do you love the 
man ?’’ he questioned, watching her closely. 

“I think Mr. Kenedy means to be a good 
man; and I think it is well, father,’ she an 
swered, evasively, more than thankful to see 
just then Alice’s bright face in the doorway; 
and so it was for Alice to unconsciously prov 


After that, the days rolled on with feverish 
excitement to poor Helen, who knew by het 
scantily filled purse that it was necessary t 
yield to Mr. Kenedy’s wishes for a speedy 


waited for her wedding day much as a guilty 
prisoner must wait for his execution. 

And she was not a heroine, think you? 
Only a human one, I grant you; frail, and 
faulty, and weak, as all human beings must 
be; but a heroine as much, and suffering % 
keenly in her mistaken duty, if mistaken it 
was, as any of the martyrs who so nobly per 
ished for a better cause. At the very altar, for 
one hesitating moment before she promised to 
love, honor, and obey, there flitted througl 


first duty must be to the man beside her, wh? 
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WAS IT A MISTAKEN DUTY? 


tious heart she vowed solemnly to endeavor to 
bea good and faithful wife always, that her 


husband should have no occasion to regret his | 
| selecting volume after volume for their hand- 
| 


choice. 

How little she knew him, after all! He was 
proud of her patrician face; proud of her 
sweet reserve; proud of the dainty elegance 
that made the plainest dress becoming; proud 
of the gentle dignity that marked her a lady 
wherever she might be; and proud, above all, 
that she: was Ais wife. As for the love she 
could not give, it might have hurt his vanity 
had he known; but otherwise he would not 
have suffered, for he only wanted her to adorn 
his wealth. 

Alice cried, and hoped Helen would not 
regret her choice ; and her father folded herin 
his arms and gave her his blessing, praying 
that the man of her choice (?) might fill her 
life with happiness. It was gall and worm: 
wood, the whole of it. Even good Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s sisterly caresses were irksome, and she 
was glad, a little later, to be speeding away 
from them all, save the man to whom her 
young life was given. They were to be gone 
three weeks, travelling hitber and yon, Helen 
searcely cared where, so that they were always 
going; and when they came back, her face 
was as calm, and pale, and sad, as when she 
went away. What happy wives remember as 
the happiest days of their lives, were to Helen 
hours of unbroken misery. 

Her husband was kind to her in his way, but 
he was even more coarse and ill-bred than she 
had thought. He never lost an opportunity to 


| 


display his easily-acquired wealth; he gave | 


ostentatiously, he talked loudly, he sought the 
most conspicuous places, and never failed to 


proclaim in every possible way that the dainty | 


little woman at his side was his wife. And 
that was all very well had she loved him, but 
she did not; and during those long weeks, it 
grew to be an almost unbearable burden; that 
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Duty was her watchword, and in her conscien- | the job. And so it became an exquisite pleas- 


ure fur Helen to fit up every room, and every 
suite of rooms, just as her fancy pictured, and 
to spend days and weeks with her father in 


some library that would be to them a constant 


| source of enjoyment through years to come. 


Mr. Kenedy gave Helen carte blanche to do 
as she pleased, and more than once urged her 
to use money freely, and not be afraid of ex- 
hausting the supply ; but when she came home 
one day wth an exquisite painting by one of 
the great masters, for which she had paid a 
fabulous price, he began to doubt his wisdom 
in trusting so entirely to her taste and guidance, 
for he was sure he could have bought a paint- 
ing ten times as large for a tenth of the sum 
she paid, and what did he care for a Raphael, 
or a Rubens, or any other of the old masters, 
whose very names were to him a sealed book ? 

Helen was not foolish. She knew that many 
a time a precious kernel has been hidden by 
an ygly shell; and many a man and woman 
born as truly a gentleman and lady who lacked 
only opportunity and cultivation. She had 
fancied Mr. Kenedy was one of these, and that 
after a little he would reach up and grasp the 
things that had been denied him. 

The months rolled on, however; the gloss 
and the varnish of his new wedded life cracked 
and grew rusty; and, though he was certainly 
proud of his family and the distinguished peo- 
ple his wife and her father could draw about 
them, he found his best delight in a certain 
class of sporting men and horse racing. Yet, 
he certainly had a reputation, for all this, of 
being a hard, shrewd business man, whom 
moneyed men were glad to cultivate. 

So long as Helen had her father for a con- 
stant companion, she scarcely realized how 
terribly this mistake of hers was to affect her 
life, and for two years each month was rounded 
toitsfullcompleteness. Then Alice graduated 


| with high honors from a celebrated seminary, 


all her life she must bear his name, and endure | 
his society, and notice continually the uplifted | 


brows and scarcely suppressed sneers of people 
who despised him. 

Then they came home, and prepared to re- 
move immediately to an eastern city. There 
was work and excitement in this, and Helen 
forgot her discontent. There was pleasure in 
the thought that through her sacrifice her father 
and Alice would never more know poverty nor 


privation ; and when her father’s eyes bright- | 


ened at the prospect of a home once again 
where the roar of the broad Atlantic could be 
heard, she felt that the price had not been too 
dear. Mr. Kenedy did not consult his wife about 
the house or location. New York must be his 
home, and his mansion must be a showy one; 
but further than that, he had sense enough to 
know that his wife would do best, though he 
favored the idea of letting the furnishing by 


and came to Helen’s home, bright, and gay, 
and joyous, only to prepare for her approach- 
ing marriage with a handsome and gifted 


| young clergyman. 
5S P 


‘‘Mr. Kenedy has been very good to all of 


| us, Helen; but it was a great mystery to me 
| what you saw in him to make you marry him. 
| But you will not wonder why I love Ralph 


Maynard,” Alice said one day in her merry, 
thoughtless way ; and Helen kissed her happy 
face, and turned away without a word. 

The sobs would have choked them back had 
she attempted to speak, and it was not in 


| Helen Kenedy’s nature to say that for others 


| her life had been blighted. 


They were very 
gay fora few months after this, and the excite- 


| ment told fearfully upon Mr. Farnsworth, who 


all along had been so tranquil and full of peace ; 
and a few days after he had given his youngest 
daughter his blessing, and seen her made a 
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happy wife, he was stricken with paralysis 
and died within a few hours. And when he 
was laid away in Greenwood, and Alice in a 
distant home, had become mistress of her hus- 
band’s parsonage, and Helen in her grief and 
loneliness was thrown upon herself, she began 
to realize the fearful price she had paid for the 
peaceful happiness of the la-t years of her 
father’s life; and even then she did not 
regret it. 

Of course, she did nut go into society very 
much just then ; but an intimate friend brought 
to her house one evening the talented young 
lawyer, Horace Dunleath. He was a grandly 
noble man, with that courteous, deferential 
manner that is so winning always, and from 
the first moment that their eyes met they were 
unconsciously attracted to one another. In 
everything thoroughly cultivated, they mu- 
tually charmed each other, with kindred tastes 
for books, and art, and music. He had a fine 
tenor voice, and Helen was a skilful musician. 
What was more natural than that evening af- 
ter evening they found their best pleasure in 
being together? Mr. Kenedy was rarely at 
home, except nights and at meal time; and if 
he had been, he would not have cared. His 
wife was his, and he honored her. 
think very much about love, and he had his 
pleasures, and he was willing she should enjoy 
herself if she could in her own way, without 
troubling him. 

And so things drifted on. There was no one 
to warn them, and they were both astonished 
that life had suddenly become so sparkling 
and fullof zest. The very air was exhilarating, 
and all day long they each anticipated the 
evening visit, wondering how they could have 
lived so many years without such a friend. 
Mr. Dunleath never asked Helen to walk or 
ride with him; she was a wife, and he could 
not. And sothey kept up these evening visits, 
that were infinitely more dangerous to their 
peace of mind, and were still unconscious that 
this was love. They liked to read, and then 
to pause and linger over precious sentences, 
that thrilled and filled them both with satisfac- 
tion. One evening, marked beyond the rest, 
Helen being busy with her dainty woman's 
work, Mr. Dunleath, the other side of the gas- 
light, read aloud to her from Doctor Holland's 
incomparable Kathrina, stopping too often to 
watch the sweet face near him, and to wonder 
why that same dear face could not have been 
given him, to dwell in wifely love beside his 
own hearth. Surely, were he the husband, 
such a home as this, and such a fireside, and 
such evenings, too, with such a wife beside 
him, would be the aeme of earthly bliss; but 
not for the world would he have startled Helen 
with such a sentiment, and so he read on about 
the pure Kathrina and the love Paul bore her, 
until, on looking up, their eyes met, and the 
truth was all revealed. 


He did not | 
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‘*Heaven help us!’ was all he first could 
find words to say ; and then, watching Helen’s 
white face, so full of anguish, he said, with a 
voice broken, but full of tenderness, “We 
could not have foreseen this. God will not 
judge us harshly, and I will go away forever.” 

‘It will be better so,” was all that Helen 
could falter; and with only a hand clasp, and 
with eyes full of unshed tears, and a whispered 
prayer for strength to the God they both loved, 
he went out, and the door closed behind him, 
and Helen went back to her room with a heart 
humiliated beyond all telling. 

And this night, as she had done one other, 
she wrestled and struggled with her heart 
most bitterly, and did as she did net then, car- 
ried it bleeding and wounded into a Father's 
presence, who bent pityingly, forgiving her 
weakness, and touched the lacerated flesh with 
His healing balm, and gave her strength for 
the days to come, and she rose up comforted. 

Novelists weave us long tales of misery and 
woe that never fail to end in peace and happi- 
ness, but real life gives unto us burdens that 
too often have to be taken up, and laid down 
only when the mortal puts on immortality, 
and fairy visions are rarely interspersed therein. 

Helen to this day is uncertain whether her 
duty was a mistaken one or not, but she will 
teach her children that marriage is a sacred 


| thing; that, with God’s blessing, must be 


| founded on love, honor, and respect. 


| up and treasure them. 


As for 
the rest—there are always blessings scattered 
by the way, and she has learned to pick thew 
She will never falter 
in trying to be a good wife; and her husband, 
honoring her still, does not dream of the deep 
waters through which she has come, suffering, 


| but purified. 





Tlorace Dunleath will keep a tender memory 
of her always, but in another city a fair, sweet 
wife sits beside his fireside, and Mark Kenedy, 
with a heart given to the God his wife wor- 
ships, goes hand in hand with her in her many 
good works, and asks only that “over the 
river” he may clasp his wife again; and w 
ean but wonder if, indeed, it was a mistaken 
duty. 


>> 


LOVE’S HOURS. 


—_—- 


BY MRS, MATILDA C. EDWARDS. 


Au, love is like April— 
A changeable thing— 
Half sunshine, half shadow, 
Half winter, half spring. 


To-day all is brightness 
And beauty and bloom ; 
To-morrow brings sadness 

And darkness and gloom, 


But whether in sunshine, 
Or whether in shade, 

Love’s hours are the dearest 
That ever were made, 
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POETRY. 


BY MARY RANDOLPH. 








IN every age poetry has been highly esteemed 
by a large class of persons, predisposed by na- 
ture to enjoy it. This class of readers, who 
derive genuine pleasure from the perusal of a 
poem, embraces a large proportion of the Amer- 
jean people. Nevertheless, though poetry may 
claim an extensive circle of admirers, it is but 
rarely we meet with one who can clearly ex- 
plain the nature of a poem, or account for its 
effects upon the soul. Poetry is the flower— 
the blossom of all learning, and though it 
teaches us nothing, no knowledge, yet the soul 
is inspired with power by a poem. 

There are three kinds of poetry: that which 
addresses the ear, or music; the poetry of the 
eye, consisting of painting and sculptura; and 
the poetry of language. The last manifesta- 
tion of poetry is the subject we propose to 
treat; though our canons of criticism may be 
applied to any kind of poetry. 

The powerful effect of poetry upon the hu- 
man mind is peculiar to no people or clime ; 
but, like the light of the sun, its genial influ- 
ence may be enjoyed by all. Even in China, 
poetry is cultivated with an assiduity which 
ought to shame more enlightened nations ; 
while the Indians possess a poetical literature 
extending back to 1809 B. C. The Egyptians 
doubtless cultivated the Muse, and in Persia 
the highest honors were conferred upon a suc- 
cessful poet; and we are all familiar with the 
lofty strains of the Hebrew poetry. Among 
ancient poetry, that of Greece stands forth pre- 
eminent. The peculiar characteristic of the 
Greek poetry was its ideality. In this respect, 
and in this only, there is a similarity between 
the Greek tragedy and the plays of our own 
immortal Shakspeare. Both were ideal. 

The dramatic poetry of Greece was bi-polar ; 
tragedy constituting one pole and comedy the 
other. In the former all the poets combined 
to produce a simple, united effect, as the rays 
ef light converge to form a focus; this was 
poetry in earnest. In the former, comedy, a 
contrary principle, pervaded, for all the parts 
diverged ; there was no unity ; a mighty chaos 
of fun; each part appeared to exist in igano- 
rance of the others; it was all a great joke. 
Yet both were ideal; that is, comedy was as 
much above the fun of real life as tragedy was 
superior to the earnest and passion of actual 
existence. It is here, upon this arena of the 
ideal, that all good poetry meets. The element 
of the ideal is as essential to true poetry as air 
is necessary to the human being. It is the 
condition of the existence of poetry. Plato did 
not approve of poetry ; but Aristotle asserted 
that poetry was true, and worthy of cultivation. 

The Greeks discussed its morality ; the Ital- 
ians its value; the French deelared a poem 
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should be written exclusively for the learned 


' classes ; while the Spanish rendered a contrary 


| verdict, in favor of the people. 


The Germans 


' claim that the object of poetry is beauty ; 
| and the English school assert the object to be 


pleasure. Coleridge declares poetry to be an 
invitation of Nature, and Mr. Dallas declares 
Coleridge knew nothing about it. 

From all these opinious we can glean several 
important truths. All the critics admit that 
poetry excites intellectual pleasures ; from the 
Greeks we learn that it is moral; from the 
Latins we have the assurance that it is profit- 
able; the French assure us it produces pleas- 
ure in the aristocratic mind, and the Spanish 
declare that the ordinary intellect is best adapt- 
ed to the appreciation of poetry. Thus we 
perceive that true poetry is that which will 
please all men who possess a moderate share 


| of intelligence. 


Both in prose and poetry, the vehicle of ex- 
pression is Janguage; the difference between 
them consisting in the arrangement, which, in 


| poetry, is the construction natural to us in a 


state of excitement. Metre is the form of a 
poem, and its laws govern the selection and 
disposal of the words employed. Metrical lan- 
guage is the language of excitement, and in 
every metrical work we have the right to de- 
inand that the metre itself should be accompa- 
nied by the natural language of excitement. 
This is the first essential of good metre. The 
passion must be present and must be expressed 
in proper terms. A poem, however, is a work 
of art, and not the product of chance; conse 
quently there must be some manifestation of 
the volition of the poet. It is the use of the 
language of excitement, governed and directed 
by the will of the poet, which constitutes 
metre. These elements must be present. And 
the higher the degree of the excellence of each, 
the more faultless the metre will be. It is the 
mind that can bring each one of these opposing 
forces to its highest perfection which can pro- 
duce the most wonderful metrical effects. The 
object of metre is to stimulate the attention— 
to increase vivacity and mental excitement of 
the reader. It augments the attention and af- 
fects the mind, as oxygen acts on the body, or 
wine increases our sociableness 

The object of a poem is the excitement of in- 
tellectual pleasure. This distinguishes poetry 
from science, whose object is the discovery or 
communication of truth. Another test of a 
poem is that each one of the component parts 
gives as great an amount of pleasure as is com 
patible with the greatest possible pleasure to be 
derived from the composition asa whole. It 
is this peculiarity which distinguishes a poem 
from other compositions, such as novels, whose 
object is also the production of pleasure. 

Every composition, claiming to be a poem, 
must possess the three following essentials : 
the metre must be perfect, and then sweetness 
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of versification will be present; the images, 
illustrations, and similes should flash upon the 
mind of the reader; and the poem should be 
animated with feeling—every line should burn 
with the fervor of passion. Foran example of 
the first effect, or rhythmical beauty, we would 
refer the reader to the exquisite poems of Mr. 
Poe ; Coleridge’s poems illustrate how an image 
ean be flashed upon the mind—especially in his 
*“‘Ancient Mariner ;’’ and Byron has excelled in 
the last peetical effect, the realm of passion. 
We know of no poem which contains all the 
above effects, in such wonderful perfection, as 
the ‘Venus and Adonis.” 

There is much more, very much more, to be 
written on this subject, but we prefer to sug- 
gest rather than to give a complete and ex- 
haustive essay upon the subject. We have 
endeavored to illustrate the importance of poe- 
try, and we have also laid down a few laws 
which will enable any man of ordinary intelli- 
gence to determine good poetry. 

We have here placed within the reach of a 
reader, who will devote a half hour’s atten- 
tion, rules of criticism which it would require 
years of reading, and long cultivation of the 
taste, for any one to acquire by study. We 
write for intelligent men, who cannot devote 
much time to art, and yet who wish to appre- 
ciate it and to observe intelligently, as well as 
more profound students of the art. 


— oa — 


READERS AND WRITERS. 

EXTENSIVE reading by no means gives a man 
the ability to write. It may be the “idlest of 
dissipation,’’ and, as Frederick W. Rebertson 
has said, ‘I never knew but one or two great 
readers that amounted to anything.”’ Lord 
Erskine read but a few books, but their con- 
tents, like the iron atoms of the blood, passed 
into his mental organization. The practice of 
writing, however, if careful, and if associated 
with careful lime labor, traingall the faculties 
of the mind, and gives an apprehensive and 
skilful power in the use of materials for any 
definite purpose, whether those be the fruit of 
another’s industry, or the harvest of our own 
observations and investigation. Great readers 
sometimes impose on others in this respect by 
the volubility of their talk, but the actual pro- 
duct of their thought, on the printed page, 
proves the poverty of their intellectual re- 
sources and how futile had been their read- 
ing. JAMES RISTINE. 


~— — eS -_——~ 


To be furiously religious is to be irreligiously 
religious. 

Turnasare shadows, but the chase after them 
is real exercise. 

THE great end of a good education is to form 
a reasonable man. 


at first intended doing. 


GODLY’S LADY’S BOOK AND WAGAZINE. 


AN EVENTFUL EVENING. 


BY MONTGOMERY G. PRESTON. , 








' (Concluded from last month. ) 

So there was nothing left for him to do but 
to accomplish the feat of the exchange as has. 
tily as possible, that he might follow Leta and 
Mr. Marvelle to the parlor to prevent evena 
moment’s private conversation between them. 
He had forgotten now to be indifferent as to 
the result if Mr. Marvelle’s chances so nearly 
balanced his, and was feverish with anxiety 
while he was thus detained from them. His 
coat, having been only slightly damaged, was 
easily got in readiness for him again; at the 
imminent risk of colonizing his lungs with tu- 
bercles from 2» heavy instalment of cold, he re- 
jected his vest, as also the immense woollen 
corselet of a yellowish-brown hue which his 
host offered as a substitute for it. And, after 
plaiting a pair of Mr. Martin’s nether garments 
in voluminous folds about him, he did not even 
lose time in heaving a sigh over their brevity, 
nor over his general uncouth appearance, as 
reflected by the mirror, but proceeded to inter- 
rupt the ¢éte-a-tete admirably progressing in the 
parlor. 

Mr. Martin, accompanying him, insisted that 
he must occupy a chair near the fire, and, plae- 
ing one for him in an alarming proximity to 
the fiery furnace, stationed him in it. Then, 
there during one hour of mortal agony he sat, 
blinking at the crimson mass till his eyes were 
almost consumed in their sockets, and yet un- 
able to ‘“‘change his base,’’ because—had his 
guardian ange! heard aright his morning’s 
proposition to Lottie?—some glutinous sub- 
stance, unperceived by him until the adhesive 
mass had softened, spread, and fastened itself, 
like a parasitic growth, to the seat of his pants 
and the seat of the chair, detained him in one 
spot as effectually as if some devil-fish had 
bound him with its muscular arms. The per- 
spiration had, at first, oozed from the pores so 
profusely that the friendly secretion was soon 


| exhausted, and then the unprotected skin 


scorched, scorched, scorched, until he expected 
to see it grow brown and shrivelled in the ope- 
ration, and still the huge logs upon the irons 
seemed to grow larger, redder, and to throw 
out ten per cent. more of caloric than they had 
He imagined he felt 
as one sitting astride the equator, with the sun 
pouring its ardent rays upon him, would be 


| likely to feel; the wall in the rear of the fire- 


place and Mr. Marvelle and Leta playing chess 
behind him being his tropics of Capricorn and 
Cancer, limiting him to this torrid—and horrid 
—zone. Earnest, agonized, were his obsecra- 
tions of Hestia, who had charge of this torrefy- 
ing hearth, that she would turn the calefacient 
eurrent from his direction, and it seemed in- 
credible to him that such a religion as pyrolatry 
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had ever Owned its professor. A servant com- 
ing in, When he was almost deflagrated, to re- 
plenish the devouring element, decided him to 
make a desperate effort to escape from further 
torture. It was true that, where he was sitting, 
he would be a check upon Mr. Marvelle should 
he have any inclination to confess to Leta the 
sad havoe which the boy-god had made of his 
heart, but he, as the flames rolled higher and 
sent out a stronger body of scouts to seek him, 
he agreed fully with Alice Carey, that, 

“although ’tis very right for what is good to strive, 

‘Tis very erring to kill one’s self to keep one’s seif 

alive.” 

So he arose, artfully grasping the chair with 
both hands (asif it would not have stuck to hiin 
with the pertinacity of a leech without their 
assistance!) and dexterously wheeled himself 
and it aside. And, seeing that Leta and Mr. 
Marvelle, seemingly absorbed. in the game, 
gave no sign of having observed his discom- 
fiture and manceuvre, he began to feel more 
pleasantly. As yet, the curse, invoked by the 
captive Jews in the event of their forgetting 
Jerusalem, seemed to have fallen upon Peyton, 
for his right hand had forgot its cunning, and 
his tongue had cleaved to the roof of his mouth 
during this hour of agony, except when his 
sufferings had taught it to protrude. But as 
Leta, after checkmating Mr. Marvelle, laid 
aside the board, and Clarence began some en- 
tertaining war reminiscences, Peyton felt that 
now was the time for him to join the conversa- 
lion, as his experience had undoubtedly made 
him familiar with the subject. 

“T have seen the soldiers firing their guns 
even when they were almost doubled in their 
hands from the heat generated by their con- 
stant use,’’ asserted Mr. Marvelle, in the course 
of the conversation. 

“And, at Vicksburg, I saw the guns shot out 
of the men’s hands, and their breeches shot off 
—the breeches of the guns, I mean,”’ announced 
Peyton, adding the explanation convulsively. 

An awful pause succeeded, during which 
Peyton longed to hear some one laugh natu- 
rally, or speak a soothing word to him. Then 
aspasm of coughing shook Mr. Marvelle’s frame 
until Peyton wished that the performance of 
the task had been left to him. And when ex- 
haustion and the peril to his bloodvessels finally 
induced Clarence to discontinue his whoops, 
Leta, ignoring the fauwr pas altogether, intro- 
duced an entirely new topic, thereby gaining 
his everlasting gratitude. | 
subsided. A thousand times during the silent 
reverie, with which he now amused himself, 


Henceforth Peyton | 


he wished himself at home, and Clarence Mar- | 


Velle in—in—in another country. But he had 
no idea of deserting, even had he been able to 
escape from the glutinous fetters which he 
had discovered were moulded of some of the 
“taffy” with which the children, before sup- 
per, had had their hands filled. He had suf- 
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fered too much in the cause to be a renegade 
at this point. Lottie had truthfully asserted 
that he was bashful, but Nora had an equally 
good foundation for her declaration that he 
was obstinate; so he sat still and bided his 
time, improving every moment as it flew when 
he was sure that neither Leta nor Mr. Marvelle 
was watching him, by slowly, inch by inch, re- 
leasing his clothes from the bondage in which 
they were held. It was a tedious task, and one 
which demanded patience and vigilance, but 
earnest perseverance finally accomplished it. 
And then he applied himself to the equally dif- 
ficult work of utilizing the superfluous immen- 
sity of his garments by folding the proximate 
portion which had escaped the ‘‘taffy’’ conta- 
gion down upon the damaged regions, in which 
he did not succeed to his satisfaction for some 
time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin, to his chagrin, favored 
them with their presence a short while, inter- 
rupting him longer than he was grateful to 
them. But time passed, and, confident of hav- 
ing done their full duty, his host and hostess 
departed, though with, evident astonishment 
that their guests did not do likewise, and with 
significant glances at the clock, which had al- 
ready clasped hands at twelve. 

Then the room held an uneasy trio. Peyton 
sat mincingly upon only an edge of the chair, 
silent but with an heroic determination to be 
as firm as the rock of Gibraltar in his resolve 
to outstay Marvelle, who, unquiet as an angle 
worm, eyed Peyton imploringly and reproach- 
fully by turns, while Leta grew more and more 
dignified in her attempts to conceal behind her 
politeness, surprise, and, possibly, irritation at 
the unfashionable length of her city guest's 
visit. With the usual feminine justice, she 
placed the entire blame at the door of the man 
for whom she did not care, while sympathy in 
Peyton’s diffidence, or some other latent emo- 
tion, furnished her with a sufficient excuse for 
him. 

At last, when the fire was dying upon the 
hearth, and Leta did not move to have it re- 
plenished, when chanticleer had loudly pro- 
claimed the first hour of the morning, and the 
clock upon the mantle had united its silvery 
chimes with the brazen voice of the old time- 
keeper in the hall, to confirm the report from 
the poultry-yard, a servant bearing a Jamp ap- 
peared with his master’s compliments, and 
would the@young gentlemen permit him to 
show them to a room, as it was growing late, 
and the night was too inclement for their re- 
turn to town. 

Then Clarence Marvelle, shocked beyond 
measure at his own stupidity, leaped from his 


| chair, declined the offer, made his adieus has- 


tily, and strode from the room, closely followed 
by Peyton, half regretting his obstinacy, and 
frightened in the anticipation that he would 
probably lose more than he would gain by it. 
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He had reached the portico, and heard the door 
closing behind him, when the loop of the tiny 
crimson cord which Lottie had tied upon his 
hand tr memoriam, caught upon some provi- 
dential nail of the doorway, and reminded him 
of Lottie’s note and his promise to her. Now, 
Peyton Harley had a lively appreciation of 
the obligatory nature of a promise, however 
thoughtlessly given ; so, without giving himself 
time for reflection, he, actuated by somewhat 
of that spirit which, in moments of excitement, 
lead men to the performance of heroic deeds, 
turned quickly, opened the door, and re-entered 
the hall in time to intercept Leta as she was 
ascending the broad, oaken stairway. She 
looked back, and, seeing him, descended quick- 
ly, but, as she confronted him, his momen- 
tary bravery evaporated beneath her inquiring 
glance, and he stood before her without utter- 
ing a word, nervously twirling his hat in his 
hands. 

““Whatisit? Is anythingthe matter? Have 
you left something ?”’ she asked, seeing that he 
did not attempt to explain his reappearance. 

““ Yes—Lottie’s note--I promised to ask you 
for it,’’ he replied, earnestly wishing that his 
tongue had shrivelled before the promise was 
given. 

She started, though not in surprise, while the 
blood, inacrimson flood, rushed into her cheeks. 
““I—I cannot let you have it,’’ she stammered, 
placing her hand, with a protecting gesture, 
into her pocket, where he knew she had stored 
the note. 

‘*But—pardon me—you must let me have it, 
unless you have destroyed it. I promised Lot- 
tie to ask you for it,’’ Peyton persisted, miracu- 
lously emboldened by her very embarrassment. 

*““But you—you do not know what is in it,”’ 
she still objected. 

‘*No; but Lam to find out. I promised her 
to read it before I left here, and you will com- 
pel me to prolong my visit indefinitely if you 
do not give it to me now,”’ he laughed, feeling 


strangely at his ease as she, with downcast | 


eyes and blushing face, stood before him. 
seemed animated by the spirit of determina- 
tion which enabled Christian to pass through 
the Slough of Despond, which had seemed so 
formidable. 

Hesitatingly, she drew her hand from her 
pocket till one tiny corner of the note was re- 
vealed, and then would have slipped it back 
quickly had he not, acting upon thdé@rresistible 


He | 


impulse of the moment, made the hand his | 


trembling prisoner. 

** May I not take it?’’ he pleaded, as he firmly 
held his pretty captive. 

A sob, procreated by nervous excitement, 
gurgled in’ her throat, but a smile dimpled 
about her lips as she lifted her eyes for a mo- 
ment’s examination of his face, and then suf- 
fered him to draw the note from her grasp. 
While opening it, he still detained her hand. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


“‘T was to read it in your presence, and you 
might attempt to escape the infliction by flight,” 
he explained, fearful of offending her. Then, 
by the light of the hall lamp, he read Lottie’s 
words— 


DeEAR Leta: I send Peyton out to you to 
take my place this evening. Puss and 1| have 
an engagement at Uncle Wilmot’s to meet his 
niece Miss Caruthers and her brother, who, 
you know, does not occupy this secondary po- 
sition in Nora’s estimation, and neither of us 
can come ; but 1’ll wager that the boy, Cassa- 
bianca himself, did not stand more obstinately 
at his post than will my brother Peyton, who 
will be acting entirely under my orders during 
his visit—that is, if he does his duty, and oh, 
Leta, dear, I count upon you to encourage him 
in the conscientious performance of the tasks 
I have allotted him, one of which is that he is 
to ask you for this note to bring back to me. 
Now, don’t disturb your precious cranium with 
the effort to discover the ** wherefore” of this. 


| Lrequire blind obedience ; so don’t destroy this 


important document, but yield it to Peyton 


| when he amasses sufficient courage to ask you 


for it. This will be an entire evening’s oceu- 
pation for him, I anticipate, and will, for that 
period of time at least, retard the decision of 
Mr. Marvelle’s fate, and gain for Peyton that 
much longer day of grace. For the hundredth 
time, I repeat that he loves you, Leta, loves 
you twenty’times more than this Mr. Clarence 
Marvelle does, and his only fault is that he 
has not one-twentieth part of Mr. Marvelle’s 
‘*brass’’ to teli you so. His misfortune, you 
know, has made him peculiarly sensitive, and 
if you care aught for him you will not cherish 


| ill-will against him because he has not sought, 


| him along. 


in his riper years, to confirm the asseverations 
of love for you which, seven years ago, he made 
with boyish enthusiasm. Lay aside your false 
pride, and be a darling, a true woman, and help 
Roll back these seven years which 
stand as the stone against the sepulchre of that 


| past, and, breathing new life into those happy 


days which have seemed almost to slumber 
with the dead, call them forth and let them 
touch your heart with their softening influence. 
And when he asks you if you will enter the 
future with him, trust him, Leta, and say “yes,” 
if for no other reason, for the sake of the “spe 
cial pleading”’ of LOTTIE. 


“And will Leta say ‘yes?’” he pleaded, 
striving to find in the neighborhood of the 
nut-brown curls, so clearly defined upon his 
shoulder, the face which, in the excitement of 
the reading, he had drawn to a resting-place 
upon the broadcloth which scarcely muffled the 
hurried pulsations of his heart. 

Humph! Few of the female sex will admit 
that women are peculiarly perverse, but cer- 
tainly Leta Martin’s conduct at this point was 
a sufficient illustration of the fact, for at this 
very time, when Peyton was straining his ears 
to accommoiate her reply, she must needs give 
it in so low a tone that his tympanums were 
put to their mettle to catch the sound at all, 
and must have had very imperfect success, 
since Peyton, when afterwards questioned by 
the historian, seemed to have only a confased 
memory of the answer and that part of the 
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interview which immediately succeeded. 
ing been a bashful youth, he was probably un- 


accustomed to the excitement incidental to such | 


a position, and his companion was addled be- 
yond his contro]. Ceftain it is, he took no note 
of the passing moments, until— 

“Do you hear that?’ she exclaimed, as 
Time’s restless watchmen, upon their beat in 
parlor and hall, broke upon the surrounding 
stillness to ery the second hour of the night. 

“Yes, but please don’t pay any attention to 
the garrulous old meddlers; let me stay ten 
minutes longer,’? he pleaded, making lavish 
use—ahem !—of the most effective means of 
persuasion. 

*Not one moment shall you add to the score 
which is several miles too long already,’ she 
declared, with the vehemence of Miss Jennie 
Wren herself. ‘ Youshould be punished some- 


what for your share in this evening’s work, | 


anyway,’’ she added, indulging in woman’s 
amiable propensity to quarrel with her sweet- 
heart or husband on the eve of parting with 
him, that his memory of her may be kept green. 

“T could not see the justice in that,’’ he pro- 
tested. ‘‘I was but obeying Lottie, and trying 
to spare you annovance’— 

“Let me congratulate you upon having sue- 
ceeded so admirably,’ interrupted Leta. ‘“ But 
indeed you should be punished’’— 

“And indeed I have been, though undeserv- 
edly, I think,’’ he ejaculated, in -dolorous re- 
membrance of the several afflictions of which 
he had been the victim that evening. ‘I have 
not time to enumerate my punishments, but, 
truly, I can say, with Job, ‘my burden is heav- 
ier than my groaning.’ Yet, if you don’t con- 
sider that it is sufficient, devise some other 
punishment, and let me come to-morrow morn- 


” 


ing early’’— 


“You are here this morning earlier than you | 


should be, and I do not admire the fashion,’ 
she asserted, making no attempt to subdue the 
yawn which threatened to dislocate her max- 
ilar levers. 

He laughed, indulgently, while his eyes 
brightened with the conviction that she was 
the most perfect specimen of the Creator's 
handiwork. 


“Well, after that broadside hint, I cannot | 
tefuse to take my departure, but I warn you | 


that I shall not be absent long enough for you 
to forget me. Punctually at ten I shall reap- 
pear, and I hope you shall have returned from 


dreamland to receive meat that hour. Andnow, | 
Open the door and push me out, dearie, else’ — | 


The remainder of the conversation was too 
incoherent, too much interrupted to be chroni- 
cled here. And if, at the sacrifice of all hos- 
pitable ideas, she agreed to his last proposition, 
he did not cherish resentment, but, when turned 
from her doors, went on his way whistling 
cheerfully or humming snatches of old songs, 
in blissful unconsciousness of discomfort as he 
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Hav- | 


ploughed through the snow which had fallen 
copiously since he had entered the house. 
When he reached the gate it was to find a shiv- 
ering, cramped, half-frozen figure perched 
upon the top bar. 

‘Where in thunder have you been?’’ asked 
Clarence Marveile’s voice, as he approached. 

‘“‘And what, in the name of mercy, are you 
doing there?’’ queried Peyton, astonished, be- 
yond measure, at his friend’s position. 

“Acting ‘I am sitting on the stile, Mary’— 
if this perplexing gate is what you country 
people term ‘a stile,’’’ he explained, good- 
naturedly. 

“Well! And, from present appearance, I 
must decide that this ‘style’ of proceeding is 
‘the latest agony,’’’ laughed Peyton, gazing 
upward at Mr. Marvelle, who was dolorously 
gazing down upon him. 

“Indeed it is!’? was the rejoinder. ‘I sur- 
mise that, unlike Byron’s young Highlander, I 
do not look as if 1 loved my ‘ bleak regions nor 
panted for new.’ I tried my level best to dis- 
locate the joints of this gate, but not so many 
as one of them would move. Some one must 
have nailed them since this evening.”’ 

“Yes, it is probable that Jack Frost has had 
his hammer and nails about here enough to do 
the work for us. The snow has settled around 
them, and they are well frozen,’’ explained 
Peyton, after a critical survey of the obstinate 
bars. 

‘And so am I,’’ Marvelle announced, with a 
shiver. ‘After finding that 1 could not draw 
the bars, I retired in good order up here out of 
the snow, and intended climbing down upon 
this side to join the horse company in the shed 
yonder for warmth, but, thanks to that con- 
founded gallop of my brave steed, King Wil- 
liam, and to the conglaciating process which I 
was undergoing, to both of which I am unac- 
customed, every motion made by this taber- 
nacle of clay is agonizing to the spirit within, 
| and, having sueceeded in surmounting this 
obstacle, I have gone no further, but was rest- 
ing upon my laurels—and the top of the gate— 
when you came.” 

“Well, dismount, now, from your Rosinante, 
and assist me to knock open these bars. It 
will not do to remain here much longer, and 
we must walk to town unless we can open this 
gate, or you can leap it on horseback,’’ ener- 
getically declared Peyton, lifting a large rock 
and hammering at the bars. 

‘*Ye-e-s—ugh! Harley, did it ever oceur to 
you that I have any feeling in this ‘fearfully 
and wonderfully made’ tenement- house of 
| mine? If so, let me impress it upon your brain 

that the very mention to-night of a horseback 

leap over this ten-foot fence wounds that sen- 
sitiveness, and that your hammering down 
there, since it causes a vibration of my throne, 
is exceedingly distressing to my delicately- 
| organized constitution,’’ drawled Clarence, 
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clinging to his perch manfully, as Peyton’s 
vigorous strokes threatened to dislodge him. 


““You jump down and come and help me, I | 


tell you, or we will never get away from this 
place !’’ said Peyton, ceasing his work to enable 
his quondam rival to descend. 

“You can do the jumping yourself, if you 
wish, for what is the use of such extra excru- 
ciating exertion for me? All the jumping in 
the world, even if I should be so foolish as to tor- 


ture my bones with such gymnastic perform. | 


ance, would not prepare me to ride that Prince 
Charlie, or any other scion of royalty to-night, 
and, besides, that snow does not look like an 
agreeable carpet. So, although I much resem- 
ble the ‘shuddering tenant of the frigid zone’ 
in all save boldly proclaiming ‘the happiest 
spot his own,’ I shall coolly maintain my posi- 
tion unless you lift me down.’’ And in an in- 
stant Peyton, perceiving that his companion 
was really suffering, extended his strong arm 
to receive him. Then, when he had landed 
him as gently as possible, he removed his great 


coat, and, in the face of Marvelle’s protesta- | 


tions, wrapped it around him. 

**] shall be heated by work,”’’ he averred, 
resuming his hammering, determinedly, ‘and 
you must walk about while | make an aperture 
here.” 

And soon, by manly perseverance accom- 
plishing his purpose, they went together to 
find the horses. As they approached the shed 
five or six shadowy objects emerged from it and 
rushed past them with loud lamentations. 

‘“*What are those?’’ asked Clarence, clutch- 
ing Peyton’s arm. 

**Calves,’’ Peyton explained, as they entered 
the shed and led forth the horses. 


There was a moment’s silence as they came | 


out into the brighter light; it was broken by 
an exclaination from Peyton. 
**As I live, Marvelle, those rascally calves 


have chewed off every hair of my horse’s tail!’’ | 


“Is—is that it?” asked Clarence, incredu- 


lously. ‘Then they ’ve got Duke John’s, for he | 


has lost his glory also. ‘Alas! poor Yorick, 
he added as they slowly promenaded around 
the depilated steeds. 

«The scoundrels !’” was Peyton’s bitter ejac- 
ulation. “Who would have thought that we 
were putting our horses into acalf shed? The 
beastly brutes! Oh, for a Josh Billings or a 
butcher, to ‘ essay’ all the calves in the world !"’ 

‘But is this a habit of the species? Do they, 
having such uncouth tails themselves, bear a 
grudge against every animal that displays a 
finer one, or has this happened merely because 
these five or six particular vaccine offspring 
desire to follew the latest fashion in chig- 
nons, and have thus endeavored to provide 
themse]ves?” asked Clarence, partly from real 


ignorance upon the subject, but with a droll | 


appreejation of the ladierous occurrence. 


“A habit, indeed! Yes, and one that is 
| taught them by the legion of devils which has 
possession of each one of their beastly bodies! 
1 believe it isa fact, withheld from us by natu- 
ralists, that every calf*lodges an insatiable 
demon, which sends it forth upon foraging ex- 
peditions after anything and everything in 
creation that can be chewed, or swallowed 
| without chewing. Everything that they could 
reach, from Lottie’s choicest shrubbery down 
to my mother’s parlor curtains and the entire 
week’s wash, including Marseilles counter. 
panes and double biankets, I have known them 
to consume or destroy at home. They area 
luxury which it would bankrupt a Rothschild 
to keep, and if the dinornis was worse than 
they, I think it was wise in our antediluvian 
progenitors to permit and encourage the race 
to become extinct. But hark! what is that? 
The dogs have scented us, and I do assure you 
that Mr. Martin’s dogs are, if possible, worse 
than his calves! Hurry, and let us retire from 
this.’’ 

“Yes, certainly, for I must confess to hay- 
ing a decided distaste to dogs,’’ assented Cla- 
rence, “‘ but what shall we do with the horses? 
It will be daylight when we reach town, and 
every one will perceive that our steeds have”— 

‘*** No tails where the tails ought to grow,’ of 
course ; but that is more to my fancy than that 
they should come here in search of us and find 
that we have no heads where the heads ought 
to grow, and our limbs likewise minus. The 
| dogs are approaching, and the man who de- 
liberates is lost! Up, and let us away !’’ hur- 
riedly said Peyton, assisting his companion to 
mount his horse, while he vaulted into Royal 
Archy’s saddle. 

Stopping at the gate only long enough to re- 
' build one or two of the prostrate bars, they 
hastened on, nor slacked in speed until a groan 
from Clarence was wafted to Peyton’s ears. 

‘Hallo! are you suffering still?’ he asked, 
reining in his horse suddenly. 

Like the well-disciplined military veteran he 
had the honor to be, his horse, which Clarence 
was riding, fell back upon its haunches and 
came toa full stop, but Clarence himself, either 
from not having received any premonition of 
the abrupt halt, or, actuated by a desire to 
reach town, even at the risk of his neck, before 
daylight could reveal to every passer-by the 
denuded condition of their horses, endeavored 
to continue the ride upon his own responsibility, 
and was unceremoniously precipitated over his 
horse’s head some five or six feet. Thanks to 
the soft though chilly bed which the old wo- 
man in the sky had made for him by casting 
| down her feathers generously, he fared better 

than he would have done had she not kindly 
chosen that night to pick her geese, and was 
up, shaking the snowflakes from every part of 
his vesture, brushing them from his face and 
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neck, and spewing them out of his mouth, when 
Peyton, utterly dismayed by this fresh calam- 
ity, reached him. 

“U-gh! A-h! What was it that happened?” 
asked Clarence, somewhat dazed by his mis- 
fortune. 

This was too much for Peyton’s equanimity, 
and it was only after several minute’s violent 
exertion that he was enabled to begin the reply. 
“We stopped’’— 

“Ye-es, 1 see we did. And what, in the 
name of merey, possessed you to think of stop- 
ping without giving me warning? If I had 
twenty guardian angels, they could not have 
held me on that horse through the shock of 
that halt, unless you had given them some of 
your ‘taffy’ for sticking- plasters, and even 
then I would have been like those soldiers you 
saw at Vicksburg.”’ 

“T told you it was not the soldiers,”’ indig- 
nantly began Peyton, but Clarence interrupted 
him. 

“Oh, sure enough! I had forgotten that 
your explanation relieved us of the impression 
that it was the men and not the guns who— 
but where are you going? Harley, I say, come 
back and make friends with me. Don’t, for 
Heaven’s sake, leave me to perish in this un- 
civilized country, and [’ll promise you never 
to refer to either subject again. Now you will 
be my benefactor once more if you will help 
me to resume my seat in that uncertain saddle, 
and hold me in it till we reach town. Ugh! I 
dread to begin the journey again!’’ and, in 
truth, his face looked haggard in the uncertain 
light. 

“Well, we will go slowly the rest of the 
way,’’ Peyton soothingly said. 

“Which will be but linked agony ‘long 
drawn out,’’’? his querulous companion re- 
joined. ‘I say, Harley, don’t you wish we 
had accepted that impertinent darkey’s proffer 
of a comfortable room at the farm-house ?”’ 

“No!” declared Peyton, whose principal ob- 
jection was antagonistic to the pronoun “ we.” 

“You don’t, eh? Well, when I was waiting 
for you, I had begun to think that you had 
thought better of your refusal, and had gone 
back to claim the hospitality they extended. 
Why did you return?” asked Marvelle, with 
what Peyton esteemed the most impolite ab- 
ruptness. 

“To—to geta—a message from Lottie,’’ stam- 
mered Peyton. 

“Did she tell you to get it? And why didn’t 
you ask for it earlier in the evening? You 
might have prevented all this trouble, if you 
had done so,”” was Marvelle’s petulant assur- 
ance, but Peyton, knowing that such an act 
might have involved him in greater trouble, 
could not condemn himself for his sin of omis- 
sion. 

““I—I—forgot it until we were leaving,”’ he 
truthfully asserted. 


‘‘Well, after seeing you blushing and jerking 
and tripping up yourself all the evening, if Miss 
Leta did but glance towards you, I never would 
have believed that you would voluntarily return 
to the lion’s den after once being liberated from 
it; but I suppose ‘sister Lottie’ has wedged 
you under her dainty thumb so completely that 
fear of her overcame your diffidence. Would 
she pet and coddle you to-morrow if you are 
sick and would return without the message?” 
Clarence musingly queried. 

“Yes, she would!’’ indignantly declared 
Peyton. 

“I don’t believe it, for my sisters don’t pet 
me except when I do what they want of me,” 
Clarence rejoined, with decision. 

‘‘Lottie was created of different materials, 
then, for she is as sweet and pretty as a rose, 
as you would see if you stop at home with me 
and let them nurse you well. See, we are al- 
most there! Say you will come with me,’’ pro- 
posed Peyton, cordially. 

“Do you mean it? But what would your 
mother and sisters say ?’’ Clarence asked, eager 
to accept the invitation, yet doubtful of the 
propriety of doing so. 

‘*They will be delighted to have me bring 
you there, and I will install Lottie as chief 
nurse if you will come,” rejoined Peyton, with 
a praiseworthy desire to Compensate Clarence, 
as far as possible, for the loss he had been in- 


, strumental in causing him to sustain. 


And in this he succeeded far better than he 
had anticipated, for this choice of a nurse for 
Clarence changed the tenor of his life. Dur- 
ing the few days he lolled about Peyton’s home, 
with Lottie to entertain him, while Peyton as- 
siduously frequented ‘‘The Martin Box,’’ his 
eyes were opened to the true position of affairs, 
and, being of a truly philosophic temperament, 
he followed the wise advice— 

“*Whether from Pleasure’s jaunting car you happen 
to be tilted, 

Or whether by a handsome girl you happen to be 

jilted, 

Don’t dedicate your time and lungs to useless ab- 

jurgation, 

But, picking up your limbs and heart, accept the 

situation,” 

and Miss Lottie caught the rebounding heart, 
caring but little for its history previous to com- 
ing into her possession, because she trusted his 
assertion that he would forever be grateful to 
Peyton and Destiny for interfering and pre- 
venting him from committing a grievous error 
that Eventful Evening. 


~ =>-> _ 


REAL glory consists in the conquest of our- 
selves. 

DIssENsIons, like small streams, gather as 
they run. 

TRUE religion builds her grandeur on the 


| public good. 
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CHIVALRY. 





BY J. J. B. 


As we regard the habits and institutions | 


which characterized nations of the past, and 
which served to render powerful and influen- 
tial the most ignorant and barbarous people, 
we are reminded of those medizval customs 
which have exerted so powerful an influence 
upon succeeding generations, and which have 
not entirely disappeared even from among the 
people of to-day. The institution of chivalry 
must be considered one of the most important 
of these customs, from its tendency to promote 
sentiments, not only of justice and benevo- 
lence, but also of honor and religion. 

“The wild exploits of romantic knights,” 
says Doctor Robertson, ‘‘ who sallied forth in 
quest of adventure, are well known, and have 
been treated with proper ridicule. The politi- 
cal and permanent effects of the spirit of chiv- 
alry have been less observed. 
humanity which accompanies all the operations 
of war, the refinements of gallantry, and the 
point of honor, the three chief circumstances 
which distinguish modern from ancient man- 
ners, may be ascribed, in a great measure, to 
this whimsical institution, seemingly of little 
benefit to mankind.’’ 

The romance and fable connected with these 
comparatively ancient times, coming down to 
us through the golden mists of poetry and tra- 
dition, have a charm which the present, how- 
ever remarkable, can never express. Chivalry 
was an institution in which valor, gallantry, 
and religion were strangely blended, and its 
distinguishing features were therefore a ro- 
mantic spirit of adventure, a love of arms, and 
of the rewards of valor, and an eagerness to 
succor the distressed and redress wrongs ; and 
this institution was especially adapted to the 
necessities of those times called with so much 
propriety the dark ages, a period when the 
majority were shrouded in the darkness and 
obscurity of paganism and superstition, and 
the few to whom the star of true learning was 
visible followed its guiding rays with feeble 
sight and unsteady steps. The origin of this 
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| Secure eternal happiness, it is natural that 

| they should be so regarded. 

| It was not until the eleventh cerftury that 

| chivalry became a settled institution, possess. 
ing fixed regulations and requirements, and 
exercising an extensive influence over the peo- 
ple; after this time it gradually extended that 
influence, and finally, brought to maturity and 
splendor by the crusades, embraced almost 
the whole of Europe. From an early age the 
youth were given every advantage which would 
inspire sentiments of honor and courage, and 
afford opportunities for exercising those habits 
of gallantry and reverence which were always 
characteristics of their order; in their various 
contests and tournaments, in their private life, 
in their notable deeds, and, in short, in all 
their exploits, the approval of the fair sex was 
a sufficient reward for any danger or hardship 
to which they might be exposed, for 

“Tt hath been through all ages ever seen 
That, with the praise of arms and chivalry, 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been, 
And that for reason’s special privity.” 


Another distinguishing feature in their cus- 


| toms was an eagerness to succor the distressed 


most worthy institution is to be attributed, | 


without doubt, to the ancient Gothie nations, 
among whom the profession of arms was the 
only employment which was deemed honora- 
ble, and with whom we are accustomed to as- 
sociate the greatest ferocity and barbarism. 
These are described by Voltaire as ‘“‘a troop 
of hungry wolves, driving before them the 
scattered timid herds, and involving all in 
ruin and destruction.’’ And, as their renown 
resulted, for the most part, from their ferocity, 
which was rendered greater than that of other 
nations from their belief in an unalterable 
destiny, and in an heroic sacrifice of life to 


and redress wrongs inflicted upon the helpless 
and innocent. The descent of the northern 
barbarians upon the harmless and inoffensive 
peasantry, bringing ruin and desolation upon 
their quiet homes, and rousing them to arms 
only to be slaughtered with relentless ferocity, 
scarcely ever failed to meet with just and 
speedy retribution. 

We can see to how great an extent the insti- 
tution of chivalry was beneficial to the people 
of Europe, how it infused humanity into war- 
fare at a period when the character of the age 
rendered it almost a necessity, how it intro- 
duced courtesy of manners where people were 
rude and uncultivated, and how it promoted 
respectful and delicate attentions to the femi- 
nine sex when the necessities of the time espe- 
cially demanded it. But when we seek for 
traces of those medieval customs among the 
people of to-day, we almost entirely fail to 
distinguish anything which reminds us of those 
practices which our ancestors thought required 
of them; and as we regard the actions of our 
own countrymen, we invariably notice thought- 
lessness and indifference in place of the cour- 
teous manners and considerate attention which 
we should naturally expect. The age when 
every right was obtained and preserved by 


| arms, and when courage in warfare was neces- 


| lives, as once, in behalf of others. 


sary to win favor and esteem, has passed ; but 
our duty in this respect remains the same, al- 
though we are not called upon to sacrifice our 
We should 
nevertheless feel it our duty to conduct our- 
selves in accordance with those habits which 
| never failed, even in those times, to be received 
with favor and gratification. That spirit of 
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chivalry so lacking among us is needed no less 
by those of wealth and seeming refinement 
than by those of humble station. People of 
every class, although they may be wanting in 
that refinement themselves, are attracted by 
its magic power and influenced by its subtle 
charms. The man who, in the temptation and 
anxiety of an eventful life, preserves through 
alla spirit of benevolence and good-will toward 
his fellow men, and who, amid the strife of 
parties and the influence of political and social 
reform, adheres with unyielding tenacity to his 
principles of justice and honor, is not destined 
to become enveloped in obscurity and disgrace, 
but will be enrolled among those 
“Whose deeds should not pass away ; 

And names that must not wither, though the 

earth 
Forgets her empires with a first decay, 
The enslavers and the enslaved, their death and 
birth.” 


>: 


TO A PICTURE. | 


BY MOLLIE M’KEE. 





IN those eyes of wondrous beauty, 
In that waving hair, 

I can trace what early childhood 
Promised richly there ; 

Like some half-forgotten vision 
Are those eyes so fair. 

Time has touched with gentle finger, 
As a mother’s true, P 

Sleeping thoughts and budding future, 
With a living hue; 

Hair and eyes have caught the glory 
Childish fancies drew. 

In the years we both remember, 
When we roamed at will, 

Every stream gave back this picture, 
With an artist's skill; 

Fleeting as the fleeting shadows, 
Cast upon them still. 

But the shaded woods re-echoed 
More than art can know; 

In the gladsome shouts of childhood 
From the vale below; 

Vanished with the voice of loved ones 
Heard so long ago. 

Was it that the wave deceived us, 
Seeming to restore 

From its depths the childish faces 
That are ours no more ? 

Trusted to the tiny billow, 
Breaking at the shore. 

Not in strength alone is power, 
For a deeper sea, 

Bearing to its sonnetless caverns 


| frowned! 





Gold and gems poured free, 
Could not in its pride have stolen 
Half as much from me. 


>a —— 


HAVE a candid and obliging manner in con- 
versation. 

A KNOWLEDGE of mankind is necessary to 
acquire prudence. 





ALOES. 


BY ADDIE F. VAN &. 








RAIN! rain! rain! pelting the nuts from tie 
dripping trees, beating down the tall grass in 
the meadows, and making a river of the village 
road. Overhead the air ‘‘had built up every- 
where an underroof of doleful gray,’’ and un- 
der it a heavy mist wrapped itself about the 
old stone house upon the hill, until it seemed 
an ill defined shadow of blackness, half ghost- 
like, and wholly uncanny. 

Rossiter Van Rensselaer, standing by his 
library, and looking out over his fair estates, 
tapped an impatient tattoo upon the pane, in 
time with the waltz that he was whistling un- 
der his breath, and ‘‘confounded”’ the business 
that kept him, in this dreary month, when, as 
the poet has it, there is 

‘“*No comfortable feel in any member— 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
No-vember!”’ 
at his country-seat, instead of allowing him 
the gay winter in the metropolis, of his plan- 
ning. I’e was looking out, as I said, his broad 


| white forehead drawn up in wrinkles of vexa- 
| tion, and his handsome mouth expressing a 
' very marked disgust, when his eyes dropped 


to the little farm-house in the valley, sitting 
independently in the midst of its ‘bending 
wheat and flowing rye fields.’”’ Instantly the 
wrinkles disappeared, and the mouth relaxed. 

“Ah, my little tenant!’’ he said, smilingly ; 


| “how pleased she was when I spoke to her 


yesterday! and how madam, her mother, 
It seems to me that I should like to 
see those blue eyes uplifted to mine, with a 
love-light shining in them. I’m a sad fellow, 
I’ll admit; a flirt, perhaps, and not good for 
much at any time; but I think just sucha pair 
of eyes, with a pure woman’s heart looking out 
of them, would lead me right again. I’ll go 
and see her this afternoon ;’’ and, still smiling, 
he re-commenced his tattoo, singing softly this 
time :— 


“Love that hath us in a net, 
Can he pass and we forget ? 
Many suns arise and set, 
Many a chance the years beget, 
Love the gift is love the debt, 

Even so! 
Love is hurt with jar and fret, 
Love is made a vague regret, 
Eyes with idle tears are wet, 
Idle habit links us yet. 
What is love? fof we forget. 
Ah! no, no!” 

Pretty little Nellie Vernon rocked back and 
forth before the fire in the tiny farm-house 
sitting-room, with its red ingrain carpet and 
bright chromos, and thought what a pretty 
house-dress her last year’s red merino made, 
when trimmed with the pieces left from her 
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new slate-colored dress, and wished that Mr. 
Van Rensselaer, of the hill, could see her in 
it. ‘*Though, to be sure,” with a little sigh, 
‘*he wasn't likeiy to.’” How gracefully he had 
sprung down from his beautiful bay pony 
(that he looked so grand on) the day before, 
and opened the gate for her when he saw she 
couldn’t, and then leaned against it afterwards 
while he talked! And then John Foster must 
needs come along. And here her vexation 
found its vent in words. 

Not very deep thoughts, any of them, were 
they? And yet, if the truth were known, I 
imagine those of our so-called ‘intelligent city 
damsels’’ would run somewhat after the same 
fashion. Whether to have their new dress 
puffed or flounced; to cut Miss Shoddy, or 
tolerate her, for the sake of her beautiful box 
at the opera; if Sir Whiskerado meant what 
he said at the last night’s ball; what lovely 
side whiskers Gordon Gordon's are, ete. Ah, 
me! 

*‘John Foster needn't have been so hateful, 
any way!’’ said Nellie, aloud, with a pout. 
**T didn’t say a dozen words to Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer, and I’m sure I had to be polite to him; 
and then the idea of his saying ‘the eagle can- 
not mate with the dove,’ or whatever it is, in 
such a hateful way, just as if ‘my lord’ was 
miles and miles above me! I’d like to show 
him’”’— 

A quiet womanly face from the other side of 
the room lifted itself at this, and a grave voice 
said, gently :— 

“My daughter, Nellie, darling, whatever 
else you do, don’t trifle with John Foster ; he 
will not bear it.”’ 

‘Well, he needn’t, I’m sure,” tossing back 
the pretty head hotly. ‘“‘Nobody wants him 
to.’’ 

Just then a great tall fellow came striding 
in, bringing with him a good deal of the out- 
side dampness, and two hands full of wild- 
flowers. A strong-looking, broad-shouldered 
young man he was, six feet high at least, with 
a comely Saxon face and merry blue eyes, that 
always looked into yours clear and true, and 
untroubled as a summer sky—‘‘a gentleman 
by the grace of God,” if not ‘*by the honor of 
men.”’ They wrote him “ yeoman.” 

“How cosey you look!” said he, cheerily. 
“Well, little girl, am I not to have any greet- 
ing?’’ and, looking down in the pretty, droop- 
ing face, he took both the little dimpled hands 
in his great broad ones. 
most would have lifted them to his lips, but he | 
only shook them cordially and dropped them 
again. “Don’t you want to go and look at | 
the brook? You remember you said you would 
like to see it after a rain; and the falls are 
beautifal. I stopped to look as I came along. | 
Will you come with me? No? Well, just as | 
you choose, little woman. Here are the pine- | 
cones you wanted for your baskets. What a 


” 


Any other man al- | 


tasty little body you are!’’ and he looked in 
open admiration and rare delight at the flow- 
ers, and pictures, and drooping vines grouped 
about. “I only wish it were my house that 
you were fixing.’’ And, having said this, his 
honest face flushed hotly, and he laughed an 
embarrassed little laugh, and looked out of the 
window. ‘‘ There goes the squire,’’ he said. 

Out of the gray mist, gracefully, daintily, 
with his handsome head down bent, and his 
gauntleted hand lazily touching his horse’s 
flowing mane, ‘‘my lord’’ came riding down 
to the farm. He stopped at the little vine. 
wreathed door, tapped lightly, and came in, 
bending with that deferential respectful way 
of his, over Mrs. Vernon’s hand, raised Miss 
Nellie’s dimpled fingers to his lips, and turned 
to speak to Mr. Foster. 

**T’ll match Van Rensselaer,”’’ said one of 
his city friends one day, ‘“‘against all New 
York, for politeness. Why, he speaks to 
every woman as if she were a duchess,”’ and 
betook himself to his mirror forthwith to try 
and catch the envied manner. 

‘The old house seems so lonely this morn- 
ing, and you, I could see from my library win- 
dow, were very cosey, and I couldn’t resist the 
temptation of intruding upon you. Now that 
I am here, may I stay?” 

Mrs. Vernon smiled at his pleading look, a 
little flattered, withal, that the young gentle- 
man who was the acknowledged favorite of 


_ the country around, should be so ‘‘iaken”’ with 


her daughter, and declared that she ‘should 
be most happy to have him, of course.”” So he 
threw his heavy sable-lined cloak, with its dia- 
mond clasp, over the corner of the little sofa, 
and laid his whip with its flashing handle and 
his dainty gauntlets upon it, and, sitting down 


| by the low, wide fireplace, where the generous 


logs were crackling and snapping, and the 
bright flame went dancing up out of the chim- 
ney, betook himself to the task of winning 
Mrs. Vernon for his friend with zest. 

Stories of his travels he told them, in his 
genial, pleasant way—how he had stood with 
his feet among the lilies that whitened the 
banks of the Jordan, or floated with their 
‘soft cheeks upon its lulling tide ;’’ and seen 
the sunrise from the top of the “ mount of 
olives.” Then, while his tones grew gayer, of 
his winter pleasures and his city friends; of 
his mother—and here his voice grew low and 


sad again—who had died and left him quite 


alone. 
** Ah, well!’’ he said, 
“*°Tis strange that those we lean on most, 
Thpse in whose laps our limbs are nursed, 
Fall into shadow soonest lost ; 
Those we love first, are taken first.’ 


“T’ve been a wild fellow since then, and done 
many things I would not if she had lived ; but 
we fellows always need some woman to keep 
us right, 1 think, and now I am quite alone; I 
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feel it sometimes. I did to-day, and that is 


why I came.” 


‘“‘Come as often as you like, sir, whenever | 
| to the farm-house, and only stopped now and 


you are lonesome,”’ said Mrs. Vernon, gently 
wiping the tears away that had gathered 
thickly in her kindly blue eyes, so like her 
daughter’s, while she, with her golden hair 
hiding her pretty and troubled face, was letting 
the tears fall, a bright shower to her lap. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer, riding home across the 
meadows, smiled softly to himself, ‘‘ Here, by 
God’s grace, is the one maid for me. What a 
pure, sweet little woman she is! I declare, 
when she was crying over my loneliness, I had 
much ado to keep from gathering her to my 
heart then and there. And so this Foster is 
my rival. He’s a nice fellow, but I don’t 
think I need fear him much.”’ 

John Foster was going home by the lane 
meanwhile, walking slowly and sadly over the 
damp brown leaves, and saying to himself, 
“That was a beautiful verse he said, but some- 
how the next one to it keeps troubling me :— 

“*God gives us love, something to love 

He lends us; but when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone.’ 
But Nellie has said she loved me, and Nellie is 
true.’’ 

Standing by the window and looking after 
them both, stood Nellie Vernon. A life of 
hardship, it might be, passed with John Foster 
true as steel beside her, or to be mistress of the 
great house upon the hill, and wearer of the 
magnificent Van Rensselaer diamonds. Which 
should it be? And she looked after them once 
again. The young squire had reached home, 
and was lingering in the great doorway to say 
a word to the groom that was leading his horse 
away. 

John Foster was plodding along the lane, as 
I said, with his head down bent, and the damp, 
dull mists 

“Enwound him fold by fold, and made him gray, 

And grayer, till himself became as mist 

Before her.” 
Then she turned in to the room again, saying, 
slowly, ‘‘How fortunate, how very fortunate 
it is that Iam not engaged to him!” And all 
the while the rain was falling—the gentle rain. 

Almost every day, as the time went on, 
Mr. Rensselaer’s bays swept up to the farm- 
house door, and John Foster, busy among his 
well-kept stock, or on his way to market with 
his heavily-laden farm wagon, would turn at 
the merry music of his sleigh-bells to look at 
the handsome face, with its thoughtless, con- 
tented smile, that bowed to him so kindly ; and 
then, with a sigh, draw his hat down over his 
honest blue eyes to hide the mist that was gath- 
ering in them, saying, sadly, ‘“‘Ah, well! It’s 
better as it is. He can give her more than I 
can. She’ll have a pleasant life in the man- 
sion on the hill. And it doesn’t matter about 


me. I suppose it’s good for me not to have 
what I wish.’’ 
And so it happened that he came less often 


then for a moment to see if all were well, and 
then Nellie almost always kept out of his way. 

The spring came on apace. The blue-eyed 
violets were already standing, like modest little 
maidens, on the south side of the great, gray 
rocks about, with their tiny feet hidden under 
the dead, brown leaves, and their faces lifted 
to the glad sunshine. The buttercups and dai- 
sies were gathering in the fields, the trees were 
decking themselves in their soft, green, suin- 
mer robes, the pearly-pink blossoms of the or- 
chard perfumed the breath of the soft south 
winds, and the hawthorn hedge was blossom- 
ing sweet beside the lane. 

The Van Rensselaer carriage was at the 
farm-house, and John Foster, feeding the 
sheep that clustered about him on the sunny 
hillside, saw them presently come out together ; 
saw how tenderly he lifted her in the carriage, 
how she turned to him with a bright smile as 
he sprang to his place beside her, and then— 


| then his head dropped on his broad breast, and 


one by one, slowly, as if they had forced their 
way, the bitter tears went splashing on the 
snow-white lamb, ‘the youngling of the flock,” 
that he was holding in his arms. 

“*T didn’t think,’’ he said, “I didn’t think I 
would find it so hard to give her up.”’ 

And just then, among the blossoms of the 
fragrant hawthorn hedge, Van Rensselaer was 
saying: ‘‘Won’t you come and be the mistress 
of the old house yonder, for I love you, love 
you, sweet?” 

And there, with the great lodge gates and 
the magnificent grounds upon one side, and 
simple, kindly John Foster standing among 
his sheep upon the other, she made her choice. 
“Yes,” said she, softly. 

That night the betrothal ring of the Van 
Rensselaer’s, that, bequeathed by father to son 


| for a century or so gone by, had flashed from 
| the patrician hand of many a blushing bride, 


graced the forefinger of Nellie Vernon, the 
farmer’s daughter. 

‘You can make of me what you choose,” he 
said, as he placed it there, and she remembered 
the words in bitterness long years afterwards. 

The days went drifting on, the hawthorn 
blossoms drooped and faded ; the reaper’s sic- 
kles ‘shone like sunbeams through the silver, 
flowing rye; and day after day, while the 
birds and the busy pollen-covered bees made 


the air drowsy with their music, the patient 
| oxen labored under the weight of the fragrant 


hay that the toilers were garnering for the 
winter’s store. Then “Autumn took her seat 
at the year’s great loom, and flashed through 
it her gorgeous conceptions.’”’ 

Under the cool, dark shadows of the stately 
pines in the little country churchyard, under 
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the scarlet ivy trailing from the low-arched 
door, and up to the chancel, where the white- 
robed rector stood, a bridal party passed one 
day, and John Foster standing quietly, with 
head low-bowed, heard his darling give herself 
away. 

Then the house on the hill was closed, and 
the newly-married pair went abroad on their 
wedding tour, and while John Foster tried his 
best to be son and daughter both to the lonely 
widow at the farm-house, Madam Nellie, drift- 
ing among the palaces of the ‘‘city of many 
bridges,’’ would twirl the letter from home, 
which told her of his kindness, in her soft, 
jewelled hand, thinking complacently of the 
“lucky escape” that she had had, and the 
“splendid match’’ that she had made. 

After five years they came back again, and 
Sunday by Sunday the beautiful, golden- 
crowned head, in its Parisian bonnet, that 
looked out from between the crimson curtains 
of the Van Rensselaer pew, distracted Mr. 
Foster's attention froin the quiet rector's voice. 
She had changed much, though, since he had 
seen her last. The blue eyes had lost their in- 
nocent wide-openness, and the sweet voice a 
little of the tender cadence that had thrilled 
two hearts a half-a-dozen years before. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer had grown strangely 
cold and quiet, and sometimes, not often 
though, his heavy eyes and pallid face would 
tell of an excess that would have been impos- 
sible in the old youthful days. 

Yes, little Nellie Vernon, interested in hang- 
ing-baskets, and thinking John Foster perfec- 
tion, and stately Mrs. Van Rensselaer, who 
came very seldom in her carriage to the farm- 
house, and tried so politely to hide how much 
her mother’s old-fashioned counsel and homely 
ways bored her during her short call; who cut 
John Foster openly, and gave magnificent din- 
ner parties, the like of which was never seen 
in quiet Rensselaerwyck before, were two very 
different persons, though I wonder which was 
happier. 

She had sold herself for a carriage, some dia- 
monds, a handsome establishment, and a high- 
born name, and now, that the novelty was 
wearing away, and her husband’s friends, who 
had petted and féted and made much of her, 
had left her for some newer sensation, she was 
beginning to wonder if the bargain she had 
made was as good a one as she had thought it. 
Besides that, poor woman, she was growing so 
horribly tired of it all. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer, discovering that his love 
had met with no return, wearied a little of the 
expensive plaything he had bought, and showed 
it now and then. 

This morning, as they sat at the breakfast- 
table, her weary eyes were wandering out of 
the window, down over the fields lying calm 
and peaceful under the dark November sky, 


to the little farm-house nestled in the valley | 


where her happy childhood hours had been 
passed, and then, farther on, to where the lazy 
smoke curled slowly upward from the chim- 
neys of John Foster’s home. Oh, if only the 
leve of her girlhood had not been cast as a 
worthless thing away! If she could get back 
her simple-heartedness, and not be the cold, 
selfish woman that she knew her husband 
thought her, and that she felt herself she was. 
“Oh, it is bitter; bitter as aloes!’’ she mut- 
tered between her teeth, and then her eyes 
came back to the table again. 

‘**Rossiter,’”’ she asked, suddenly, “can’t we 
go to the city next week? I’m tired to death 
of this stupid place ; it bores me frightfully!” 

His face grew grave and thoughtful, and he 
was silent for a moment, then, as if he had 
reached a sudden determination, lifted his 
face to speak. 

“Nellie,” he said, slowly, “Nellie, I am 
going to ask you to make a sacrifice for me. 
Iam growing fonder each day of city dissipa- 
tions, and find it harder and harder to keep 
from losing the pure-heartedness of my boy- 
hood. Will you not help me, dear, to regain 
the place that I have lost? Won’t you stay 
here this winter, and make home so dear to 
me that I may never wish to leave it? For if 
you do not,’’ and here his voice sank lower, 
and a look of terror deepened in his eyes, “for 
if you will not, Iam lost.’’ 

How could she? What, all through the win- 
ter to sit in the little church, seeing John Fos- 
ter’s unconscious look of rapt devotion ; to ride 
through the lanes where in the olden days, be- 
fore she cared to be the mistress of the ‘‘ man- 
sion on the hill,’’ they two had walked talking 
of the future and gathering the flowers that 
grew around. Besides, for what had she mar- 
ried Van Rensselaer, but to get all the enjoy- 
ment she could in life? So she raised her soft 
hand to her hair, toying with it lazily, and said, 
indifferently :— 

‘‘I’m sure you ’re no worse than the rest of 
the men. I’m perfectly contented with you 
any way, only please don’t indulge in heroics, 
I never could endure them. I hope you won't 
insist upon my staying in the country this win- 
ter, though, for I couldn’t submit, positively.” 

‘You women have no hearts,’”’ said he, bit- 
terly; ‘I was a fool to think that you would 
care what became of me. Well, good-morning, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, and remember, whatever 
happens, you brought it on yourself,’ and he 
went out and left her to herself. 

‘‘What have I done? Oh, what have I 
done ?’’ she cried, as she heard him go riding 
down the road. ‘Is it not enough that I have 
blighted my own life, but I must needs ruin 
his also?” 

She threw up the window and called loudly, 
but still his horse galloped on, and disappeared 
over the distant hill. 

All day she sat beside the window, watch- 
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ing, waiting. A soft, gray mist crept up over 
the hills and wrapped the old house about, and 
the rain fell drearily, pelting the nuts from the 
dripping trees, bearing down the tall grass in 
the meadows, and making 4 river of the vil- 
lage road. 

“Six years ago to-day,’’ she said, ‘‘six years 


ago, on just such a day as this, he came riding | 


down through the mist to the farm-house to 
see me.”?’ She thought of his kindness to her 
ever since, and how illy she had requited it, 
and suddenly, out of her great sorrow for the 
wrong that she had done him, sprang up a love 
for him who had borne so much. 

The night was falling, and the mists drew 
denser, putting out one after another the lights 
in the little village below. She stirred uneas- 
ily, and leaned her weary head against the 
window. ‘‘I will tell him,’’ she said, ‘‘I will 
tell him how sorry Iam when he comes home.”’ 

But he never came home again, and an old 


white-haired woman, lonely and unloved, she | 


waits in the great house to “‘tell him’ yet. 
HAPPINESS. 


BY EUGENE. 








HAPPINESS is the object after which every 
one is seeking and longing. For it the world 
has sought since it was lost in Eden, and for it 
itis seeking to-day. 

The ardent desire of many has been to hoard 


away the wealth of this world, thinking to | 
enjoy uninterrupted happiness when business | 


and the cares of a daily routine are laid aside. 
But how mistaken the idea that happiness can 
be gained by a conformity to this vain world. 
It is curious, when, as the poet says, 
“ By night or day, the universal wish, 
The aim and sole intent is happiness,” 

that man so often goes down to the grave mis- 
erable. Without happiness man is a blank in 
creation, who is without compass. It is the 
hope of future happiness that prompts men to 
do well now. He who has not hope of aught 
but misery in the years to come, is not propelled 
on by any power—he is a wreck. 

Philosophy has in vain tried to point out the 
way of happiness to man. But man never yet 
found a perfect peace of mind while he list- 
ened to her teachings. The sages have often 
showed, 

“In plain and decent phrase, 

Which sounded much like wisdom’s, hew to plant, 
To shelter, water, culture, prune, and rear 

The tree of happiness; and oft their plans 

Were tried; but still the fruit was green and sour.” 
In every age men have sought happiness by 
sensuality. Thousands have sought her in a 
fashionable circle, away among the gay resorts 


of the wealthy ; thousands have thought they | 
| whoever drinks of the fountain of life shall 


found her when their tables groaned with the 
tich dainties of the epicure; but alas! how 


| 


frail such happiness which looks not beyond 
this changing world, where naught is stable 
and sure to change no more. How great the 
folly to seek peace of mind by courting earthly 
things, which take to themselves wings and fly 
away! Our only happiness can be derived 
from above. 

Eloquent and grand have been the words of 
sages who have pointed man to this world for 
happiness ; but he has not found it save at the 
foot of the Cross. Who seeks it by the direc- 
tions of sense, will find that it too must be sub- 
servient to the changes of time. 

“Beware what earth calls happiness; beware 

All joys but joys that never can expire; 

Who builds on less than an immortal base, 

Fond as he seems, condemns his joys to death.” 
Nothing so strongly proclaims the immortality 
of the soul as its restlessness and longings for 
something more than this world can give. Men 
have denied the existence of an overruling 
Power, but their own uncertainty proclaims 
that they are working against the teachings of 
reason. Man has tried every sensual pleasure, 
has revelled in every argument of those who 
declare that this world, with its pleasures, is 
the only seat of happiness; but how tinged 
with gloom his fairest prospects that must suc- 
cumb to the mandate of Nature! 

We may be surrounded by every blessing of 
this world, we may count our millions, but we 
can only be happy when we look to Jesus, we 
can only be happy when we keep duty ever 
before us, we can alone find happiness when 
we ‘*‘love our neighbor as ourselves.’’ Until 
we recognize, and determine to keep it ever be- 
fore us, that 

“Virtue alone is happiness below,” 
we are doomed to see our brightest hopes decay 
and fade away. 

God, in his holy providence, has so ordered 
that religion and happiness shall go together. 
To depart from the path of rectitude is to de- 
part from happiness. Earth cannot satisfy the 
longing of the soul of man, which ever yearns 
for something higherand nobler. This longing 
is fully satisfied when we turn towards heaven, 
and only can be satisfied there. We may yearn 
for the days of youth to return, those days 
when we thought we were happy in the enjoy- 
ment of sense; but alas! how short-lived that 
happiness that must depart when time writes 
wrinkles on the face! It is the happiness (?) 
that man has supplied, and it departs and 
leaves him comfortless. Oh, ye seekers after 
happiness, why will you still follow delusions 
Satan is holding ever before you. This werld 
and its happiness is but an ignis fatuus that 
tempts man on to eternal ruin to sink him in 
the ‘“‘Slough of Despond.’’ Whosoever seeks 
the happiness of earth will drink the water of 
an earthly well, and must thirst again; but 


nevermore thirst, for that which was lost in 








50 


1 be 


Paradise alone can be found in Jesus, who has 
promised us the happiness—the water which, 
after we have once tasted, we shall thirst no 
more. 
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ECHO SONG 


BY E. P. INGHAM. 








TuHE village lay in slumber, 
*Neath the jutting cliffs of Mere, 
And the rippling of the waters 
Made music soft and clear ; 
The great, deep river flowing 
In darkness to the sea, 
Kept up a gentle murmur 
On the sunny banks of Dee. 
When, down the winding hillside 
To the farther shore, 
Came a traveller, waiting 
To be ferried o'er. 
*O-ver, 0-ver, 0-ver, 
Boatman, do not wait, 
For there’s a geatle maiden 
Waits for me at the gate." 


Thrice came against the mountain, 
Upon the sleeping shore, 
His words, and thrice the mountain 
Repeats them o’er and o'er; 
And in the air of evening, 
So soft, so still, so clear, 
His whispers seem to echo 
Upon the cliffs of Mere. 
But ere the hardy boatman 
Has wakened from his sleep, 
Came once again the music, 
In echo soft and sweet. 
“O-ver, 0-ver, 0-ver, 
3oatman, do not wait, 
For there’s 2 gentle maiden 
Waits for me at the gate.” 


Hark! Listen! ’Tis the rowlocks 
Makes music for the ear 
Of the waiting lover, listening 
For that sound, to him so dear; 
A boat is softly creeping 
From the farther shore, 
And bears the lover, waiting, 
To his dear one evermore. 
Night once again has settled, 
Ané silence reigns for aye; 
No longer shall the river 
Be disturbed by the cry: 
“O-ver, 0-ver, 0-ver, 
Boatman, do not wait, 
For there’s a gentle maiden 
Waits for me at the gate.” 


> ——s 


THE foe to God was never a true friend to 
man. 

THE slanderer and the assassin differ but in 
their weapons, 

REPENTANCE is the heart’s sorrow, and a 
clear life ensuing. 

WASTE no vain words on the past; spare 
them for the future. 


CHOOSE those companions who administer to 
your improvement. 
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FOR HIS MONEY. 


BY 8S. ANNIE FROST. 








HARVEY DARLINGTON was nearly thirty 
when money came to him. He was the only 
son of an eminent lawyer, whose expenses so 


| far outran his income that he died poor, leay. 


ing Harvey at nine years old utterly alone in 


| the world. Friends procured for the lad a po- 
| sition in a school that educated a certain num. 





ber of charity scholars, and here the active 
brain was supplied with food, the boy’s ambi- 
tion stirred till he became the boast of the 
institution, occupying the position of head 
scholar before he was seventeen. 

It was by a letter of introduction from the 
principal of the school that he first became ac- 
quainted with Doetor Herman Stoddart, of 
Marble Lane, who was seeking a secretary. 
Marble Lane had been the home of the Stod- 
darts since the Revolution, and Doctor Herman 
was the last of a long race of his name. He 
was a cripple, something of an invalid, a re- 
cluse, and a bachelor. Past seventy years of 
age, his life was one long intercourse with the 
great minds whose works filled his library 
shelves. He seemed to have no human ties, 
being a bachelor and without near relative. 
His housekeeper kept his household affairs in 
order, controlled his servants, and nursed him 
when he was ill. Beyond these services he 
asked nothing of his fellow creatures. 

Into the musty old rooms, vast and old fash- 
ioned, Harvey Darlington came, when June 
roses made the air fragrant, and birds invited 
idlers to loiter. The boy, only seventeen, 
sighed a little wearily, as he heard the cata- 
logue of his duties, for they seemed to consist 
of long copies of catalogues, long hours of 
close confinement in the spacious library where 
his employer received him. 

Doctor Stoddart heard the sigh, and shifted 
his spectacles to look into the handsome, boy- 
ish face, with its dark, soul lit eyes, sensitive 
mouth, and expression of ‘premature eare. 

‘““Why, why,’ he said, after a long survey 
of the lad’s face, ‘“‘you are only a boy.’’ 

‘*T am seventeen, sir.”’ 

“A great age, truly! I am seventy-two. I 
am afraid, my boy, you will not suit me.” 

‘I hope you will let me try, sir,”” Harvey 
said, earnestly, ‘‘for I have no home, money, 
or friends. My time at the B——— Academy 
has expired.”’ 

“So, so! Yes, you may try. But mind, lad, 
you take an hour or twe in the air every day. 
I’ll not set you any hours. Go when it suits 
you.” 

This was Harvey’s introduction to thirteen 
years of constant intercourse with the kindly 
bnt eccentric bachelor. In all those years he 
had labored, fully content, in the library of his 
employer, in a little time as fully at home as 
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son of the house could have been. Out of his 
salary he purchased a saddle horse, and varied 
jong walks by long rides, keeping his health 
unimpaired in spite of his mental toil. 

For in a little while Doctor Stoddart, who 
had admitted no human interest into his life 
for many years, began to find a keen pleasure 
in feeding a mind whose love of knowledge 
was insatiable. Through Latin and Greek, 
studying the grand old poets, through history, 
metaphysics, theology, every branch of inves- 
tigation the eager mind seeks, into deep wells 
of science, over wide fields of philosophy, these 
two wandered day after day, the one leading, 
the other following gladly and closely. 

It were too long a task to attempt to give a 
detailed account of those thirteen years, in 
which Harvey passed from the position of pri- 
vate secretary to that of companion, nurse, 
friend, and comforter. In the last year, when 
his aged patron became a bed-ridden invalid, 
no son could have given him more loving de- 
votion than was given by the grave, scholarly 
man he had adopted, and who was treading so 
closely in the footprints he had left in life’s 
pilgrimage. So when he died he left Harvey 
his heir, and it was found that a fortune, hand- 
some in Doctor Stoddart’s youth, had multi- 
plied and increased during his long life of 
economy and seclusion, till its proportions 
were magnificent. 

Finding himself heir to all this wealth, lonely 
in his bereavement from the one friend of his 
life, Harvey determined to travel, to seek in- 
tercourse with his fellow men. It came upon 
him suddenly to crave the sight of other faces, 
the sound of other voices. The library, in 
which he spent his days, was haunted by the 


memories of his old friend, and he was glad to | 


shut up his stately house and seek diversion 
abroad. 

In that craving for companionship, Harvey 
Darlington remembered a schoolmate, to whom 
he had given his whole boyish heart. He was 
a golden-haired, blue-eyed boy, gentle as a girl, 
whose artistic cravings were recognized by the 
professors of B Academy, and who was 
a charity student as well as Harvey Darling- 
ton. His name was Oscar Shaw, and he had 
& widowed mother, who embroidered for her 
living 

Searcely hoping to find his friend in the old 
home where he had made two holiday visits, 
Harvey Darlington sought him. To his de- 
light, the little home still held those two, Mrs. 
Shaw and her son, an artist, as Harvey ex- 
pected, but oh, so poor, so unfitted to face the 
world. Sensitive, almost womanly, exquisitely 
lovely in face, pure as a babe in heart, Oscar 





Shaw sold his productions at starvation prices | 


from sheer ignorance of their value. 

It was a strange, glad meeting between these 
two, both men, past the first portals of youth, 
yet both so singularly unspotted by contact 





with the world. Without any patronizing airs, 
Harvey contrived to impress it upon Oscar and 
his mother that his hope of persuading them 
to accompany him abroad was one in which all 
the favor would be bestowed by them, all the 
obligation felt by him. It gave him deep de- 
light to see the artist’s great blue eyes dilate 
and brighten as they talked of Italy and its 
galleries, of the Rhine and its scenery, of the 
lakes of Switzerland and the suns of Spain. 
It was more difficult to persuade the gentle old 
lady to leave her home and the associations of 
a lifetime, but she was coaxed into compliance 
at last, and the singular trio started for Europe. 

In Florence gentle Mrs. Shaw died, and Har- 
vey had to comfort Oscar, and strengthen the 
ties of affection by his brotherly sympathy and 
love. 

After three years abroad the friends returned 
to New York, took a swéte of rooms in a leading 
hotel, and entered society. Ladies who had 
forgotten the very name of Darlington, sud- 
denly recalled tne old lawyer to their hus- 
band’s memories, and insisted upon their cards 
being left for the young millionaire. Gentle- 
men whoremembered well that Harvey’s father 
had been their boon companion thirty years be- 
fore, advanced their claims to the young man’s 
notice. 

Before he had been a month in New York, 
Doctor Stoddart’s secretary and heir found 
himself crowded with engagements, a favorite 
in the most aristocratic circles. He dressed 
with the faultless taste that was an instinct of 
a refined nature; he was entirely too modest 
ever to be shy or awkward, though his manner 
was always grave. In vain he tried to coax 
Oscar into the same vortex of gayety he en- 
joyed, like a boy, from its very novelty. Some- 
times the young artist would attend one social 
gathering, but he firmly declined to give all his 
time to the service of society. He was winning 
his way to fame, thanks to the unsuspected in- 
fluence of his friend, and his time was fully 
occupied in filling lucrative orders. 

And in this new life of society, opened to 
him under such favorable auspices, Harvey 
Darlington, for the first time in his life, came 
under the influence of a woman’s beauty, ac- 
knowledged the charm of a woman’s voice, 
wakened to the knowledge that he had a heart 
to love. A heart that at thirty had known no- 
thing of a woman’s power, and that had never 
been through the experience of even one flirta- 
tion. It had slept so long that even Harvey 
himself guessed nothing of its long-garnered 
power. Never had it thrilled to the touch of a 
loved hand, never had it moved his tongue to 
the music of love’s vows, never had it taught 
him to look his passion with his great dark eyes. 


| All his emotions had been chained by circum- 


stances from boyhood. While his mind expand- 
ed, his brain developed, his heart lay passive. 
Judge, then, how it would waken in maturity, 
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with what intensity it would dwell upon its first 
dream of love. All the affection for parents, 
friends, companions, sc sparingly spent, went 
to swell the torrent of feeling Harvey Darling- 
ton’s love became. For him love meant total 
self-abnegation, an outpouring of every thought 
and dream for the object of his adoration. 

So in one short month the great, noble heart 
throbbed for Eloise Carlingford, the most ac- 
complished coquette, the most brilliantly beau- 
tiful woman in the circie of society in which 
she moved. She was wonderfully lovely, in 
purest blonde beauty, had a voice sweet as a 
flute’s notes, danced with the grace of a fairy, 
conversed brilliantly, was altogether fascinat- 
ing and bewildering. 
heartless was not revealed to Harvey, blinded, 
subdued by her charms, flinging before this 
glorious syren, such a wealth of love as is sel- 
dom garnered in this frivolous world. 

Lie loved her with such honest, open devotion, 
was so simply glad in her presence that there 
were times when even her hollow nature was 
moved, and she forgot the vast fortune for 
which she was striving, and was proud of her 
power over the noble nature of the man. For 
with all his devotion he was not servile. He 
gained his place beside her by upright, manly 
wooing, and when he asked her to be his wife, 
it would be no surprise to her or any friend 
who had seen them together. 

In a hopeful mood he sought her one stormy 
December night, when the elements seemed at 
war with all nature. Oscar had lifted his 
golden eyebrows in mute astonishment at the 
sight of his friend in full dress, and in reply 
Harvey had spoken softly and tenderly :— 

‘I have an engagement with Miss Carling- 
ford, Oscar. Iam to attend her to the opera. 
Last night I whispered a word of my love, and 
she blushedand smiled. To-night Ishall make 
an opportunity to speak more openly. Wish 
me success, old friend.”’ 

‘*With all my heart! Let me give you a por- 
trait of your bride, Harvey. She is lovely as 
a poet’s dream.’’ 

All through the long drive Harvey dreamed 
of the lovely face, never doubting, in his infat- 
uation, that the heart he sought was as pure 
and loving as the face was fair. The storm 
was still raging when he sprang lightly up Mrs. 
Carlingford’s steps. The hall door stood open, 
while a man waited an answer to a message, 
and, knowing he was expected, Harvey crossed 
the hall, and entered the wide parlors unan- 
nounced. His step was lost in the soft carpet, 


and he stood a moment waiting for an answer | 


to the bell he rang, intending to send a servant 
to seek Miss Carlingford. Suddenly, from an 
extension room adjoining the wide parlors, he 
heard a voice, clear and sweet, the voice his 
heart worshipped. 

“Am I lovely, mamma?” it asked. “I ex- 
pect my adorer will take advantage of your 


That she was utterly | 


neuralgia to ask me to be his wife as we drive 
to the opera. I shall accept him.” 

**Most assuredly you would not be insane 
enough to refuse such a fortune!’’ said Mrs, 
Carlingford. 

‘You are right! The big-eyed idiot believes 
I love him, because I do not yawn over his long 
periods, and feign an interest in his awfully 
dry studies. Love! Mamma, how long is it 
since love went out of date?’ 

‘Don’t talk so wildly, some one might hear 
you.”’ 

“Bah! There, lam ready. When I return 
you shall congratulate me upon my conquest 
of Harvey Darlington’s money.”’ 

As she spoke she threw wide open the half 
closed doors and stepped into the room, where 
a tall figure, a face stern in angry contempt, 
eyes blazing with a deep, passionate scorn, 
confronted her. For a moment even her shal- 
low heart sank under that burning glance. 

“T did not know you had come,” she falt- 
ered, growing very pale. 

“1 could find it in my heart to kill you where 
you stand,’’ he said, slowly and distinctly, 
‘*Do you know that you have turned to hatred 
a love that would have died for you, spending 
its heart’s blood drop by drop, to do you a ser- 
vice ?”’ 

‘You are tragic!’ she said, trying to speak 
lightly, while her heart seemed to stand still in 
actual terror. 

‘Tragic !’’ he cried, in ringing voice. Then 
suddenly his anger dropped into cold contempt. 
‘You are right,’’ he said, with quiet scorn, “I 
waste even my anger upon one so false and 
mercenary. I will not intrude upon your time. 
Good-evening !”’ 

He was gone before she sank upon a sofa, 
sobbing out her disappointment with angry 
tears. 

‘‘Goodness !”’ gasped Mrs. Carlingford, com- 
ing‘‘I was afraid he would kill you. I never 
knew before what people meant by flaming 
eyes. He must have an awful temper.” 

And the disappointed woman revenged het- 
self in society by telling her dear, intimate 
friends that ‘‘Young Dariington was deeply 
in love with Eloise, but he had such a terrible 
temper she was actually afraid to marry him, 
though he is so enormously wealthy.” 

And Harvey Darlington entering the cosey 
room where Oscar was reading, replied to his 
ery of horror at the ghastly change in his face. 
“1 have wakened from a dream, Oscar. Let 
us speak no more of love. It isa myth!” 

And the face that had never turned harshly 
upon one human being, set itself in stern lines 
of suffering. No further word of the false, fair 
woman who had so desolated his heart, evet 
passed his lips, and his friend delicately re 
spected his silence. 

He feared that Harvey would once more bury 
himself in his old home lie a recluse, for the 
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sake of the woman who had crushed his life’s 


hope. But the angry contempt that usurped | 


love’s place, had hardened and warped a na- 
ture once all noble in impulse and action. 

Instead of turning his back upon society, 
Harvey Darlington became its most devoted 
servant. He had thrown all the wealth of his 
love before one woman, sparing for others only 
the courtesies that were exacted by custom, 
seeing no face but hers in the most crowded 
rooms, hearing only her voice if a hundred 
buzzed around him. 
ciety began to whisper that the young million- 
aire was that most detestable of all society’s 
yotaries, a male flirt. 

Even in his quiet studio Oscar heard the gos- 
sip of the fashionable world, for his portraits 
were becoming well known, and every hour 
saw some new face upon his sitter’s platform. 
Loving his friend with a love passing that of 
woman, his heart grew sick at the thought of 
his grand, noble nature sinking one iota under 
the influence of a woman who could stoop to 
court him for the sake of his fortune. 

Had Eloise died and Harvey been a life-long 
mourner, Oscar would have given him only 
gentle sympathy, respecting ever his sorrow. 
But he could not stand idly by and let Harvey 
harden into a misanthrope, warp all his true 
impulses by the strain of his bitter wrath 
against one false woman. He entered society 
reluctantly, only to try his own gentle influ- 
ence with his friend, and he learned that the 
truth far exceeded the gossip he had heard. 

Harvey Darlington was revenging upon all 
women the falsehood of one. Gentle, guileless 


hearts opened to his winning voice, the magic 


of his tender dark eyes, to find themselves the 
amusement of an hour, and deserted for new 
charms. He fluttered from one tender flirta- 
tion to another, like a butterfly in a garden of 
roses, heeding nothing of the pain he might 
cause, the sweet hopes he raised only to crush. 
And in the hours society left free, he threw 
all the power of his brilliant intellect, his deep 
learning into the composition of a society 
novel, that wielded dangerous weapons with 
graceful fascination. Wit, scintillating, spark- 
ling, caustic, lighted brilliantly most danger- 
ous sophistries. Sarcasms touched most sacred 
subjects; a vivid imagination portrayed the 
Scenes of life that made the interest of the 
book. The plot touched customs that are safe- 
guards for the young, with the same trenchant 
satire as those that are open to ridicule. Nicely 
veiled pitfalls for the inexperienced reader, led 
into discussion, where brilliant language cov- 
ered most daring arguments against the forms 
that keep the highways of life well fenced for 
the youthful. 

And Oscar, listening to chapter after chapter 
as it flowed from the ready pen, could not with- 


hold the admiration Harvey’s talent demanded, | 


though his heart grew sick as he watched the 


gradual wrecking of better aspirations. Was 
the hand that painted vice in such alluring shape 
the one that had clasped that of his own dying 
mother with a son’s tenderness? Where was 


| the warm-hearted boy who had been his school- 


} 


But in a little time so- | 


mate and protector in their young days? Where 
were all the noble, generous schemes they had 


| once planned and carried out, the secret char- 


ities, the anonymous help sent to the deserving ? 
Where was the open, liberal hand,‘the tender 
heart, the quick impulse to help all who suf- 
fered? These were all gone, and in their place 
Osear saw rising over their ruin a tower of 


| strength for evil, that bade fair to scatter dev- 


astation and ruin with as lavish a hand as the 
IIarvey of old had once only stretched forth 
for gopd. 

The last page of the novel was completed. 
Harvey had read it all, had put it into good 
shape, and was making it into a neat parcel. 
Oscar, pale and silent, watched the process. 

‘*You do not like my novel?’’ Harvey said, 
abruptly. 

‘All that is worst in you is there, all that is 
best omitted,’’ was the sad reply. 

“You are pleased to be complimentary. 
NWimporte! The public will like it, and I have 

arranged for its publication at my own ey- 
pense.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry for that.”’ 

“Why? It will notruin me if it isa failure. 

“It will not be a failure. It’s suecess will 
work a far wider ruin than its failure. Had I 
a sister, Harvey, I would wish her stricken 
blind, if I thought her eyes would ever carry 
the teachings of your novel to her heart.” 

‘You are prejudiced.”’ 

“Am I? Youdo not remember your mother, 
do you, Harvey?” 

Slightly.” 

“Do you think she would like your novel? 
Do you think her memory will shine any 
brighter because her son has smirched alli wo- 
men in his book? You knew my mother, and 
how I loved her. If I thought that my hand 
would ever paint one stroke that might make 
men question what manner of woman had 
trained my heart and mind, I would strike it 
off, and resign my art to-morrow.”’ 

There was a long silence in the room. The 
wide-open grate fire offered a bed of glowing 
coals to the eyes Harvey Darlington turned 
upon it, and without one word he placed upon 
it the heavy parcel of written sheets he had 
just*earefully folded. Not a word broke the 
stillness as the flames flashed high above the 
mass, licking with cruel tongues the labor of 
many weeks. Nota sound passed the lips of 
either watcher of that strange funeral pyre 
until the black fragments began to float up the 
chimney and settle down into the heart of the 

| ruddy fire. Then Harvey spoke :— 
‘* Will that suffice? I will write no more. 
Oscar grasped his hand hard. ‘‘You area 


”? 
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man,”’ he said, in a low voice; ‘“‘too noble, by | friend. Others will tell you how I have tried 


far, to throw away his nature for a false wo- 
man’s treachery. have kept silence long, 
Harvey ; bat now, 1 implore you, give to Eloise 
Carlingford no such proof of the power she 
wields as lay in those pages you have burned.” 

“‘My mentor!’’ Harvey said, sadly. ‘But 
you are right. I will play a coward’s part no 
longer.”” 


worked. Only a line or two:— 


“I will go to work out my penance alone. 
Youareright. I am not called upon to revenge 
my wrong upon all women. Think of me. 
When I am strong again, I will return. 

HARVEY.” 

The same day Mr. Darlington’s lawyer drew 
up his will. In it, after leaving Oscar Shaw a 
noble inheritance, the entire estate of the late 
Doctor Stoddart was to be used to found a 
public library in his native State. 

For five weary years Oscar heard no word of 
his friend. He married a gentle, loving wo- 
man, hoping that at some future time Harvey 
would come to his home to learn the true hap- 
piness of real love. 
stood high in his profession; but neither his 
wife nor his art could ever wholly blot out the 
memory of the friendship that once circled 
every thought of his heart. 

One day, when five years had sped away, 
there came to the artist an official document 
from Paris. The devastating war with Prussia 
was just concluded, and the papers consisted 
of three letters. One was from military head- 
quarters, endorsing the others. The second 
was from the surgeon of a French regiment, 
and contained a long account of the services of 
a volunteer nurse, an American, who had en- 
tered the military hospitals regardless of any 
fatigue, and studied faithfully the duties of an 
efficient nurse. Later, he had given his ser- 
vices, unpaid, upon the field, and while heeding 
no danger, sparing himself no hardship, he had 
given money also without stint where it was 
available to procure relief for the sufferers. 


‘‘He was an angel,”’ the enthusiastic French- 


friend 
The nextday a note was handed Oscar as he | 


He painted well, and | 


to atone for those mad, miserable months you 
will remember. Mr. Edsom has my will, and 
you will find I have not forgotten our long 
friendship. May the money I leave others 
prove to them the blessing it has never been 
tome. Had I beena poor man, I had perha 

escaped the suffering that has blighted my life. 
May Heaven bless you, Oscar! When this 
reaches you, pray for the soul of your old 
HARVEY. 


And Oscar, weeping like a woman, prayed 
fervently. But in a dainty boudoir the next 
day, a beautiful woman in costly attire, wife 
of a millionaire who gave his wealth to win 
her cold, proud heart, sat carelessly turning 
the daily paper. Suddenly her eyes feli upon 
a glowing obituary notice of “our fellow citi- 
zen, Harvey Darlington.’’ With white, quiver- 
ing lips, she read every word of the praise 
bestowed upon the hero who had given his life 
to his suffering fellow creatures. Then the 
paper slid slowly to the floor, and the million- 
aire, entering long after, found his wife ina 
death-like swoon. 

No word ever passed her lips of the agony 
of remorse that caused the insensibility, and 


| the world never knew that, all too late, Eloise 


learned that she had given her love to the 
memory of Harvey Darlington, whose heart 


| she had broken years before, when she led him 
| into a worship of a cold, mercenary woman, 


who could not see the noble man, for the glitter 
of his money. 


ee i 


WATCHING THE SNOW. 


BY M. H. P. 





| SITTING alone, watching the snow— 


Over and under it seems to go; 
Dancing, flying, swimming about, 

Then on the wind driven, as if in a rout. 
Falling now, steadily down, 

Covering the earth, so sere and brown, 
With mantle so pure, so soft and white, 


| Perhaps it was dropped by angels of light. 
Teli me, tell me, flying saow, 


man wrote; ‘early and late he was at the | 


post of duty. No wound was too horrible for 
his steady hand and skilful touch ; no disease 
so loathsome as to drive him away. Gentle as 
a woman, he gave a man’s strength to the 
wounded, a man’s courage upon the field. 


And when he, in his turn, was stricken down | 
| And, like the grass under the snow, 


by an exploding shell, there was not one of us 
who would not have given him as willing ser- 
vice as he had rendered others. We cared for 
him faithfully, but his wound was fatal. When 
he was dying, he gave me the enclosed letter 
to send to your address. We have buried him 


What is the errand on which you go? 
The new-made grave, so bare and cold, 
Do you cover it over with gentle fold ? 


You carry me back to a little mound 

Where my hopes were buried under the ground; 
How sadly you hovered about the place, 

Till you covered it over with a warm embrace. 


Has the soul whitened by this sorrow below ? 
As we struggle and rise through inward strife, 


| Are we onward borne to that “ better life?” 


where our soldiers lie around him, and marked | 
his grave with the name he gave us for a | 


precious memory.”’ 


Enclosed were a few brief lines :— 


OscaR, DEAR FRIEND :—Death is coming. 
I do not dread it, for it comes to me as a dear 


Oh, say, as ye sail through the “ upper air,” 

Do you bring a message from loved ones there? 

Do they bow their bright wings to our cry of distress, 
Impatient to cheer, to comfort, and bless? 


Will they await us there, on the “other shore ?” 
When we stem the tide, will they help us o’er? 
And then, when no longer we wander and wait, 
Will they usher us in through Paradise’s gate ? 
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BY SYDNEY BERNAL. 





CHAPTER I. 

St. VALENTINE’S Eve, clear, cold, frosty. 
The streets softly muffled in snow, falling 
swiftly and silently, mellowing with its inde- 
scribable charm the myriad sounds that even 
at night ring through the city thoroughfares. 
The gas-jets flare upon the sidewalk ; the shop 
windows blaze with their flashing lights ; down 
from the half-closed shutters of stately man- 
sions stream floods of radiance through the 
filmy lace of sweeping draperies. Within one 
of these brilliant drawing-rooms a group of 
girls leans over the piano, on which lie heaped 
in fragrant profusion the brightest flowers that 
the conservatories of the city have succeeded 
in guarding from the winter’s frost. 
baskets of the rarest exotics; camelias, white 


and cold like sculptured marble; delicate tea- | 


roses, with their faint shell-like bloom, chilled 
and pale for want of the summer sun; violets 
drooping and sweet; the perfumed stars of 
the jessamine; waxen hyacinths, whose cups 
hold subtlest odors. Bouquets, and wreaths, 
and blossoms loosely tied, or tossed together 
inacareless group; every grace that taste and 
art could add shown in the arrangement of the 
rich stores of floral beauty which on this cold 
winter night, at the bidding of good St. Valen- 
tine, had been showered at sweet Alice Mow- 
bray’s feet. 

Did it cross the girl’s mind, as she leaned 
illy over the flowers, twisting, admiring, ar- 
ranging them, that some had been sent, per- 
haps, for love of ‘‘les beaux yeux de sa cas- 
sette?’”? Was the girl of nineteen worldly- 
wise enough to guess that her ‘troops of 
friends crowded around her as much for the 
love of the heiress as for her own sweet self?’’ 
Well, it was pleasant, surely, to be thus wel- 
comed, and féted, and complimented wherever 
her bright face appeared, and yet sometimes, 
at least she had felt so lately, she almost wished 
that she were penniless, so hard it seemed to 


tell the true friends from the mere pleasure. | 


seekers of the hour. 

She looked absently up into the faces of her 
two companions as these ideas swept through 
her brain, and then a peal at the door bell 
recalled her waudering thoughts. 

‘More trophies, Alice !’’ cried the fair, blue- 
eyed girl beside her, as the servant appeared 
at the door, bearing a small package. 

Bessie Gray ran across the room and opened 
it. There lay a cluster of delicate feathery 
ferns, surrounding some pure white lilies. 

“How poetic, Alice!” exclaimed the third 


young lady, a tall, striking brunette, who stil] 


Stood beside her cousin. ‘‘Only a poet or an 


Great | 
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| artist could have imagined such a combina- 
tion.”’ 

Alice looked up, and a wave of color swept 
over her features. 

‘*They are very lovely, Isabel,’’ she an- 
swered, then laid them carefully aside. ‘‘Come, 
it is time to dress. What does my stately 
cousin wear to-night? ‘These scarlet cactus 
blossoms, surely, for your hair,’’ she continued, 
turning back to the piano, and selecting some 
gorgeous flowers from a magnificent basket in 
the centre. 

‘“Ah, yes! they suit Isabel exactly,’’ broke 
in Bessie Gray. ‘‘And what am I to have, 
Alice, for your birthnight ball? Oh, give me 
those lovely lilies and the ferns !’’ 

‘No, indeed,’’ laughed Alice, as she put 
aside the hands that Bessie held out eagerly 
towards her. ‘‘l can’t spare them, Bess; I am 

| going to wear the ferns myself.” 

Bessie Gray opened her blue eyes in amaze- 
ment. 

‘““What! and leave those lovely diamonds to 
hide themselves away in their cases? That is 
the veritable whim of a spoiled child. Choose 
for me, then, what am I to wear?’’ 

‘Roses, by all means. You’ll be queen of 
the ball, no doubt; and they are the queens of 
the flowers.”’ 

Alice laid spray after spray of bright pink 
buds in the lap of her little friend, and Bessie’s 
cheeks began to glow with pleasure and delight 
until they rivalled the blushing flowers in their 
bloom. 

Hours later, the lights blazed more brilliantly 
than ever in that luxurious mansion. The 
hum of voices rose through the lofty hall, and 
the young daughter of the house spoke grace- 
ful welcomes to her father’s guests. The wid- 
ower watched with pride the glowing beauty 
of his only child, the soft lustre of her spark- 
ling eyes, the dimples that played around the 
innocent, happy mouth. Alice had almost 
startled him with her radiant loveliness as she 
swept into the quiet library before the ball, 
her white, fleecy draperies floating around her 
ina misty cloud—not a clasp, not an ornament, 
to break the soft simplicity of her style, only 
among the diaphanous folds of her dress lay 
fronds of delicate fern, and through the waves 
of chestnut hair gleamed pale lilies, white and 
pure. 

“Only a fancy of mine, papa,”’ she said, 
stooping to receive his kiss. ‘1 am tired of 
jewelry. Do I not please you, then, to- 
night?” 

‘‘She looks like a very wood-nymph, Uncle 
Henry. Don’t spoil it by diamonds,’’ Isabel 
Graham said, as Alice passed along the bril- 
liant hall and took her place at the head of the 
drawing-room. 

Later in the evening she stood by the side of 
the piano, exhibiting her Valentines to the 
gentleman beside her. He, a handsome man, 
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tall, stately, and with a studied elegance of 
manner that spoke a long acquaintance with 
the ways of drawing-rooms, threw a glance of 
satisfied pride upon the lovely face beside him, 
as he remarked that a magnificent basket of 
the rarest exotics held the centre place of 
honor. 

They passed onward into the other rooms, 
and a young fellow of about five and twenty 
came at the same moment into the drawing- 
room. He walked over toward the piano, and 
threw a hasty glance among the flowers. His 
frank and handsome face clouded visibly as he 
looked in vain for his own trifling offering. 
His finely-chiselled lips muttered bitterly be- 
neath his heavy, fair moustache. 

*‘Not worth exhibiting, I suppose—the poor 
ferns that I walked ten miles to gather! Well, 
I need a lesson perhaps; I shall not forget 
again. She is right, no doubt. These flowers 
have cost a fortune, and she is fortune’s child. 
She is taught to value only what is rare and 
costly. So be it!’’ 

He turned abruptly on his heel and passed 
back into the hall. He paused for a moment, 
awaiting an opportunity to get out into the 
street. The sound of a sweet voice stays his 
steps; he lingers an instant longer; he turns, 
and for the first time meets Alice Mowbray’s 
eyes. His ferns lie on her breast; across his 
face sweeps the subtle sweetness of the lilies 
that lie among her hair as she bends her small 
head towards him. ‘And, vanquished by a 
smile, Bryan Maxwell re-enters the drawing- 
room by the young girl’s side. 





CHAPTER II. 


“Sap thing for Mowbray, very. 
daughter, too; sweet, pretty thing! 
luck, isn’t it, Max?” 

These words proceeded from the lips of a 
young gentleman who, dressed in a loose vel- 
vet shooting costume, threw aside the newspa- 
per he had been reading, and coolly placed his 
feet half-way up the side of the mantle-piece, 
beneath which roared a blazing fire of crack- 
ling hickory log. 

Bryan Maxwell turned suddenly around 
from the game-bag he was unpacking, and 
confronted his friend. 

“What! I was not attending. 
happened to Mowbray, Frank?” 

“Knocked up, failed; everything gone to 
smash ; the richest banker in New York; and 
that pretty daughter of his, poor girl! over in 
Europe with the Grays.”’ 

The rich glow of health on Bryan Maxwell’s 
face faded slowly away as he listened, and for 
a moment he did not speak. 

**Ah, poor child!” he said, at last. ‘Then, 
she will see it first in the newspapers. She 
will be quite unprepared. She’— 
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Frank Armitage dropped his feet suddenly 
to the ground, and turned quickly around to 
his friend. 

‘““Ah, I thought so! I knew you were.in 
love with Alice Mowbray, Max. Give us your 
hand, old boy, and now goinand win. What's 
to hinder? One might bet his head you were 
too infernally proud to ask the heiress. Now, 
by Jupiter Tonans! the girl is poor enough to 
satisfy the most punctilious of lovers.’’ 

Maxwell returned the hearty grip of his 
friend’s hand, then threw himself down on the 
hearth-rug before the fire, and, leaning for- 
ward on his elbow, gazed into the glowing em- 
bers, as if there he could read his fate. 

““You’ve guessed, my sweet Frank. I'll 
tell you the story. Not much to tell—only 
this: My pride might have prevented my ask- 
ing her to marry me at once; but I would 
have found out whethar she could care for a 
fellow who had only a modest home to offer 
her. And then—then—well, I would have 
worked for love certainly as hard as I did work 
from sheer desperation. And the result has 
been that my last picture of ‘Ferns in Win- 

ter’ has brought me in so many orders that 1 
am in a fair way to be—not rich, I imagine, 
but still, as artist pay goes—fairly successful.” 

‘Yes, confoundedly successful,’ growled 
Frank, with a savage glare at an unfinished 
water-color of his own that stood on an easel 
in the corner. ‘Your daubs are all the rage 
at present.’ 

“But,” continued Maxwell—there is always 
a ‘but,’ Frank—Hathaway, with his thousands, 
was forever beside her, looking at her as if she 
already belonged to him, in a way that actually 
| drove me frantic; and so—well, I knew I had 
| no right to bind her; no, nor even to wish to 

bind her to wait for me. And to walk into 
that palace and deliberately hang up my hat 
was more,” cried the young man, springing 
up from the hearth-rug and dashing his fist 
down on the mantle-piece, ‘“‘more, by Jove, 
than Bryan Maxwell could bring himself to 
do!” 

Armitage smoked on, looked into the fire, 
and said nothing. After a lengthened pause, 
he shook his head sagaciously, and looked up 
at his friend with a half-mischievous twinkle 
in his eye. 

‘* Ah, well!’ Maxwell continued, beginning 
to stride up and down the room with slow, de- 
liberate steps, ‘‘I suppose you think me a con- 
ceited puppy at the best. Why, then, did she 
wear my ferns that night? Not a jewel, not 
an ornament. Was not that sufficient encour- 
agement, pray, for a poor devil like myself?” 

‘And how the mischief, Maxwell, was the 
girl to know who sent her flowers on Valen- 
tine’s Day?” 

“Well, she did know, I’m sure of it. I 

found that out before the evening was over. 
| Yet, afterward, when the whole town was 
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ringing out her engagement to Hathaway, I 
left. 1 never went near the house again.’’ 

“So,’’ Armitage answered, as he threw back 
his head, gazed up into the ceiling, and blewa 
yolume of smoke from his lips, ‘‘ Miss Alice 
lost a lover, and America gained an artist.”’ 

“Laugh at me if you will, old fellow. It 
was my work that kept me up through all that 
wretched, uncertain, torturing time. And now 
Hathaway must surely hurry on his marriage, 
since the girl is absolutely without a home.”’ 

“Humph! fancy not. Not if 1 know him,” 
Armitage replied, witha knowing wink. ‘‘ Ah, 
no, old boy! Hathaway admired the lovely 
Miss Alice, and has plenty of ‘rocks’ himself, 
no doubt; but he don’t want a penniless bride. 
He'll glide out of it very gracefully ; a great 
deal of elegance, and politeness, and fal-de-ral ; 
but, mark my word, the fair Miss Alice will 
not have the ghost of a chance to be Mrs. 
Philip Hathaway.” 

“A chance? The scoundrel !’’ Maxwell ex- | 
daimed, as his step quickened and his fingers 
dosed together in a tight, angry clasp. 

“You are incoherent, my boy. Who is the 
soundrel—the fair Miss Alice, or Hathaway, 
amyself?’’ Armitage replied, laughing. “ You 
wean odd specimen of humanity. Here you 
we, dying to marry the lady yourself, yet 
apparently ready to thrash the man who wishes 
togive you the chance.”’ 

“It’s the insult to her, Armitage. Thrash 
him! Ah, wouldn’t 1?"’ and then the young 
fellow’s face lost its fire, and fell back into its 
former thoughtful gloom. ‘But there’s no 
such luck. No fool would lose the chance of 
gaining that lovely woman for his wife.”’ 

“Nous verrons,’’ Frank Armitage answered, 
and then re-applied himself to his cigar in si- 
lence, after which he apparently fell into a | 
comfortable doze. 

Maxwell paced the floor moodily; the fire- 
light grew fainter and fainter, and finally | 
flickered out entirely, leaving only a heaped 
ved of gray ashes in the wide old fireplace. 

Armitage roused himself with a start, shiv- 
ered, and sprang to his feet. He stretched his 
long limbs with a yawn, then whistled to the 
handsome setter which lay motionless at his 
feet. The dog rose, Jicked his master’s hand, 
and sleepily wagged his tail. 

“Come, Max, let’s to bed,’’ said the young 
master of the house ; and the two friends left 
the apartment. 
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splendor, glory, and alas! bitter suffering, and 
ignominious death. They had stood in rapt 
wonder at San Lorenzo, before those marvel- 
lous creatures of the mighty Florentine, before 
that gorgeous monument of the Medici, which 
is less a tribute to the power and glory of that 
splendid race, than the outpouring of the su- 
perb genius of Michael Angelo ina grand burst 
of grief and despair over the departed glory of 
the city he had loved so well. Who that has 
looked upon the great figure of that majestic 
Day, ‘‘bursting Herculean from his strong 
prison, nothing known of him but the broad 
brow and resolute eyes, and those vast limbs, 
which are not yet free from the cohesion of the 
marble,’’ but has been thrilled with a sense of 
something iearned and felt beyond the usual 
lessons and emotions of ordinary life. ‘* With 
what pain upon her beautiful brow that sad 


| Aurora wakes! not the rosy-fingered Aurora 


of the classics, but a heavy, mortal Dawn, 
rousing herself painfully, reluctantly, to meet 
the care which is awake before her. Night 
sleeps, but it is the sleep of a sublime despair ; 
not rest, but obiivion of ill, is what the great 
slumberer has desired, yet sorrow unforgotten 
hovers upon the very stillness ef her exhaus- 
tion.”” How has the mighty artist chiselled 
into the marble the sad story of the downfall 
of Florence; ‘‘Firenza La Bella,”’ as, in their 
pride, her children had named her in her glory. 
And he, most glorious of her sons, whether as 
sculptor or as painter, adds yet another wreath, 
to the fame which has crowned her, when hs 
sings his divine conception of his stony yet 
eloquent creations. In his sonnet to ‘ Night’ 
he breathes the sad sentiment of that glorious 
sleeping figure. 

* Grateful is sleep, and still more sweet, while woe 
And shame endures, ‘tis to be stone, like me: 
And highest fortune nor to feel nor see: 

Therefore awake me not; speak low, speak low!” 

Then, too, the travellers had wandered among 

the cloisters of San Marco, where Savonarola, 

once the idol of the people, had thundered out 
his prophecies of doom to the pleasure-loving 

Florentines. The sun had ponred down into 

the piazza as gloriously as on that memorable 

day, when the gathered thousands of the eity 
had knelt awe-struck on the pavement, while 
through their midst the solemn procession of 
the monks passed onward to the eentre, sur 
rounding the calm, dignified person of thei1 
prophet. There, in the solemn silenee, Savon 


| arola had stood, awaiting from that pure blue 


CHAPTER III. 


ALICE MowBRay sat at the window of her 
hotelin Fiorence. All day she and her friends 
had wandered over the beautiful city, within 
whose walls are collected such magnificent tro- | 
Phies of art, over whose streets and palaces | 
and convents hang such thrilling legends of | 
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sky above, the fiery signal that was to prove 
his truth before his enemies. But no fire de- 
scended from that silent heaven, where only 
snow-white clouds, like angels’ wings, hovered 
over the solemn scene. 

Yet more to Bessie’s taste was the charming 
drive to San Miniato, where, lying wrapped in 
flowers, they could look down upon the lovely 
city in the plain below, trom whose broad 
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breast soared into the crystal sky that exqui- 
site campanile of Giotto, and where the great 
Duomo of the Cathedral of Santa Maria del 
Fiore stood out in solitary grandeur against the 
outline of the purple hills. That beautiful 
dome of Brunelieschi, which Michael Angelo 
chose as the model for his own magnificent 
conception of St. Peter’s; and of which he 
said the dome of St. Peter's should be the sis- 
ter; “piu grande, ma non piu villa.”’ 

Then, as the day came to a close at last, and 
they reached the great hotel, Alice lingered at 
her window watching the glowing colors of the 
Italian sunset, until the stars came out, like 
sparks of flame upon the amber sky. 

The street was crowded with passers-by, and 
at every window of the great hotel the faces of 
its occupants were visible, leaning outward 
towards the baliny evening air. Among the 
pedestrians a group of artists sauntered slowly 
along, discussing, in the language of their set, 
some of the famous paintings of the Pitti. One 
of these, English or American perhaps, from the 
fairness of his complexion, caught a glimpse of 
the sweet face leaning carelessly back against 
the heavy window-frame, and suddenly with- 
drew his arm from that of his companion. He 
turned to spring up the broad flight of steps 
that led to the entrance of the hotel, but the 
brown hand of a black-eyed little flower-boy 
thrust into his palm a cluster of sweet violets. 
He shook his head, thought a second time, then 
tossed the boy a coin, and stood quite still upon 
the steps with the flowers in his hand. 

“By George!’ he said, smiling as he looked 
down on the purple blossoms. “It’s St. Val- 
entine’s Eve. A year ago how I envied those 
rich fellows the magnificent flowers they sent 
her. Well, thank Heaven! those days of pov- 
erty haye passed for Bryan Maxwell! No, 
sweet Alice, not these poor little blossoms for 
you to-night. I'll see if a bouquet can be had 
in Florence that shall totally eclipse Hatha- 
way’s, at least.” 

He ran down the steps again, and found his 
way to a florist’s, where he issued an order 
that caused the Italian to stare. 

“Si, signor,”* the man replied, as he pocketed 
the gold pieces that Maxwell placed in his 
hand; and then scratched his head, cogitated, 
and finished by staring more intently than ever 
at the hero of this tale. 

But Maxwell was in no mood to linger, so, 
after carefully giving the correct address, he 
wrote on a blank card, ‘From an American 
friend ;”’ and, directing this also to be left with 
the bouquet, he quitted the establishment. 

He did not, however, retrace his steps to the 
hotel, but, turning down another street, as- 


cended to the “flat,”” which, in company with | 


another artist friend, constituted his home in 
Florence. 


Bright little Bessie Gray was endowed with 


an inexhaustible fund of merriment and good. 
humor. Therefore, when two servants of the 
hotel entered the handsome suéte of apartinents 
which had been allotted to the Grays’ travel. 
ling party, carrying between them on a large 
wooden framework what appeared to be an im- 
mense mountain of superb flowers, the young 
lady first opened wide her sunny blue eyes in 
amazement, then burst into the most uncon. 
trollable peals of musical laughter. Even the 
presence of the two men-servants was power. 
less to check her amusement, while they, ac 
customed to view with the most imperturbable 
gravity, what they considered the outlandish 
freaks of the ‘forestiero,’”” whom they looked 
upon as barbarians, remained as stolid and 
silent as statues by*the side of the monstrous 
bouquet. 

Bessie held in her hand the card which had 
accompanied the flowers, but it was not until 
her merriment had somewhat spent its foree, 
that she comprehended that they were not 
intended for herself. She ran quickly into 
Alice’s room, and tossed the card into her lap. 

““Well, my dear,’ she exclaimed. 

“This would be a most delightful, if it were 
not the most ludicrous, mystery. There is at 
this moment in the salon, the most huge—yes, 
the most immense,”’ said Bessie, arching her 
brows and rounding her pretty mouth intoa 
perfect O to give force to her meaning—“ bow 
quet that it has ever entered into the heart of 
mortal man to design. And it is for you, most 
fortunate lady, that this wonderful structure 
has been fabricated; though I must confess 
that I, in my vanity, had quite appropriated it, 
until my eyes fell upon this mysterious docu- 
ment. Alice, my dear, if the unknown’s ardor 
is to be measured by the dimensions of his 
offering, never, fever before did love- Jom 
swain worship so devotedly.” 

Alice echoed the merry laughter which ae 
companied this sally, and followed Bessie’s 
dancing feet into the adjoining apartment. 
And then the next thing to be thought of, was, 
where was the huge bouquet to be put? There 

| was actually, in the whole suite of apartments, 
not a table sufficiently large to support it 
Alice proposed pulling it to pieces and filling 
the rooms with the flowers, but Bessie stoutly 
combated the idea. 

‘Never!’ she said, bending her sunny little 
‘head into an unusually thoughtful attitude. 
“It is not every day that one receives a bow- 
quet the size of this one. Ah, now IJ have it!” 
she cried, raising her sparkling face again. 
“It shall go in the wood-box in the passage. 
The whole hotel shail see what ‘American 
friends’ can do. And, O Alice!” almost 
screamed the girl, in fresh delight. ‘Don’t 
you remember? This is the fourteenth! St 
| Valentine’s day, Alice, St. Valentine’s day!” 

Alice’s face crimsoned painfally. What 
‘ «American friend” had it been who had thus 
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remembered her? Only one whom she would 
have cared to remember; and he had never 
sent her costly flowers. 


CHAPTER IV. 


POETRY. 


| 


BryaN MAxwWeELv’s first impulse had been | 


togo straight back to the hotel. But on sec- 
ond thought he had determined to defer his 
yisit until the morning, having discovered, 
through some Americans resident in Florence, 
that the Grays expected to remain in the city 
for some time longer; indeed, Alice herself 
was to be left there in charge of a widowed 
cousin who intended making the “City of 
Flowers’ her home. The banker had saved a 
sufficient sum from the wreck of his fortunes to 
insure his daughter against actual privation ; 
and here, at least for the present, he had writ- 
ten to her, it was best for her to remain. 


At the earliest permissible hour, Maxwell | 


hastened to present himself at the hotel; but 
learned, to his great disappointment, that the 


Grays’ party had already started on their daily | 


round of sight-seeing. Restless and chagrined, 
he could not return to his painting, but contin- 
ued to wander aimlessly about the streets and 
picture-galleries, in the hope of meeting the 
object of his search. 

Ascending the marble staircase of the Pitti 
Palace, he came face to face with the American 
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terious ‘‘American friend.”” Yet only for a 
moment, for it was certainly unlike Maxwell 
to be ridiculous. And surely that huge bou- 
quet was ridiculous. Ah! much more like 
that foolish Gordon. It was he, no doubt; 
though Alice had received no marked attention 
from him, certainly not since poor papa’s trou- 
bles. But all trouble seemed to have taken a 
sudden flight from Alice’s charming face, as 
with smiling lips and bright, dewy eyes, she 
answered and asked so many rapid questions. 

Gordon stepped forward to Bessie’s side 
when they reached the street, and Bryan Max- 
well paced slowly onward beside Alice in the 
sweet Italian sunshine, quite oblivious of all 
the busy world around them. Not the most 
romantic place in the world, the sidewalk of a 
crowded city; yet in that short walk back to 
the hotel Bryan had dared his fate, and up the 
broad entrance steps he led his promised wife. 

And now, what nore remains to tell of Alice 
Mowbray’s second Valentine? Bryan was too 
radiantly happy to be annoyed by Bessie’s mis- 
chievous teasing on the subject, and the little 
Italian marquis was fortunately on the spot to 
explain the cause of its extraordinary size. In 
that sunny land flowers grow so plentifully, 


| that a handful of pennies is sufficient to pro- 


party as they descended towards the street. | 
vened before her marriage, Alice Mowbray had 


Bessie came first, smiling gayly, and chatting 
with all her usual vivacity to the slight Italian 
“marchése”’ beside her, while Alice was seve- 


tal steps behind, accompanied by a tall New | 
Yorker, whom Maxwell had slightly known at | 


theclubs at home. Alice had been somewhat 
silent and distraste, so that the gentleman was 


cure a handsome bouquet; no wonder, then, 
that the florist had been puzzled to fill up the 
order, which had been paid for in a plentiful 
supply of golden.coins. 

Yet in those few happy weeks that inter- 


only sweet and tender thoughts connected with 


| both her Valentines. 


hzily amusing himself by counting the number | 


ofthe steps as they descended, when the entire 
party came to a sudden halt on the landing. 

Maxwell smilingly raised his hat, and held 
out his hand to Bessie, while his handsome 
dark-blue eyes wandered backward to that 
sweet, surprised face, whose parted lips and 


large, bright, soft eyes were speaking such | 
wlames of glad, unconscious welcome, just 


behind her friend. In a moment more bis fin- 
gers had closed over her small, gloved hand, 


and the soft color deepened on Alice’s cheek, | 


mder his fixed, inquiring gaze. 


Bessie’ pre- | 


sented her young marquis in high glee, while | 


Gordon, the New Yorker, exclaimed: “Why, 


‘pon honor, it’s Maxwell!” having accom. | 
Dished which effort at conversation, he appa- | 
rently could think of nothing farther to say, | 
ind stood stupidly by, twirling his waxed mous- | 
| One voice to counsel, teach, instruct, and lead me in 


ache in silence. Under the glow of those 


frank, dark eyes, the soft brown ones of Alice | 


tould only droop beneath their sweeping lashes, 


while a sudden suspicion darted through her | 


nind, that this could be no other than the mys- 


_— oe 


WHAT | ASK. 


ONE heart to love me, as through this “ vale of tears” 
1 journey to that “ bourn from whence none can 
return ;” 
One faithful, true, and constant, as the years 
Bring wrinkles, sorrow, and grief to make us 
mourn, 
One eye to beam with kindness as each duty through, 
One heart to firmly beat, and that I know is true; 
This is what I ask. 


One loving voice to chide, when error wings its shaft, 
One hand to clasp and draw me back, wheua follow- 
ing sin: 
One cheering word, as ifa zephyr’s waft 
Had borne its sweetness from some fragrant isle 
within; 
One constant care my pleasure to desire, 
One always earnest till life’s glowing coals expire. 
This is what I ask. 
A Christian heart; one faithful ia Christ's cause, 
That takes the Bible fora guide, and not the world’s 
wise laws; 
One firm in heavenly graceto guide me every day— 


Christ’s way, 
And when life’s narrow stream is cyossed, each bur- 
den I lay down, 
Totalk to me of Jesus then, blest Saviour to be found, 
This is all I ask. 
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ALICE IN WASHINGTON. 





LETTER VII. 
Jan. 15th, 1876. 

DEAR MR. Gopey: The Centennial year at 
the Capital opened with the booming of can- 
non, the thirty-seven shots of which shook all 
the windows for half a mile around Judiciary 
Square, where they were fired. This ceased a 
few moments after twelve o'clock, when all 
the fire-alarm bells of the city took up the re- 
frain and rang out the numbers 1-7-7-6 and 
1-8-7-6, after which all the bells rang, and all 
the locomotives whistled, while the streets 
were thronged with happy groups, and the 
churches filled with worshippers. At twelve 
o'clock many of the buildings of the city were 
illuminated ; but, for the patriotism of the 


city, I regret to say that neither the Capitol | 


nor any other public building beamed out from 
its hundred eyes a welcome to the Centen- 
nial year of liberty. I suppose, as our Con- 
gress has grown to be so economical a body, 
that this illumination is reserved for the Cen- 
tennial day—the Fourth of July. But 1 think 
that a nation so grand and prosperous, and 
which has achieved such wonderful prosperity 
and influence on the earth in a single century, 
might well have opened its purse-strings suffi- 
ciently wide to settle a little gas-bill on the 
birth of its hundredth year. What will all 
the foreigners think of us? What will even 
the new Congressmen and their friends from 
the South think of such penuriousness or such 
neglect? I do not know exactly which to 
charge it upon. It isn’t yuite so bad as the 
neglected monument, but I will not speak of 


that. If I do, I will show my disgust too 
plainly. The buildings were not illuminated, 


so there’s no more to be said about it. But 
many of the citizens were more liberal, and 
hundreds of mansions, hotels, and newspaper 
offices were lighted from attic to basement. 
The office of the National Republican shone 
resplendent, from its great height and promi- 
nent position. 

As for the calling, the streets were thronged 
.as with caravans. All the magnificent equi- 
pages for which our city is so famous rolled 


and glided over the smooth streets, freighted | 


with courtly-dressed diplomats, officers of the 
army and navy in full uniform, Senators and 
Congressmen in their new suits of black, and 
department clerks in renovated coats and care- 
fully-cleaned gloves; some even, mayhaps, 
inking the edges of dilapidated beavers. 

At home the ladies were in their glory. All 
have new dresses for the occasion, or nearly 
all. The wives of the above-mentioned clerks 
often wear the same dress for several New 
Years in succession; only too happy if they 
ean obtain a little new trimming, a flower or 
two for the hair, and a pair of light kids for 





| the occasion. They enjoy it better, perhaps, 


than those possessed of more to spend. This 


| is the red-letter day of the year to them. For 


this once they throw aside the little grinding 
cares of daily life, and receive with heartfelt 
enjoyment the friends who, many of them, 
have had no time for making calls since last 
New Year’s Day. 

Nat says that these clerks are, in the aggre. 
gate, fully equal to our Congressmen: Men of 
culture and refinement, often gifted with lite. 
rary or artistic talent, and in some cases more 
fitted to fill high offices in the government 
than many of the incumbents. Yet they ean 
barely live upon the salary they receive. But 
he thinks this will always be the case so long 
as each change of a changing administration 
whirls them about like thistledown, giving them 
no opportunity, even by the utmost economy, 
of securing a little home for their old age. 
He says that the English system is far better, 
and far more just. Men of letters, who are 
not possessed of the tact for money-making, 
can make a plain livelihood from a clerkship, 
and still have a little time for the exercise of 
their favorite pursuits. Then, when they grow 
too old for duty, they are retired upon a suffi- 
ciency for a support while they live. Charles 
Lamb, poor, kind-hearted, and gifted Lamb! 
was one of these retired clerks. What would 
he have done if they had cast him out, naked, 
in the cold, when age began to creep over him? 
As it was, he did all honor to the nation whieh 
gave succor to his declining years. It would 
make one of the most interesting books of the 
age if the histories of the most talented male 
and female clerks in the departments in Wash- 
ington could be collected and published. 

But I have wandered afar from my subject. 
It has seemed but a step from New Year calls 
in Washington, to the home of Charles Lamb. 

The reception of the President was exceed- 
ingly large, and attended by all the foreign 
Ministers in Court costume, with their wives 
in elegant carriage dresses of velvet, silk, and 
embroidery ; all the officers of the army and 
navy, in full uniform; the Members of the 
Cabinet, Judges of the Courts, and Officers of 
the District Government followed. The equi- 
pages glittered with gold and silver, that of 
the new Russian Minister being the most 
unique and elegant among them. The Seere- 


' tary of State introduced these dignitaries. I 


will mention a few of the dresses. Lady 
Thornton wore an elegant navy-blue suit in 
velvet and silk, combined. Madame Mariscal, 
the beautiful wife of the Mexican Minister, 
also wore dark-blue velvet and silk. Madame 
Chichkine, wife of the Russian Minister, wore 
a blue suit entirely of velvet, with hat to mateh. 
Madame Mantilla, wife of the Spanish Minister, 
wore an elegant trained black velvet, embroid- 
ered in rose color, with hat of the same, trimmed 
with pink roses and plumes. Nat said that 
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Madame Hegerman, the lovely bride of the 
Danish Minister, was charmingly attired, yet 
he could not describe a single article of her 
dress. Wasn’t that justlike aman? Madame 
Yosridi Tei, wife of the Japanese Minister, 
wore a train of lemon-colored silk, with creain- 
tinted overdress, made in American style. 
Her hair was arranged in puffs, and trimmed 
with roses. 

Mrs. Grant received in an elaborate trained 
dress of Dlack and gold-colored silk, with rare 
lace, and ornaments of opals aud diamonds. 
Mrs. Sharp wore black silk and velvet com- 
bined. Mrs. Colonel Grant was beautifully at- 
tired in silk of strawberry color, trimmed with 
elegant lace and small bouquets of violets ; her 
ornaments were diamonds. Mrs. Fish wore 
an elegant overdress of écru lace, over a long 
train of black velvet; her ornaments were 
diamonds, and her headdress was of blue 
feathers and lace. Mrs. Bristow wore garnet 
velvet and point lace. Mrs. Robeson black 


silk, embroidered in cameo colors, over a black | 


velvet train. Mrs. Jewell and Mrs. Pierrepont 
also wore black velvet, combined with colored 
silks. Mrs. Chandler a dress composed of 
damask and plain silk, in lavender color. 
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grieve. She wants to die and be buried in the 
dear old place when her time comes, and a 
year or so more or less matters little. Truly, 
she is strangely altered. Once the very life of 
the house, she sits or lies quietly around, some- 
times with her knitting, sometimes with a book. 
She has a number of the first religious books, 
aud she enjoys MacDonald’s stories, which I 
read aloud to her in the mornings. She says 
they are better than half the sermons, and I 
agree with her. We are reading now “The 
Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,’ and enjoy 
it very much. 

Our winter so far has not been very gay, in 
consequence of Aunt Hitty’s illness. But we 
know of all that is going on, and both Lucy 
and Aunt Hitty insist upon my going out. 
They tell me it is my duty to enjoy the season 
with the young people, as it is the last season 
of my girlhood ; and I always tell Aunt Hitty 
the next morning about the reception or party, 
and how I have enjoyed myself. 

I enjoy society when Alphonse is with me, 
but have ceased to care for it alone. I wonder 
if all engaged people are so. I do like to see 
the bright flash which beams ont upon his face 


| ° . * 
when some of his friends pay me a compliment 


Mrs. Belknap an artistic costume of Worth’s, | 


of golden 
striped in maize and dove color. 

For ourselves, we had more callers than we 
had dared to hope for. Nat’s friends and Al- 


phonse’s fairly poured in, while there were | 


many who were claimed by Lucy and myself 
asour own peculiar admirers. 


bronze silk, combined with silk | 


| 
| 


Aunt Ilitty’s | 


. . | 
friends also called; but, I am sorry to say, did 
| before him in untidy attire and uncombed hair, 
would he ever have chosen her for his wife? 


not see the: dear old lady, she being still too 
weak to make any effort whatever. 


Lucy wore her black velvet dress, with | 
the love and respect of a husband than of a 


revers of pale blue gros grain and her set of 
turquoise jewelry. In her hair and at her 
throat she wore morning-glories of the same 
delicate shade. I wore my white silk, with 
sprays and bouquets of cardinal color, and my 
beautiful coral jewelry. Nat pronounced us 
both ‘‘stunning,’? and Alphonse whispered 
words of praise which I shall not repeat. Poor 
Aunt Hitty! She kissed me on both cheeks, 
and talked to me beautifully. She always 
thought I was the image of her little girl that 
died, and, of course, is fully impressed with 
the idea that I am beautiful. She has never 


' 


| 
regained her strength, and seems to think she | 


hever will. 
last visit to Washington, and that she will not 
live very long. Nat laughs at her forebodings, 
but she only shakes her head and says, ‘Only 
wait and you’!] see.’”’ And I grow sad at the 
idea of leaving her so soon. But she tells me 
not to think of it; that it is all natural for me 
to get married and go away with my husband ; 
that, if it is the will of Providence, she would 
like to live till I return to the Valley ; but, if I 


She believes fully that this is her | 


through him. Yes, I know he prides himself 
upon his fiancée, and I hope he will always do 
the same upon his wife. If he does not, it shall 
be through no neglect of mine. I often think 
that women may blame themselves, in many 
cases, for the neglect of their husbands. When 
a woman ceases to be neat and attractive to the 
husband, how can she expect him to remain a 
lover? Had she, during her girlhood, appeared 


And how much more is it necessary to retain 


lover. If the first be lost, a woman has no- 
thing to live for; if only the last, it may be re- 
placed or regained. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bryan have returned with their 
daughter from their European sojourn, and are 
again dispensing the hospitalities of their beau- 
tiful home. Miss Bryan has great talent as an 
artist, and during their stay in Europe took 
lessons from Mr. Healy, the celebrated portrait 
painter. Mr. Healy will soon visit Washing- 
ton, and will probably remain all winter as the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Bryan. Among other 
artists passing the season in the city are Mrs. 
Fassett, late of Chicago, Miss Ransom, of Ohio, 
Mr. Witt, of the same State, and several others, 
aside from our fine array of resident artists. 
Now it is said that Mr. Bierstadt intends mak- 
ing the Capital his winter home. Mrs. Carter, 
the elocutionist, has been here for a time, and 
will again return before the close of the sea- 
son. Miss Depuy, the novelist, passed a part 
of the winter here. Mrs. Chapman Coleman 
and her daughters, who have distinguished 


only find her grave when I come back, not to | themselves in their translations from the Ger- 
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man and French, also pass their winters here. 
lt will be remembered that several of the nov- 
els of Louisa Muhlbach were translated by 
these ladies. Mrs. Coleman is the daughter of 
the late Senator Crittenden of Kentueky, and 
has, since the death of her distinguished father, 
written an elaborate biography of his life. 

Mrs. Blaine passes her winters here as for- 
merly, and receives her friends each Tuesday, 
assisted by the witty and distinguished ‘Gail 
Hamilton.”” Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames (who 
has procured a divorce from her husband and 
dropped his name) does not reside in Wash- 
ington this season. William D. Gailagher, one 
of the pioneer poets of the West, is residing 
here, having a position in the Treasury. He 
is a noble old gentleman and a fine writer. I 
will copy a single stanza from his ‘‘Song of the 
Pioneers :’— 

“A song for the early times out west, 
And our green old forest home, 
Whose pleasant memories freshly yet 
Across the bosom come ; 
A song for the free and gladsome life 
In those early days we led, 

With a teeming soil beneath our feet 
And a syniling Heaven o’erhead! 
Oh, the waves of life danced merrily, 

And had a joyous flow, 
In the days when we were pioneers 
Fifty years ago!” 

The beautiful Baroness de Overbeck is pass- 
ing the winter with her mother Mrs. Admiral 
Dahigren, and assisting her in dispensing the 
hospitalities of herhome. These ladies will give 
four drawing-room receptions during the sea- 
son, for which cards will be issued. The Cab- 
inet ladies opened their houses on Wednesday 
last generally, this being the first general re- 
ception day of the season. Lucy and I called 
alone, Nat being too much occupied to attend 
us, and Alphonse being busy at the Embassy. 
We called upon Mrs. Fish, Mrs. Bristow, Mrs. 
Belknap, Mrs. Chandler, and Mrs. Robeson, 
and had a very pleasant time. We also made 
a number of private calls while we were out. 
On Thursday we called upon many of the ladies 
of the Foreign Legations, and the wives of 
Senators. 

We do not go often to the theatre now that 
Aunt Hitty can no longer enjoy it with us; but 
I go often with Alphonse to Germans and 
other evening parties. On Tuesday evening 


we attended the first of the President’s recep- | 


tions. It was altogether superb in every re- 
spect. The rooms have been newly decorated, 
and everything that art could do to render it 
beautiful has been done. Then, the hot-house 
had been rifled of its gayest and sweetest flow- 
ers for the occasion, while the Marine Band dis- 
coursed sweetly and softly its choicest music 
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lomatic Corps, and of the Cabinet, Supreme 
Court, and others in high station, passed in to 
pay their compliments and to join in the throng, 

The President was assisted by Mrs. Grant, 
Mrs. Colonel Fred Grant, Mrs. Sharpe, Miss 
Tiffany, daughter of Rev. Doctor Tiffany, and 
Miss Cameron, granddaughter of Senator Cam. 
eron, of Pennsylvania. Mrs. Grant wore an ele: 
gant rose-colored and white brocade, trimmed 
with point lace and ostrich feather trimmings. 
Mrs. Fred Grant wore a cream-white silk, gar- 
nished with cherry colar. Both ladies wore 
diamonds. Miss Tiffany looked sweet in pale 
blue silk, Valenciennes lace overdress and dia- 
monds; Mrs. D. C. Cox wore a beautiful dress 
of two shades of blue; ornaments, cameos, 
flowers, and blue feather. Mrs. Annie King 
wore canary-colored silk and Etruscan jewelry. 
Mrs. Otis Bigelow, golden brown velvet and 
diamond jewelry. But this is enough of the 
dress. The scene was dazzling, and reminded 
me of the tales of the Arabian Nights, much 
more than of an evening in real life. But ah! 
the crushing and crowding to get to the dress- 
ing-room. And oh! the waiting and worrying 
before the gentlemen could get their coats, and 
we weary ones could get ready for home. 
Verily it is not the height of pleasure to attend 
an evening reception at the President's. 

The first afternoon reception of Mrs. Grant’s 
was more pleasant, though much more than 
ordinarily crowded. Mr. Fred Grant intro 
duced the guests upon this occasion, in the 
place of Marshal Sharpe. Mrs. Grant wore 
black silk and velvet, and Mrs. Fred Grant 
an opal-tinted silk, fringed and trimmed with 
lilies-of-the-valley. This lady is very beautiful, 
and is considered only equalled by Madame 
Mantilla, the wife of the Spanish Minister. 
Both are of the same type, small and graceful 
in form, with clear olive complexions, and 
large, beautiful brown eyes. Lucy, Alphonse 
and I paid our respects, and afterward passing 
through the red and green rooms, found a va- 
cant sofa in the East Room, where we sat and 
talked and watched the passers-by. Soon one 
friend joined us, then another, and ere long we 


| were the centre of a group of most interesting 


|! onward to our home. 


to the guests. Thousands of ladies and gentle- | 


men were promenading in the East Room as 
we passed in; and later, about ten o’clock or 
half-past, the gentlemen and ladies of the Dip- 


friends. And, as we were not at all hurried, 
we remained until the guests thinned out and 
gradually departed. Then we visited the green- 
houses, and, as the way was well cleared, we 
passed easily to our carriage, and were rolled 
I would advise all 
strangers visiting Washington to avoid being 
in a hurry, either to go to a reception or to 
leave one. I think Mrs. Grant enjoys her af- 
ternoons much better than her evenings. 
ALICE. 


ee 


THE flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly. 
PREJUDICE squints when it looks, and lies 
when it talks. 
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CHECKMATED. 


BY MARGARET AUDLEY DOUGLASS. 


Ir it were not for a certain hardness about 
the mouth, Mrs. Agatha Somers would be the 
fac-simile of one of those quaint Dresden shep- 
herdesses. Sheisa little, old woman, with soft, 
white curls, the very bluest of blue eyes, and 
asmall, unwrinkled pink and white face. She 
leans on a gold-headed cane, as she hobbles up 
and down the gravel walk before the house, 
and every now and then she thumps the ground 
with it to emphasize her remarks. 

“Eulalie,”’ she says, ‘“‘ you are a fool!” We 
admit this is not the most benevolent way to 
address one’s offspring ; but then Mrs. Agatha 
says: ‘‘Eulalie is a cross too heavy for mortal 
shoulders.’’ 

Miss Eulalie receives the compliment in dead 
silence. She is a tall, bony spinster, with a 
nose that seems to suffer from perpetual frost 
bite, and features of startling distinctness. 

“Jt is my duty,’’ Mrs. Agatha goes on, ‘‘to 
provide for Walter A. Somers with a few piti- 
ful thousands and one old plantation. It is dis- 
graceful !'’ she thumps the gravel with energy. 

“Well, I shall be even worse off; but I sup- 
pose it doesn’t matter about me/’’ Miss Eulalie 
says, punching a toadstool, reflectively, with 
the end of her green gingham umbrella. 

“No, it does not,”’ is the candid reply. 
“Walter is different, and that,’’ crossly, ‘is 
what I’ve. beerf trying to make you understand 
for twenty-five years.” 

“Yes; very well. But what has all this to 
do with your inviting those two girls down 
here? J thought we had expenses enough al- 
ready.”’ 

“Can't you see? Upon my word! you get 
more peculiar every day. I tell you Belle 
Thurstan has $30,000 a year—an orphan, too! 
Think of that! $30,000,"’ Mrs. Agatha repeats 
with lingering fondness. ‘Just the wife for 
Walter, my dear; just the wife.” 

“Mother,’’ Miss Eulalie says, with a grim 
snnile, “you ought to know by this time he will 
hever marry for money; he’s too much of a 
Somers for that, thank goodness!’ 

“Yes, yes, yes; he has inherited some of his 
poor, dear father’s ideas; but I have thought 
of all that. You see, there are two cousins; 
Bille is rich, Bella poor. Now, I will make him 
think the rich one is poor, and of course he’!l 
marry her. It’s an odd thing,” she muses, 
rubbing her hands softly, “that if it is fora 
man’s good to marry a rich woman he insists 
on marrying @ pauper. Repugnant as it will 
be to my feelings to—to’’"— 

“Tell a lie,”’ Miss Eulalie supplies. 

“How coarse you are. Repugnant though 
it will be to let him believe what is otherwise 
than the truth, I will doit. Mark me, Eulalie, 
the reason you never get on is because you 





‘ and Walter are left far behind. 
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blurt out things in such a coarse way. The 
tongue is an evil’’— 

‘*Mother!’’ Miss Eulalie cries out, sharply, 
‘‘T am not the parson.” 

‘‘Not so loud, for pity’s sake. 
come. Remember.’’ 

And as she speaks, the old rockaway, a rem- 
nant of by-gone splendor, creaks and rattles 
up the avenue. 

“This is Belle, isn’t it?’’ Mrs. Agatha coos, 
as the first alighted with a spring. 

“Yes. How do you do, Cousin Agatha ?”’ is 
the ungushing reply. 

Mrs. Agatha does not fancy the tone, but her 
sense of duty leads her to take the arm of the 
heiress as they enter the house, and break into 
pious platitudes and over-gushing welcomes. 

Faint ripples of laughter rise from time to 
time in Belle’s eyes, threatening to become 
audible, and Mrs. Agatha has an ardent desire 
to administer a box on the little ear next to 
her; but both restrain themselves, and pres- 
ently dinner is served. 

During that meal Mrs. Agatha gives up her 
future daughter-in-law in despair, and ad- 
dresses her conversation to Bella. 

Bella is a pale gentlewoman of twenty-six 
or seven, who listens to Mrs. Agatha with such 
kind attention, that Mrs. Agatha finds herself 
groaning in spirit that Bella is not really the 
heiress instead of that Belle. 

As they rise from the table, a gentleman 
saunters in, and, catching sight of the visitors, 
comes to a sudden, surprised halt in the tune 
he is whistling. Mrs. Agatha introduces him 
proudly :— 

‘“My son, Walter.”’ Then, ‘‘ Walter, we 
were going out for a stroll; will you come’ 
Bella, my dear, will you lend an old woman 
your arm?” by which manceuvre Belle was 
Walter’s companion; Miss Eulalie having re- 
fused to go, on the grounds “that there was 
neither pleasure nor profit in groping one’s 
way around a garden in semi-darkness, where 
toads got under one’s feet, and bats flew in 
one’s face at every other step.” But then 
there are two ways of looking at a thing. 

Mrs. Agatha is voluble and brisk; so Belle 
At last the lat- 
ter begins desperately after prolonged silence. 

‘My entrance was rather abrupt; but upon 
my word I had no idea of the pleasure in store 
for me, or’— 

“You would have avoided it,’’ Belle inter- 
rupts, with a little of the laughter, against 
which she has struggled since her arrival, 
breaking out. 

Mrs. Agatha hears it, and is well pleased. 
Oh, ignorance, etcetera. 

Mr. Somers bites his lips. 
I had said’’— 

‘“No, you only looked it,’’ Belle cries, eatech- 
ing her breath with difficulty. 

Mr. Somers relapses into a dignified—not to 


There they 


‘““T was not aware 
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say sulky—silence, and stares at his cousin out 
of the corner of his eye. 

“‘Not pretty! and, O Lord!” [this interjec- 
tion may be classed as a prayer by the most 
pious], “‘one of those girls who know every- 
thing, and take a man up at every three words 
he says.” This is Mr. Somers verdict. Pres- 
ently he makes another effort. 

Suppose we sitdown. There is no earthiy 
use in thus tramping about; take my word, 
there is nothing to see.”’ 

“Tired? Then let’s sit here,’ Belle says, 
innocently. 

“T was thinking of you, not myself,”’ he ex- 
plains. 

“Q-oh! Thank you! Suppose we walk on.” 

So they walked on. Belle is demure; Mr. 
Somers inwardly savage. 

‘*What do you do with yourself all the time, 
Cousin Walter?’’ Belle asks, stifling a yawn. 

‘“‘T read,’ he begins, confidently, “I read, 
and—ride, and—in short, I read,’’ he winds 
up; feebly as regards rhetorical climax, but 
with vast and energetic emphasis. 

“O-oh!” again that comprehensive mono- 
syllable. 

‘‘T am flattered by your interest,’’ he adds, 
pointedly. 

“Pray, don’t be. I’m afraid it was the ‘re- 
sult of curiosity engendered by idleness, which 
fs inherent in our nature,’ to quote your 
mother.” 

A gleam of something like amusement swept 
over his face, though he makes no reply. 

“Come!” Belle thinks, ‘‘he is not absolutely 
destitute of appreciation after all,’’ and just 


Belle turned back to Miss Eulalie. ‘Is this 
for the—Heathen?”’ she asked, with a quiver 
of mirth in her voice, touching the red shirt. 

“Bah, child! I’m not a Christian. Mother 
is. I sew because I don’t like to see rags every 
time | put foot out of doors.” 

**No, you are only selfish, not a Christian,” 
Belle said ; then, dropping her voice into a ea- 
ressing whisper, ‘‘but I like your selfishness 
best.”’ 

Mr. Somers caught the tone, and looked at 
her in surprise ; she was sitting on a low stool 
at his sister’s feet, leaning indolently against 
her, playing with a reel of cotton. The lamp. 
light fell on her tawny-brown hair, and over 
the round, flushed cheeks ; 

“The eyes were downcast, not to be seen,” 
but the lashes were heavy and black. Pretty? 
Not at all, Mr. Somers ; charming, though her 
nose is not Grecian, and her mouth is wide. 
All he said to himself was an ungracious 
“Lights up well.” 

‘**Belle,’’ began Bella, when they were alone 


| that night. 


| his study. 


then the others came up, and they all went in. | 
Miss Eulalie sat stitching away grimly ona | 
red flannel shirt ; Mr. Somers flung himself | 


into a chair by the window, and Belle sat down 


near Eulalie, while Mrs. Agatha kept up a | 


gentle ripple of conversation with Bella; the 
subject: whether or not the Fejee Islanders 


should be instructed to bow in the Creed. Belle | 
suggested it would be sufficient if they were | 


taught not to regard each other in the light of 
food ; and was rewarded by a horrified look. 


then—always, be it observed, with a capital H— 
the subject afforded opportunities to quote 
about “ Afric’s sunny fountains,”’ and man 
being ‘vile ;”’ and then besides it was so very 
far away—not as if it were in the parish, where 
every one knows whether or not one’s zeal ex- 
hausts itself in words. To do her justice, if 
she had been rich, and could have found no- 
thing else to do with her money, she would 
have subscribed to foreign missions. It was 
such a capital way of advertising one’s holi- 


“Yes, | know, my dear old mentor; it’s all 
wrong; but people shouldn’t be so—so tease- 
able! they tempt one so. ‘And he who tempts 
his brother,’’’ there was a ludicrous imitation 
of Mrs. Agatha’s voice, but she broke off sud- 
denly. ‘“ Well, then, I won't.” 

The next day Mrs. Agatha sought her son in 
“That volume of ‘The Whole Duty 
of Man,’ if you please, my son,”’ she said. 

He handed it to her, standing, meanwhile, 
with a slightly expectant air, as if waiting for 
her to go; but alas! he waited in vain. 

‘*How do you like our heiress, Walter?” she 
said, seating herself. 

‘Our what?’ there was an inflection in his 
voice she had heard before, and dreaded. 

“‘ Heiress—Bella Thurstane, you know. Belle 
is the poor one—wretchedly poor. Bella isa 
good girl; some one will get a nice wife.” 

“Yes?”? Mr. Somers was getting bored; 
his mother’s conversation invariably affected 
him so; butif he broke the fifth commandment 


it was the fault of his nature; and this is an 
Mrs. Agatha was fond of talking of the Hea- 


ness; such an agreeable way of obeying the | 


sible, and letting one’s “light shine before 
men.” That any one couid treat this vast sub- 
ject with levity surpassed belief. Courage, 
Mrs. Agatha, she has $30,000 per year. 


illustration of the indescriminate way families 
are assorted. Here were two people who mu- 
tually made each other’s ‘‘evil passions rise ;” 
yet each, when with a person of like calibre, 
was a harmless, contented creature, but to- 
gether the aforesaid passions were apt to arise 
to an alarming extent. Now who was to bear 
the blame? 

We leave the subject to be settled by that 
(Edipis—a youthful debating club; where 
Solomons under twenty-five assemble to set 
the world right, and settle questions that have 
puzzled mankind from the beginning of time. 

‘*Walter,’’ Mrs. Agatha’s courage was 00Z- 
ing away, ‘why don't—that is—Bella Thurs- 
tane is just the wife for—you. Rich’’— 

‘*Mother!”’ Mr. Somers cried; and the long, 
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glvuumy room sent back a faint echo. ‘*Once 
fur all, understand this ; I will never marry for 
money.” Then relapsing into languid indiffer- 
ence. “ What is your idea in having this little 
scene every time a rich girl comes in your way ? 
We are not starving yet, are we?” 

“Not starving; but you, a Somers, with a 
few pitiful thousands a year ;’’ that was Mrs. 
Agatha’s key-note. 





“T can work if I wish to increase theim,”’ was | 


the haughty reply, and the door banged after 
him in a way that made Mrs. Agatha jump. 

“At any rate, he won't pay Bella any atten- 
tion after what I said,’’ she comforted herself 
by reflecting, until Miss Eulalie came in. 

“You’ve put Walter in one of his rages 
again, mother. I wouldn’t be surprised if he 
went away, or got some kind of work to do,”’ 
she said, grimly, rubbing her nose. 

“Heavens! I hope not.’? It would be hard 
to say which would have been the greatest evil 
in Mrs. Agatha’s opinion. 

The Somers’ were country people. They had 
lived on this same plantation for generations. 
There had been good, bad, and indifferent 
Somers’; wealthy, well-to-do, and poor Som- 
ers’; but in the whole lot there had never yet 
been a Somers who had soiled his hands with 
work—probably because the first Somers, who 
had come over with William the Norman, was 
a gentleman of easy conscience, who made no 
nice little distinctions between meum et tuum. 

In short, if our ancestors have stolen for us, 
we can afford to be honest; but if they were 
honest, then we are forced to steal for our- 
selves. It all resolves itself into a question of 
proportion. 

All this while Mr. Somers had been striding 
down the avenue ; head very erect, and a gen- 
erally ruffled air that delights Belle, whom he 
is unconsciously &pproaching. 

She had been wandering through the long, 
straggling garden since luncheon; and when 


Mr. Somers appeared, she was just a little tired | 


of her own company. 

When Walter first catches sight of her, she 
has halted by a jasmine bush idly plucking to 
pieces one of the great, white flowers. Her 
hat “‘is somewhere,” as she would have ex- 
pressed—which means it is not on her head— 
and the sunbeams tangle themselves at pleas- 
ure in her wind-blown hair. 

He looks; hesitates ; and, finally, joins her. 
He is inclined to be gracious to her; has he not 
just heard she is wretchedly poor? 

Mrs. Agatha, oh, Mrs. Agatha! where is the 
conscience you so often felicitate yourself on 
possessing ? 

Belle is likewise amicably inclined. ‘O 
Cousin Walter'!"’ she cries, as he stops beside 
her, ‘‘please tell me something to do. I’ve 
walked everywhere; I’ve read all the names 
and pious verses on the tombs of the departed 
Somers’, and now, what shall I do?” 





Mr. Somers pulls his moustache reflectively. 
Read,’ he suggests, lazily; his short-lived 
energy vanishing. 

‘**] have been reading all morning,”’ she says, 
in an aggrieved tone. 

‘Well, really 1 can’t suggest anything else,”’ 
he vouchsafes, as he fumbles in his pocket for 
his cigar-case. ‘‘May I smoke?” he adds, 
drawing it out. 

‘Yes,’ she says ; then breaks out suddenly, 
as he begins to puff away placidly. ‘I wish I 
could smoke. Oh, dear, what shall I do?” 

Mr. Somers eyes her in a mildly wondering 
way. ‘Why the deuce doesn’t she snoke—go 
home—do anything; it’s all one to—no it isn’t, 
either. On the whole, 1’d rather she should 
go home!” but these last remarks are made to 
himself; all he says to her is, ‘‘Suppose we sit 
down.”’ 

They sat down. Mr. Somers sprawling on 
the ground at her feet, his arms clasped under 
his head, his hat tipped back, and his eyes 
turned skyward ; while rings of smoke float up 
from his cigar, and the aspens and mamosas 
shiver ever so lightly as the breeze passes 
them, and the hum of the locust comes faintly 
from the wood farther on—it is the embodi- 
ment of dolce fur niente. 

Belle looks at him scornfully ; looks away, 
and yawns in a marked way ; still Mr. Somers 
remains unmoved. Presently she looks at him 
again; there is an air of placid contentment 
about him that rouses herire. His brown eyes 
are languid—dreamy is the poetic expression— 
and his beautifully-cut lips, ‘‘ beautiful enough 
for a woman,” Belle says, scornfully—are half 
parted, while his frame has sunk into a help- 
lessly languid position. At last she cries out :— 

“Cousin Walter, you are awfully lazy!” 
Mr. Somers flushes angrily, and changes his 
posture. ‘I believe you would lie there all 
day and be perfectly happy. You areas bad 
as the ‘Do-nothings!’ ”’ 

“Itis harmless. Pray, whom did you com- 
pare me to just now ?”’ 

‘To the people who spent their time playing 
on the Jews-harp and sitting on ant-hills. They 
only moved when the ants bit them.’’ Belle’s 
pretty laugh sounds out with the last words, 
but Mr. Somers is not to be appeased. ‘‘ Cou- 
sin Walter,” she says, coaxingly, after a long 
pause, bending down her pretty face towards 
him. He turns to her, and the voice gets stiil 
more coaxing. ‘Take me riding with you, 
please, to-morrow; won’t you? Please do.” 

Mr. Somers groans inwardly; but the be- 
seeching face wins the day; still he does not 
come to terms at once. 

‘Just now you called me a ‘ Do-nothing,’ ”’ 
he says, reproachfully. 

**But you know you are one. What do you 
do?’’ Belle asks, opening her blue eyes very 
wide at his protest. 

Mr. Somers finds it unanswerable ; calls her, 
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inwardly, ‘“‘an impertinent chit,’ and says, | 


ungraciously, ‘“‘ Very well, I suppose you may 
go.” 

**Please don’t be cross, Cousin Walter. I 
did not mean to make you angry,” she says, 
coaxingly. 

This is the last straw. 
himself up with dignity. 

“That is out of your power,” he replies, as 
he stalks away, leaving Belle very much flushed 
and astonished, and a little hurt. 

But, in spite of this, they rede out together 
next day, and after that regularly. The next 
event was Belle’s demand for pistols and a 
target. Mr. Somers was teased into providing 
the one and erecting the other. Then he was 
given no peace until he took part. And he 
found Belle a better shot than he was, until at 
last his pride was roused, and he carried off 
the palm as the best marksman. Never before 
had he been so worked and tormented. 

“A man might as well be a day laborer as 
live in the house with Belle!’ he told himself 
savagely, but still he did not leave home. 

Mrs. Agatha, meanwhile, grew amazingly 
fond of Bella’s society; so Walter and the 
‘heiress’? were thrown a great deal together. 
The end of the Thurstane’s visit drew near, 
and, though Mrs. Agatha’s plot seemed to 
work well, the important question remained 
unasked and unanswered. One day when 
Belle persisted in trying to cross a stream 
where there was no ford, Mr. Somers saved 
her life at the risk of his own, and Mrs. Agatha’s 
hopes rose. But, alas! the results of this esca- 
pade—colds—though important in themselves, 
in no wise effected the object the shepherdess 
had in view. 

Thursday they were to leave for home. On 
Wednesday morning Mr. Somers rode into 
town, and did not come back until Belle’s 
horse had been hitched under the oaks for 
nearly two hours. 

“I thought you had forgotten’’—she began ; 
then stops, and, biting her lip, turns away 
from him. 

“Put on your habit and we 'I] start at once,” 
he says, in a pre-oceupied way. 

When she comes back, he is standing in the 
same place. During this month a change has 
come over his face; it was never so apparent 
as to-day, and Belle feels it vaguely as they 
ride on in silence. By and by they canter past 
the ‘“‘quarter,” and Belle begins her usual | 
protest. 

“Cousin Walter, those houses are not fit for 
human beings to live in; you know it.” 
“Good enough for the people, Beile.”” He 

is not thinking of what he says. 

“You might as well be an oyster,” Belle 
cries; “you do so little!” He starts at the 
tone, and comes out of his dream, whatever it | 
is. ‘*But I suppose,” she govs on, bitterly, 
“you think like that man in Punch.” 


Mr. Somers gathers 





‘‘Not remembering what le said, I cannot 
say,’’ he answers. 

“I thought, perhaps, it would have impressed 
you. Some one asked him to define an ‘aristo. 
crat,’ and he said ‘it was a man whose ances- 
tors had done something, and whose immediate 
predecessors, himself incinded, did nothing.’ 
Cousin Walter, you are a—2 zoophyte!”’ 

**Belle,’’ Mr. Somers smiles, grimly, “you 
have nota talent for similes. If I do not work, 
the coral insect certainly does; and, by the 
way, Which is best, to try everything and fail, 
or to’”’— 

Belle colors furiously. She remembers the 
pistol matches, the attempt to cross the river, 
and a dozen other Jate failures, as she inter- 
rupts impatiently :- 

“There! You secided me enough the day I 
got in the water; please do not begin again.” 

**Sceold you, Belle !’’ he repeats. ‘* You gave 
me cause enough that day. If—if your rash- 
ness had ended in—ended otherwise than it 
did, I should have lost’’—he drops his voice 
and looks away—‘‘ what I love best in the 
whole world.” 

Belle is paling, and her hands strain against 


, the reins, but she makes answer :— 


‘‘What do you love best? Let me see,” 
with an affectation of racking her brain. The 
power to dissemble rarely deserts a woman. 
“Phat must be Mr. Walter Somers’ valuable 
life.”’ 

He leans towards her from his saddle, and 
says, eagerly, laying his hand on her horse’s 
bridle :— 

“You know I mean you.”” 

There is another silence. Belle looks steadily 
before her, and Mr. Somers tries to read her 
face. Then her whip strikes her horse’s flank 
sharply, and she says :— 

“What a charming couple we would make! 
We--we would quarrel at the very altar.” 
She laughs, a little too recklessly to be natural; 
then: “I—I do not care about marrying a—a 
zoophyte.”” Her voice breaks a little, and she 
turns her head away; but he, flushed with 
pain, fails to notice it. ‘I can go home alone. 
I will/’’ she adds, as he looks entreatingly at 


her; then he raises his hat and rides off in 


silence. 


“Where is Belle?’ Bella asks, as they sit 
down to dinner. 

The rain is falling in torrents, and the room 
is lit up, from time to time, by vivid flashes of 
lightning. 

“Didn’t she eome home before I did 2”° Mr. 
Somers asks, jumping up. 

‘She no come home at all yet, Mars Walter,” 
puts in the youthful descendant of Ham, who 


| waits on the table. 


Five minutes later Mr. Somers rode down 
the avenue at break-neck speed. Bella stood 
anxiously by the window, but Mrs. Agatha was 
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serene ; she told Miss Eulalie it was ‘‘an espe- 
cial interposition of Providence, this storm ; it 
was sent to be the means of enriching the 
Somers’. Of course, he’ll propose now.”’ 
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Perhaps it is the fire-light that casts such 
a rosy glow over her face. All she says is, 
‘You here? Poor fellow, how wet you are!’’ 


| she adds, laying her hand on his coat sleeve. 


Meanwhile Mr. Somers has visited every | 


place where there is the faintest hope of Belle 
taking refuge. Itis growing dusk; the storm 


is passing over ; and, as he rides along, strain- | 


ing his eyes, the wet leaves strike his face like 
touches of clammy dead hands, and wild fears 
run riot in his mind. What if he should find 
her dying—trampled beneath her horse’s feet. 
Brown Bess, he remembers, acts like a wild 
thing in a thunder storm. Or, again: Perhaps 
he watched, from his study window, the very 
flash that took her life. Then he sets his 
teeth, and his face whitens as he rides on and 
on. He sends her name echoing through the 
woods; but the only answer he receives is a 
feeble caw from a drenched and disreputable- 
looking crow. A)l at once he hears the un- 
derbrush crackling, and a horse comes towards 
him through the dusk. He gives a great sigh 
of relief, and drops of perspiration break out 
on his forehead. 


The youthful squatters draw back with in- 
creased suspicion, and the woman in the next 
room suspends operations, and stands, her 
hands on her hips, watching them with lazy 
curiosity. Mr. Somers sees only Belle, and 
Belle sees everything but him. 

“Tam glad you’ve come,” she begins, ner- 
vously, almost in a whisper. ‘My horse has 


| taken himself off, and Mrs. Stubbs does not 


| 


“Belle!” he calls, then waits for her clear | 


voice to ring out in replys 

Brown Bess comes nearer, and, bending for- 
ward with a smile on his lips, he sees she is 
riderless. 

How much suffering, I 
crowded into one little minute? 
life has hitherto been a mere passionless exist- 
ence, he is having all his suffering now, with 
heavy interest. Like one in a dream, he 
clutches Brown Bess’s flying reins, and rides 
on in the direction whence she came. On and 


wonder, can be 


| startling question. 
I got the place this morning. 


Verily, if his | 


think ‘cleanliness next to godliness.’ See in 
the neighborhood of the pipe that dough! And 
lam getting awfully hungry!’ 

There is a touch of the old Belle in the last 
few words, but still she will not look at him, 
but pulls a lock of hair restlessly through her 
fingers. 

‘*Belle,’’ he says, in a whisper, *‘ you did not 
mean what you said to me this morning, did 
you?” 

‘‘No—yes—I--don’t know,”’ she says, lame- 
ly ; and he sees the battle is almost won. 

‘““Do you know who | am ?”’ is his somewhat 
“Tamaclerk in the bank ; 

Belle’s trembling lips suddenly break into a 
smile. She claps her hands, baby fashion, as 
she cries out :— 

“T might have known you would do what 
was right. You disappointed me at first; but 


| now, O Walter !’’ 


on, until he suddenly comes toa clearing, where | 


there isa rough, mud- plastered log cabin. Two 
goats are browsing before the door, and a lean 
nondescript of a dog rises and gives a shrill 
“vap-ap!’’ at the stranger. Unmistakably it 
is the residence of a “‘squatter.’’ He jumps 
from his horse, and goes to the door to ask if 
they have seen Belle; but there is no need of 
the question. It is off its hinges, and he can 
see into both rooms. 

The walls and rafters are blackened with 
smoke, and there is a huge fireplace at one 
end. By it stand seven small very flaxen- 
headed and round-eyed children, who are 
staring solemnly at a young girl who kneels 
before the fire drying her clothes, and trying, 
unsuccessfully, to make friends with them. 
The embryo “squatter’’ looks at life early 
with jaundiced eyes, and regards the stranger 
with suspicion. 

There is a lean saffron-colored woman in the 
room beyond, who smokes a short clay pipe as 
she mixes ‘corn dodgers.’’ In an instant he 
is by the girl’s side. She turns with a start, 
and pushes back her long, damp hair. 

“Belle, dear Belle!’ he cries, catching her 
hands. ‘Thank God, you are safe!” 





She lifts such a charmingly bright face to 
his that, I am foreed to chronicle, he kissed 
her then and there. The embryo squatters, 
albeit they are not a demonstrative race, gasp 
in concert, and grow wonder-eyed. Mother 
Stubbs, who is a discreet woman in her way, 
and not without veneration for the ‘‘ quality,”’ 
retires farther into the background ; but still, 
from that strict sense of duty which always 
develops itself on these occasions, she keeps 
the ‘‘lovyers’”’ in sight. 

Later, Belle and Mr. Somers make their ap- 
pearance at home. Mrs. Agatha sees it is “all 
right,’’ and ean hardly contain her joy. 

‘*Mother,”’ he says, ‘ Belle and I are going 
to be married.” 

If concise, it is certainly definite. Mrs. 
Agatha beams on Belle, who is being kissed 
and congratulated by Bella, and coos out a few 
appropriate words in the usual bless-you-bless- 
you-me-children fashion. Then she adds: 
‘*We have caught him nicely, eh, my dear?”’ 

‘*Excuse me,”’ Belle says, half amused, half 
in contempt; ‘“‘you are getting the quotation 
wrong. ‘Man is the hunter, woman is his 
game,’ the poet Says.” 

Mrs. Agatha essays a feeble smile, and tries 
again :— 

‘He thinks he is going to marry a poor girl, 
my dear. Ah! we know better.” 
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“Five hundred a year is not a very splendid | 
fortune, Belle,’’ Mr. Somers laughs then. ‘ You 
told me yourself she was poor, mother.”’ | 

“Five what!” Mrs. Agatha cries, shrilly. | 
**T was told she had thirty thousand a year!” 
The shepherdess, in her effort to enrich the 
fold, has betrayed herself. 

“That is Bella—not 1!’’ 
sees it all now. 

“You cannot marry! you know you cannot 
afford to ufarry a poor girl, Walter!’ Mrs. 
Agatha gasps, desperately. 

“T am going to work,’’ Mr. Somers says, 
drawing Belle towards him. ‘I think I am 
rich beyond my deserts, Belle.” 

These united blows were too much for Mrs. 
Agatha. The scene becomes too harrowing to 
describe. 

“To think,” she groaned, later, to Miss 
Eulalie, ‘how 1 trotted around with that Bella 
until my rheumatism got twice as bad as it 
was. All that Walter might marry—five hun- 
dred a year!” 

“Yes, mother, you.did make a fool of your- 
self that time,” is the comforting response. 

“An undutiful child,” groans Mrs. Agatha, 
“is my”’— 

** Mother !’’ interrupts Miss Eulalie. 

We drop the curtain. 


Belle cries. She 


o- ~~ ———— 


LINES TO A DEAR LITTLE FRIEND. 


BY JESSIE ATHERTON. 








A TREASURE pure and bright thou art, 
The treasure of a loving heart; 

And guarded by more tender care 
Than rarest gems of beauty are. 

A little bud of promise fair, 
Expanding in the purest air; | 
And ere the bud is fully grown 
The fragrance on the air is thrown. 


The sweet, but frail and tender flower, 
Bending receives the evening shower; 
By doing thus it gathers streneth 

To meet the evening blast at length. 


No sin or sorrow dost thou know; 
And harrowed seed I wil] not sow— 
Far rather would I wish for thee, 
To be from sin and sorrow free. 


Thou knowest naucht of want or care, 
Thou art free as the morning air: 
Naught rougher than thy mother’s kiss, 
Thou knowest of a world like this. 


Say wherefore would'st thou be a man 

Ere childhood's vears would meet the span? 
Is it a strength bevond thy years— 

It whispers, and thy spirit hears ? 


Or dost thou have the strength and pride 
Thou seest in manhood’s years abide ? 

Ah! more than strength and’ pride he knows— 
Thou seest no thorn beneath the rose. 


Then take the rose without the stem; 
Thorns! What hast thou to do with them? 
Although some use they oft may be, 

Yet, now they meddle not with thee! 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS. 


BY ONE THIRD. 








‘* THERE never was such another goose ! I ’ye 
forgotten the sleeves entirely, and there isn’t 
a snip of cloth to make them of, Kate. What 
shall I do?” 

A small boy sitting by, Latin grammar in 
hand, but not particularly on his mind, appa. 
rently considered himself competent to decide 
the question, and remarked, with true maseu- 
line wisdom, ‘‘ Make something smaller some. 
where, of course, Lily. That’ll fetch her.” 

Miss Lily dropped her shears with a bang, 
shook back her curls, and observed that she 
didn’t wish to hear another word from small 
boys before tea time; whereat Jack, chuck- 
ling, departed to the delights of prisoner's 
base, and Kate left her half-packed Saratoga 
to examine the cloth and patterns on the table. 

“If any one knows,” said Lily, indignantly, 
“how much time I’ve spent in contriving and 
planning to get a waist out of that wretched 
old skirt! I’d give five dollars for the privi- 
lege of throwing every bit of that alpaca into 
the kitchen stove this minute. Isn't it dread- 
ful to be so poor that you have to turn your 
old dresses sixteen times, and mend them till 
you darn on the threads?” 

‘To say nothing of being obliged to take 
boarders, and entertain Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
I advise you to get married immediately, Lily. 
Anything is better than the sixteen turns,” 
and Kate, raising her eye-glass, took a general 


| survey of cloth and pattern, with a doubtful 


air, as who should say, “I have a Paris dress- 
maker, and know nothing of common people's 
troubles.”’ 

Lily’s shears snapped viciously through a 
long breadth, and she made no reply to the 


| suggestion, evidently considering it wide of the 


mark. 

Kate went back to her packing, and renewed 
the attack. “Lily, why don’t you marry Will 
3alkman?”’ 

Lily was rummaging among the scattered 
pieces of cloth on the floor, and vouchsafed no 
reply till the question was somewhat sharply 
repeated. « 

‘““Well,”” she remarked, coolly ; ‘‘good rea- 
son why I didn’t allow for sleeves; here are 
the oid ones in good condition. That comes of 
having a memory of one-mouse power, and 
trusting to it. Why don’t I marry Mr. Balk- 
man’? For three good reasons, Miss Impu- 
dence. In the first place he has perfectly sinful 
whiskers ; secondly, he always wears lavender 
gloves, which I detest; and lastly, he never 
has asked me to marry him, and never will.” 

And Lily devoted herself to her patterns with 
a face like a cabbage rose. Kate laughed at 
her cousin’s evident annoyance, and changed 
the subject, lazily wondering if the haekman 
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would come in time. It did not occur to either 
of these imprudent young persons that, all the 
windows being open, Mr. Balkman, in his room 
directly overhead, could hardly avoid over- 
hearing their conversation. Occupied with a 
heavy review for his next paper, he sat by the 
window and waited for a ‘‘flash of thought,’’ 
and as Kate’s high soprano sounded from be- 
low, he listened, without thinking of impro- 
priety, till Lily’s low but decidedly sharp 
answer started him from his seat. It must be 
confessed that he was more indignant than was 
becoming. since he had chosen to fancy that his 
landlady’s pretty daughter had a special regard 
forhim. ‘If one build an airy castle, let him 
storm not when it fall,’’ says some distinguished 
poet or other; on the whole I am not sure that 
itis not my ownself. And Mr. Balkman, fol- 
lowing the Donnybrook fair plan of working 
off indignation, on the person nearest at hand, 
rushed his article through in a summary fash- 
ion, utterly demolishing the unhappy author 
of ‘To the Bitter End.”’ 

Jack tramped in as the last line was written, 
with the afternoon mail and a Yale student 
rusticating in Kent for the express purpose, 
according to Mr. Balkman, of boring him to 
the last point of existence daily. 

“ Don’t let me detain you from your letters,”’ 
Mr. Lee said, languidly, throwing himself into 
the easy chair with the look of a man to whom 
time is nothing but an abstraction. Will 
groaned in spirit as he tore open his sister's 
letter, and Jack giggled audibly, pretending 
he saw some very funny remarks in his Virgil. 

Lily went up stairs five minutes later, with 
Mr. Lee’s roses in her hand, and as she hurried 
past the half-open door heard her own name. 
Fancying Jack wanted help in his Latin, she 
stood still for an instant, waiting for him to 
come out or repeat the call. But it was Will 
Balkman’s voice which broke the silence: 
“Lily? Lily’sa little ninny!”’ 

Mademoiselle had heard quite enough, and 
went on to her own room with a brilliant flush 
on her usually pale face. 

Of course this is a love story. You wouldn’t 
have read so far if it had been anything else, 
and I mean it to be understood that for some 
time these two young simpletons had been 
most foolishly fond of each other. Don’t peo- 
ple play at cross-purposes in real life as well 
as behind the foot-lights, tormenting them- 
selves to death for nothing at all? It is a per- 
petual wonder to me when anything like an 
understanding is reached, between the blind- 
ness of lovers and the ever keen sight of the 
rest of creation. 

Lily Selden was the prettiest little brunette 
in Kent, and though, according to Carlyle, we 
have all greatly degenerated, I don’t believe 
anybody’s great-grandmother had more “fac- 
ulty’’ than this young slender girl, who was 
real mistress and head of the large, turbulent 


household. Is it nothing to care and plan for 
a sickly, inefficient mother, a teasing school- 
boy brother, boarders of all sorts, and stupid 
servants? For years their life on a small star- 
vation pittance was one daily struggle to make 
both ends meet; carpets wore out, dresses re- 
fused to hold together, and cellar and larder 
stood empty. Finally Jack refused flatly to 
go to school any more unless he could dress 
like the other fellows, and poor Mrs. Selden 
fell back in hysterics, and let Lily have the 
reins. In spite of objections, she advertised 
all her rooms. Mrs.-Selden thought. it might 
possibly answer to have ‘‘a few friends staying 
in the house,’’ but the idea of publicly an- 
nouncing that she wished to také boarders was 
more than a Selden could endure. Lily de- 
spised the family dignity at least, and set about 
filling her rooms as fast as possible with people 
who were Willing to pay something beside star- 
vation prices. She succeeded beyond her ex- 
pectations, and bore her mother’s complaints 
with great paticnce, coloring sometimes when 
Mrs. Selden entertained Mr. Balkman with 
*“ Lily’s strange whim,’’ and changing the sub- 
ject as soonas possible. The handsome young 
editor was a great favorite with Mrs. Selden, 
and Kate Lee flirted with him most desperately 
during her visit. Perhaps that was the reason 
why Lily did not seem so very sorrowful when 
her cousin departed, and even looked relieved 
as the hack drove off, and Jack spouted, ‘Sic 
transit—I say, when’s supper ready ?”’ 

Lily’s cool ignoring of Mr. Balkman that 
evening was delightful to witness. Mr. Lee 
absorbed her whole attention, and if it was her 
object to console him for his sister’s departure, 
she certainly succeeded. They talked politics, 
poetry, and the war in Germany, while Will 
bit his moustache half off and read one column 
of his evening paper, and when, after side-split- 
ting yawns from sleepy Jack, Lee took the hint, 
and rose to go, Lily went down through the 
moonlit garden with him, and lingered at the 
gate. As she came slowly back, a clear tenor 
rang out from the porch, that sweetest sere- 
nade— 

“Poco lora é omai loutane, 
Palpitando il cor l’aspetta ;”” 
her sweet soprano finished the verse— 
“ Gia rimborula la campana, 
E tu dormi, mi diletta 2” 
as she sat on the lowest step, lazily tearing up 
her rosebuds. 

“Is it possible that you understand Italian, 
Miss Lily?” asked Will, taking possession of 
the other half of the narrow step. 

“I? Oh, no; I’m only a little ninny, sig- 
nor,’’ she answered coldly, rising to leave him. 

He held her dress firmly, and shortly re- 
marked that her observation was perhaps true ; 
she must be the best judge of that; but what 


present meaning had it, if he might be allowed 
' to inquire? 


And in the thick vine shadows he 
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saw her dark eyes flash, but she answered, | 
quietly :— 

**You are possibly not aware that your door 
was open this evening as I passed by it. Allow 
me to suggest that it is hardly safe to comment 
upon people in a boarding-house under these 
circumstances.”’ 

Will burst out laughing. ‘‘ My dear child,”’ 
he said, calmly, “you are altogether too hasty. 
Did you know that I have a sister Lily? IL 
was trying in vain to read an almost illegible 
letter from her, and firing up over it, when 
you overheard me. Let me remind you, how- 
ever, that windows are sometimes open as well 
as dvors.” Her hand grew cold as ice in his | 
for one instant, but she did not speak or stir, 
and he went on, not laughing now, but in | 
earnest: “You were entirely wrong in your 
assertions, Lily, dear, and I wish to prove you 
so. It is true that I have never asked for your 
love, but I want it, my darling.”’ 

Lily’s dark eyes flashed up into his, then 
she turned away, saying only, “I do not un- 
derstand such jesting, Mr. Balkman. Good- | 
night!’ And she was gone. 

Stupid enough, both of them. I wonder if | 
you would have done any better. Late enough | 
the next morning Jack marched into the dining- 
room and demanded his breakfast. 

‘“*Why didn’t you rise early, my son?” asked | 
Mrs. Selden, always at hand to inquire into 
things and leave them for Lily to settle. 

“Oh, blame it!’? snarled Jack; ‘‘do let a 
fellow have his breakfast, can’t you? I’ve | 
been helping Balkman pack. He’s going to 
somebody’s wedding. I wish they were fur- 
ther, and my Latin examples coming on to- 
morrow!’ and Jack made a dive at the urn, 
which went over with great elegance on to the 
new drugget. 

Poor Lily had ample occupation the rest of 
the day, between the necessity of repairing 
damages and soothing her mother’s nervous | 
headache. I regret to say that Mr. Balkman 
read the last Weekly and smoked all the way 
to New York, apparently unconcerned as pos- | 
sible. At his sister’s wedding, however, he 
was most unmercifully rallied on all sides for 
his distrait silence and general stupidity, and | 
above all for the loss of his whiskers, which | 
the bride declared had been done to provoke 
her, and make himself ridiculous. 

“There ’s a woman at the bottom of it,” said 
his new brother-in-law decidedly the next day | 
at lunch. “I met him coming out of Tiffany’s 
this morning with a little box in his hand, just 
like the one your cluster came in, and he looked 
likea red flamingo when he saw me, and jammed 
it out of sight directly. Yes, Lily, don’t I | 
know the signs?”’ as his wife looked incredu- | 
lous ; and “our set’? began to speculate. | 

Will was away for more than a fortnight, 
pushing through his business in Boston and 
New York, and I suppose Lily thought all 
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| out the moment before. 
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creation was out of joint. She swept and 
dusted, made cakes and pies, went to market, 
and trimmed her brother’s summer hat and 
Jack’s neckties. Everything in the house 
went on quietly as usual, from the large parlor 
vases daily filled with fresh flowers, to the 
black cook in the kitchen, whose misery in 
head and back required great care and petting 
from Miss Lily to keep it under. Mr. Lee did 
not come to the house any more ; that was one 
difference. And Lily looked very white and 
tired, perhaps because she threw his rose-buds 
out of the window, instead of wearing them in 
her hair at Mrs. Lee’s soiree, as he desired. 
One cannot work and worry all day and ery 


| half the night always without breaking down; 


so it is not strange that Lily lay on the sofa one 
hot afternoon, unable to stir, with the first head- 
ache she had ever Known. Fora wonder, the 
house was quiet, most of the boarders having 
gone to the lake forasail. Lily’s black Dinah 
sang “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” in the 
kitchen, and Jack banged croquet balls about 
the lawn. Mrs. Selden, wrapt in St. Elmo’s 


| gloomy futures, was leagues away from com- 


mon earth; and Lily, stroking her black kit- 
ten’s soft fur, tried to rest and still the weary 
throbbing of her tired head. 

Suddenly the hall door opened, and Will 
walked in, sitting down by Lily’s sofa ina 
matter-of-course way, as if he had just gone 
She looked at him in 
surprise, a hot flush rising even to her white 
forehead. Hesmiled as he saw it ; a provoking, 
triumphant smile. 

“Well, Lily,’’ he asked, are you satisfied? 
Or do you wish to Keep me waiting yet longer? 
I think I’ve given you time enough for con- 
sideration.”’ 

Lily might have said a great deal in reply, 


| concerning Will’s injustice and cruelty to her; 


his flirtation with Kate Lee, which, to tell the 
truth, was decidedly marked ; his cool, careless 
taking for granted what he should have been 
properly doubtful of till assured, and so on, no 
end. She had thought it all over for hours at 
a time, and the catalogue was a long one, but 


| I regret to say that for once she proved une- 


qual to the occasion, and, hiding her face in 
the pillows, burst into tears. The tenderest 


| caresses soothed her nervous trembling at 


length, and, after a great deal which would ill 
bear repeating, Will remarked :— 
“Lily, I think you ought to be satisfied now, 


| for I’ve sacrificed my whiskers, and gave that 


box of lavender gloves to Jack. By the way, 


| diamonds are said to have a marvellous prop- 
| erty of curing headaches by odyllic force ;” 


and he slipped the flashing circlet on to her 
slender finger. 
She looked up half defiantly, and their eyes 


| met. 


“Did you know I’’— 
“Of course,’’ he rejoined, ‘‘I was not in the 
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THE NEW CLOAK. 


least deceived by your acting, though it was 
very prettily done, Carina. You loved me all 
the while.” 

Lily said nothing. 


——__—~> eee 


THE NEW CLOAK. 


BY MRS. AUGUSTA H. WORTHEN. 








Here they come trooping home from school, 
fresh, rosy, happy, and boisterous, and ready 
for their supper this very minute. First comes 
agirl of eleven years, then a boy of nine, then 
two little boys. Of course, they make noise 
enough to wake the baby; never a difficult 
thing to do, however. He seldom waits to be 
waked up; he usually wakes himself. Early 
this morning, before it was fairly light, he was 
sitting bolt upright in bed, and, though he 
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warin blankets and soft pillows, looks like a 
little Paradise; to him it is only the land of 
Nod, to which he goes, as Cain went, for a 
punishment. 

Now, when supper is over and evening come, 
and he has at last reluctantly consented to be 
undressed, he fights against slumber as reso- 
lutely as though it were his lastenemy. When 


| he begins to fear it is inevitable, how stead- 


fastly he fixes his wide-open eyes upon the 
lamp-blaze, as if that were a star to save him 
from utter annihilation! His mother is more 


| especially anxious to get him off her hands to- 
| night, because she needs her hands for some- 
| thing else ; Johnny came in with a tremendous 


| rent in his jacket sleeve. 


knew there was no fire made, insisted on rising | 


immediately. Every argument and artifice 
that the exigency of the occasion could suggest 
was employed by his mother, to induce him to 
keep his little blue nose in bed awhile longer. 
But no, up he would get, and, with the excep- 
tion of one short nap, he has been on the alert 
ever since. 


This baby must have a more than ordinary | 


share of sagacity; not because when he sees 


his mother the busier he takes that time to re- | 


quire the most attention; that is natural 
enough. We always prize the highest that 
which is most difficult to obtain. But it is re- 


markable that he should be able to find out | 
beforehand when anything extra is to be done, | 


and lay his plans accordingly, as he evidently 
does. It is also a little curious that, after he 
has deceived his mother so often, he should 
still be able to impose upon her. 


At any time | 


he has a mind to, he can make her believe he | 


has an attack of wind in the stomach. 
ashe is at all times, his excitement seems to 
increase as the dinner hour approaches. He is 
anxious to superintend all cooking operations, 
and often volunteers assistance. Of all the 
lays in the week, he likes Monday best ; wash- 
ing day is a field day for him. At the tub he 
considers himself a most efficient helper. 


Active | 


I have observed that inexperienced persons | 
are apt to speak of a baby and a cradle in the | 


same breath, as if the association between 


them was as intimate and constant as that be- | 


tween a snail and its shell. They seem to 
think the cradle is the baby’s home, where he 
constantly dwells, warm and comfortable, and 
well out of the way of his betters. If they 


Her husband, con- 
trary to his wont, disappeared soon after sup- 
per. She wishes he were here now, for the 
little boys, overflowing with fun and mischief, 
are beginning toneed hiseustomary admonition, 
**Boys, mind your mother.” 

By and by he comes in, a little cautiously, 
daughter Ellen thinks, and her quick eye 
detects a bundle under his arm. <A _ wink 
from her father, however, enjoins the strictest 
secresy ; so, though nearly bursting with curi- 
osity, she continues to hide it from her mother, 
who, her hands free at last, has taken up the 
newspaper. Her husband sits quietly down 
and attentively watches her countenance while 
she reads. At first she seems to be so weary 
that she can scarcely fix her attention upon 
any subject. Soon she turns her eyes to the 
poct’s corner, where there chances to bea true 
gem of genius, and gradually, as she becomes 
mere absorbed in its beauty, her whole face 
glows with a light which never shines there 
save when her finer faculties are roused. He 
loves to watch that expression, which has al- 
ways seemed to him to have in it less of earth 
than of heaven. Long years ago he saw that 
light in her face, when the sweet romance of 
her girlhood clothed the whole earth with ten- 
der beauty; when so readily did her sensitive 
young spirit respond to the holy influences of 
nature, that every hill-top she climbed became 
to her a mount of transfiguration. Then she 
was gathering those fair buds of faith, and 
hope, and spiritual beauty, whose gradual un- 
folding has thrown so much of freshness and 
fragrance over the dull, wearisome pathway of 
his daily experience. He feels that her gentle 
influence has ever been like a silvery veil be- 
tween him and all that is earthly and gross in 
his ordinary life, investing even its common 


_ harsh realities with brightness and beauty. 


could have the advantage of one morth’s ex- | 


perience with this child, they would be free 
from that foolish notion forever after. He 


makes his calculations so as to spend just as | 


little time in the cradle as possible. All the 
time spent there he considers lost. 
poor weary mother there, that cradle, with its 


To his | 


With a feeling almost of self-reproach, he 
thinks how little she is akin to her daily sur- 
roundings, except in her strong love to her 
husband and children. He thinks how much 
of care, and labor, and responsibility has fallen 
to her lot, and how little opportunity she has 
for the gratification of her refined tastes. What 
if God should take her away from him! What 
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if the very purity of her nature—which has 
always been, perhaps unconsciously to him, 
her chief attraction—what if even this were 
a foreshadowing that she might soon be re- 
moved to a purer, more fitting home? He 
chokes back the fearful thought. He could 
not walk life’s pathway without her. 

But now the glow has faded from her face, 
and a look of care and anxiety overspreads it. 
She chanced to turn to the market reports ; she 
sees that breadstuffs are rising; and then she 
fears her husband will not have work all win- 
ter. She looks around upon her children’s 
chubby faces ; they must not be robbed of their 
bloom. Whatcan she do? They might take 
the rooms up stairs; true it will be harder for 
her todo her work, but the rent is ten dollars 
less; she thinks she shall propose it to her hus- 
band; she shall tell him she thinks it will be 
pleasanter up stairs. That old cloak of hers, 
which she had hoped to be replaced with a 
new one; no matter, it won't make much dif- 
ference, she goes out so little. To-morrow is 
her birthday, but she will not mention it; she 
hopes her husband will forget it, lest he should, 
as he always has done, insist on making her a 
present, and she knows that Johnny needs new 
boots. 

Do you suppose her husband has studied 
her countenance so long that he knows just 
what she is thinking of? With a sly smile 
around his handsome mouth, he draws from 
his breast pocket and lays before her what? 
Two tickets to a course of lectures by the very 
best speakers, whose names are so precious in 
the ears of taste and refinement, and says, ‘‘ We 
must attend those lectures, Mary.’’ Then, be- 
fore she has time to ask, ‘‘ Can we afford it?” 
he tells her something which, for a wonder, he 
has kept secret from her for a whole month. 
He is working on increased wages, and with a 
promise even of further increase. 

You would like to see her now for a few 
minutes, as she runs her eyes over the list of 
names on tlie tickets, and thinks of the rare 
intellectual treat which she can so well appre- 
ciate ; but soon, womanlike, she thinks of her 
old cloak. She can never wear that into the 
hall. Atthis juncture Ellen receives from her 
father another sly wink toward that mysterious 
bundle, which she instantly produces, and 
opens, and holds-up to view such a beautiful 
new cloak. ‘Made right in the fashion, too,” 
as Ellen declares, and then she climbs a chair, 
and throws it over her mother’s shoulders with 
a perfect scream of delight. This outery wakes 
not only the little boys, who have dropped to 
sleep with their heads on the table, but also 
the baby in the cradle. 


To show that it will be perfectly safe for her | 
mother to leave him in her care, Ellen quickly | 


snatches him up and coaxes and flatters him 


into good humor by telling him about mother’s | 





have a wonderfully pacifying effect upon him. 
But you do not suppose that her mother will 
consent, after all, to leave them alone for qa 
wholeevening. Whatif they should get burnt? 
Now Master Henry, a quiet, thoughtful lad, 
who is very watchful of his mother’s care-tak- 
ing ways, has foreseen this objection, and what 
do you think he does? There isan old gentle- 
man who lives in the third story in a room all 
by himself—for whom Henry has a great re- 
gard, and for whom his mother has done many 
a womanly kindness in the way of mending 
and baking. 

This old gentleman travelled much in his 
youth, and though he collected but very little 
money, he amassed a great deal of knowledge, 
which he is very fond of commuhficating to the 
children, when he hasan opportunity. Without 
a word, Henry makes his way to that room in 
the third story, and soon reappears with the 
old gentleman himself, who respectfully ten- 
ders his services in the capacity of guardian for 
the children every evening during the course; 
nay, more; he will bring with him a great 
many curiosities, and a book which Henry 
caught a glimpse of, and which he describes as 
being ‘“‘bigger than the Bible, and all full of 
pictures of birds and flowers, some of them col- 
ored, too.” The delighted group of children 
wonder that, with the prospect of such rare en- 
tertainment at home, their parents can think 
of going abroad to seek it; ‘‘but then, mother 
must wear her new cloak.”’ 

Was there ever so much happiness purchased 
with so trifling an outlay of money? Under 
all the roofs, high and low, in this broad city, is 
there a happier family? That mother, though 
even to-night she lays awake a full half hour 
after all the rest are asleep, because she thought 
she heard one of the children cough; she isa 
very happy woman, thankful that the disci- 
pline of life, which is to train her spirit for the 
life to come, is so tenderly mingled with pure, 
innocent pleasure. With a full heart, she 
thanks God for the husband so kind and ten- 
der, in the shelter of whose protecting love she 
dwells so safely. Wellshe knows how to prize 
the strong, true, manly heart, which never for 
one instant swerved from its fidelity to her. 

Only those who are capable of inspiring and 
retaining such love know how to measure its 
heights and depths. One who cannot practise 
constant self-denial for the sake of the beloved 
never knows the strength and tenderness of 
human love. 


et 


WET feet people more graves than war. 

A RESTLEss mind gathers nothing but dirt 
and mire. 

He is rich enough who has wherewithal to 
be charitable. 

IF you are not right towards God you can 


new cloak; somehow the story does seem to | never be so towards man. 
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JEWEL-STAND. | inside is a quilting of rose-colored silk with a 

THE finished stand is shown in Fig. 1. The | quilling of rose-colored ribbon; and a little 
diamond pattern surrounding it, of perforated | braid or edging is put round to give a finish to 
eard-board, is shown in Fig. 2. Three small | the work. The canes are wound round, and 
cane rods are needed, which have very small | the pin-cushion is crossed by a narrow strip of 
brass knobs put into them at the top, and are | perforated card, laid on to a narrow, dark-blue 
bound together with ribbon. A small cushion | ribbon, and the edge of the perforated card is 
for pins is placed about half way between the | bound with it. The bows of blue ribbon are 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2 





= —— Pincushion-Bellows. 


top and bottom of the stand ; this has a card- , then tied on, and the stand is finished. Some 
board foundation ; it is filled with bran, and | of.our readers may not know that a board and 
covered at the sides with velvet, upon which sharp pen-knife are needed for cutting the 
the diamonds of perforated card are placed to perforated ecard into the diamonds, which are 
correspond with those round the tray at the | graduated in size, and placed one over another. 
bottom of the stand. Three larger brass knobs They are fixed with gum-Arabic. The best 
than those used to finish the top, are fastened gum should be used, so that the whiteness of 
into the canes at the bottom. The outer cov- | the card is preserved. 

ering of the tray is of dark blue velvet, the 

VOL. XCII.—1lé 
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PINCUSHION-BELLOWS. 

THE two sides must be of card-board, covered 
with silk or cloth, with a little design in ap- 
pliqué or embroidery to ornament each side. 
A border of red silk or velvet must be put 
round about half an inch wide, and the bellows 
can be filled with bran or emery-powder. The 
handles must be covered on both sides; the 
nozzle is composed of a little piece of card- 
board twisted round, covered with gilt paper ; 
the edges are finished with quilled ribbon. 

= <a 4 
DANCING MARIONETTES. 

THE materials are two pieces of cork, three 
and a half inches in length, and four and a half 
inches in circumference ; small pieces of red 
and white Nama; card-board ; a little black or 


dark brown fleecy wool; gum; water-colors ; | 


and purse-silk. This forms a pretty and amus- 
ing toy for a child. Our design shows one of 
two little figures, which are made and dressed 





exactly alike, and are joined at the shoulders 
so as to stand face to face, and dance or tumble 
together. The hole for joining to the shoulder 
of the opposite figure is shown in the design. 
The pieces of cork form the bodies of the little 
figures. These must have holes pierced through 
it, tie loosely with silk the arms and legs to 
the bodies ; knots of silk are left, which, made 
neatly, look like buttons. ‘The bodies are 
dressed. The heads are painted on each side, 
and a slit is cut in the cork, into which the 
throat of card-board, should be fixed in with 
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giue. The fleecy wool is gummed on for hair 
and moustache, and combed out; a little bit of 
red llama forms the cap. The skirts are of 
white llama, the tunics and sashes of red llama. 
A strong plece of purse-silk, about two yards 
long, is passed through the, holes of the arm 
(see design). Two children dance the toy by 
each taking an end of silk. 


— >> — 


EMBROIDERED FOOTSTOOL. 


SQUARE cushion, measuring fourteen inches 
each way, and standing four inches high. It 
has a cover of gray satin, on which the design 


Fig. 1. 





is embroidered in chain and feather stitcli, with 
shaded pink and green silks. The small but 
tons of gray satin are then sewn on, and the 


Fig. 2. 





embroidery is edged with a box-plaited frill 
and fringed ruching of the satin. Strong silk 
cord and bows of satin fringe at each end are 
then introduced as shown in the illustration. 


—— oe 
BOX OTTOMAN. 
(See Plate Printed in Blue in Front of Book.) 
THESE elegant ottomans are very useful for 
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the drawing-room, as they are excellent recep- 
tacles for unbound music, or for faney-work 
that may be in progress. The quilted parts 
would correspond with the color of the draw- 
ing-room furniture. The foundation of the 
stripe may be of cloth or velvet. 


>> — 


EMBROIDERED FOLIO IN APPLIQUE. 
(See Plute Printed in Blue in Front of Book.) 
THE folio itself is made of thin boards paint- | 
ed a la Chinoise, with gold on a black ground. 
The outer side has an appliqué embroidery of | 





corded silk on a ground of pale lilac. 
illustration in front of Book gives one-half of | 
the design. A circle of black velvet, embroid- 
ered with bright-colored silk in satin and chain 
stitch, is edged round in chain and overcast | 


stitch, and the same stitches are used in the 
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Our | ” 


or 





sprays and tendrils which surround the circle. 
The sides of the folio are fastened together 
with the strip of leather. 


—————@—29——_ 


WALL-POCKET FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
Fig. 1 shows the finished pocket; Fig. 2 a 
portion of the Roman embroidery, which forms 


| the stripes, in the full size; Fig. 3 the mode of* 
| plaiting the cord in a greatly increased size. 


The foundation is of thick card-board. It is 
folded over at the top, and joined at the bottom 
by the cover; the two ends are left open. 


Fig. 3 





he card-board measures sixteen and a half 
inches in width, and eighteen inches in length. 
It is lined with glazed cambric, and covered 
with bouillons of silk or llama, put on between 
the plain stripes, which are under the Roman 
embroidery. The border of Fig. 2 is continued 
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at the ends. Five patterns shown in Fig. 2 


| both front and back views are given, there wil] 


are worked in each stripe. The stripes are | be no difficulty in copying the model. The 


sewn to the top of back and bottom of front, 





and are edged at the bottom with flat plaitings 
of the material which covers the card-board. 
The handle is formed of the cord shown in Fig. 
3, looped as seen in Fig. 1. Two buttons are 
put on, and small fiat plaitings are fastened 
around to ornament it. 


> — 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. 
Tuis is asortof portfolio, or pocket for hand- 
Fig. 1. 


kerchiefs, in which, if they are trimmed with 
lace, there is no danger of crushing them. As 





case should be larger than a handkerchief, 
folded as a square. The foundation and sides 
| are of strong card-board, covered on the out- 
side with rose-colored satin, and on the inside 





iv 








with white satin. The top is wadded and 

scented, and the satin is embroidered in satin 

stitch according to the design Fig. 1. Itis then 

| tufted down with buttons covered with rose- 
colored satin. The ruche round the edge and 
the bows at the corners are made of satin rib- 
bon of two widths, to match the satin cover in 
color. 

} =a 

TEA SERVIETTE. 

THE material is gray linen, and the open 
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stitches are worked with white thread. The 


| fringe is white on one side, and gray on the 
' other. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Receipts, Ete. 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR DRESSING FISH. 
In dressing fish of any kind, the first point to be 
attended to, is to see that itis perfectly clean. It is 
acommon error to wash it too much, as by doing so 
the flavor is diminished. If the fish is to be boiled, 
a little salt and vinegar should be put into the water, 


to give it firmness after it is cleaned. Cod-fish and 
haddock are none the worse for being a little salted, 


| 
| 
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General Directions for Carving.—In carving fish, 
care should be taken to help it in perfect flakes, as, 
if these are broken, the beauty of the fishislost. The 
carver should be acquainted, too, with the choicest 
parts and morsels; and to give each guest an equal 
share of these titbits should be his maxim. Steel 
knives and forks should on no account be used in 
helping fish, as these are liable to impart to it a very 
disagreeable flavor. When silver fish-carvers are 


| considered too dear to be bought, good electro-plated 


and kept a day; and, if the weather be not very hot, | 


they will be good for two days. 

When fish is cheapand plentiful, and a larger quan- 
tity is purchased than is immediately wanted, the 
overplus of such as wil! bear it should be potted, or 
pickled, or salted, and hung up; or it may be fried, 
that it may serve for stewing the next day. Fresh- 
water fish, having frequently a muddy smell and 
taste, should be soaked in strong salt and water, 
after it has been well cleaned. If of a sufficient size, 
it may be scalded in salt and water, and afterwards 
dried and dressed. 

Fish should be put into cold water and set on the 
fire to do very gently, or the outside will break be- 
fore the inner part is done. Unless the fishes are 
small, they should never be put into warm water; 
nor should water, either hot or cold, be poured on 
té the fish, asit isliable to break theskin; if it should 
be necessary to add a little water whilst the fish is 
cooking, it ought to be poured in gently at the side 
of the vessel. The fish-plate may be drawn up, to 
see if the fish be ready, which may be known by its 
easily separating from the bone. It should then be 
immediately taken out of the water, or it will become 
woolly. The fish-plate should be set crossways over 
the kettle, to keep hot for serving, and a cloth laid 
over the fish, to prevent its losing its color. 

In garnishing fish great attention is required, and 
plenty of parsley, horseradish, and lemon should be 
used. If fried parsley be used, it must be washed 
and picked, and thrown into fresh water. When the 
lard or dripping boils, throw the parsley into it im- 
mediately from the water, and instantly it will be 
green and crisp, and must be taken up with a slice. 
When well done, and with very good sauce, fish is 
more appreciated than almost any other dish. 


nice soft cloth after it is well cleaned and washed. 
If for frying, brush it over with egg, and sprinkle it 
with some fine crums of bread. If done a second 


ones answer very well, and are inexpensive. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Salmon Croquettes.—Carefully pick out the flesh of 
some remnants of boiled salmon and mince it slightly. 
Melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, add the small- 
est quantity of flour and some hot milk. Stir on the 


| fire a minute or so, then add pepper, salt, a little 


grated nutmeg, some minced parsley, and lastly the 
fish: shake it well, and as soon as the fish is hot take 
the saucepan off the fire, and stir in the yelk of an 
egg beaten up with the juice of half a lemon; now 
spread out the mixture on a plate to get cold; when 
cold divide it in tablespoonfuls, and fashion them all 
in bread-crums into the shape of balls; roll these in 
beaten-up egg, bread-crum them well, and, after the 
lapse of about an hour, fry in very hot laud, serving 
with fried parsley. 

Calves’ Feet Jelly.—Boil three feet in a gallon of 
water with two ounces of isinglass till it becomes 
two quarts; strain it off and Jet it stand all night; 
take off all the fat quite clean. Take the jelly clear 
from the sediment; put the jelly inte a stewpan with 
a pint of white wine, half a pound of pounded loaf- 
sugar, and the juice of four large lemons; whisk six 
or eight whites of eggs, put them in the stewpan, and 
stir them well with the jelly till it boils; let it boil 
twenty minutes, then pour into a flannel bag (at first 


, it will run through very quickly), pour it in again 


till it becomes quite clear; have ready a bowl with 
some lemon-peel cut as thin as possible, let the jelly 
run into the bowl, and the peels will give it a fine 


| amber color, also a fine flavor; if for a shape, melt it 


again after it is cold, and keep back the peels. 


Salad Dressing to Keep is made by mixing the 
yelks of two unboiled eggs in a basin with a tea- 


| spoonful of salt and whisking them well; then add, 
| by small quantities, one pint of the finest salad oil: 


time with the egg and bread, the fish will look so | 


much the better. If required to be very nice, a sheet 
of white blotting-paper must be placed to receive it, 


that it may be free from all grease; it must also be | 


of a beautiful color, and all the crums appear dis- 
tinet. Butter gives a bad color; lard and clarified 
dripping are most frequently used: but oil is the 
best, if the expense be no objection. The fish should 
be put into the lard when boiling, and there should 
be a sufficiency of this to cover it. 

When fish is broiled, it must be seasoned, floured, 
and laid on a very clean gridiron, which, when hot, 
should be rubbed with a bit of suet, to prevent the 
fish from sticking. It must be broiled over a very 
clear fire, that it may not taste smoky; and not too 
hear, that it may not be scorched. 

In choosing fish, it is well to remember that it is 
possible it may be fresh, and yet not good. Nothing 
can be of greater consequence to a cook than to have 
the fish good; as, if this important course in a dinner 
does not give satisfaction, it is rarely that the repast 
goes off weil. 


| ° 
roughly, : g " ful of mad 
5) Oats to 00 be feted or brefied 00 ust bedetet ee | mix thoroughly, and add one tablespoonful of made 


mustard, three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one of tar- 
ragon vinegar, a dessertspoonful of elder vinegar ; 
add to the whole a small spoonful of pounded sugar, 
alittle Cayenne, and a small quantity of salt. Bottle 
for use. 

Macaroni Cheese.—Boii four ounces of macaroni 
in milk until quite tender, lay it on a sieve to drain, 
then put it into a pan with some cream or milk, a 
little butter, pepper, salt, Cayenne, and grated cheese. 
Boil five minutes, and pour into a dish, grate a little 
more cheese over it, and either put it in the oven or 
before the fire to brown. 

Veal and Ham Pie.—Cut some thin sliees off the 
leg vr neck of veal, free them from skin and gristle, 
lard them well, and season with salt and pepper. 
Have some eggs boiled hard and some thin slices of 
ham. Make some forcemeat balls with fat bacon, 
the trimmings of the veal, chopped onions, parsley, 


| and sweet herbs, grated lemon-peel, salt, Cayenne, 


and pounded mace. Pound all ina mortar, and bind 

with one or two eggs. Line a pie-dish with good 

paste, and fill it with layers (not too close)—first one 

of ham, then one of veal, of forcemeat balls, of the 

eggs (cut in halves), and so on; a few mushrooms 

may be added; put in some gravy; lastly a layer of 
+ 
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thin bacon; and cover all with tolerably thick crust, 
glaze. Bake for about four hours in a moderate 
oven. Make a hole in the top, and insert some good 
savory jelly, made with ox or calves’ foot, knuckle 
of veal, and trimming of bacon and ham well flavored 
with onions, more herbs and lemon-peel, cleared with 
the whites of egg. Leave till quite cold, then it can 
be cut with a sharp knife into slices, and is a very 
useful dish for picnics, water parties, etc. 

Mutton or Veal Pie.—Cut into chops, and trim 
neatly, and cut away the greatest part of the fat of 
a loin, or best end of a neck of mutton (the former 
the best), season them, and lay them in a pie-dish, 
with a little water and half a gill of mushroom cat- 
sup (chopped onion and potatoes, if approved) ; cover 
it with paste, bake it two hours; when done, lift up 
the crust from the dish with a knife, pour out all the 
gravy, let it stand, and skim it clean; add, if wanted, 
some more seasoning; make it boil, and pour it into 
the pie. Veal pie may be made of the brisket part 
of the breast; but must be parboiled first. 

Beefsteak Pudding.—Get rump steaks, not too 
thick, beat them witha chopper, cut them into pieces 
about half the size of your hand, and trim off all the 
skin, sinews, etc. ; have ready an onion peeled and 
chopped fine, likewise some potatoes peeled and cut 
into slices a quarter of an inch thick; rub the inside 
of a basin or an oval plain mould with butter, sheet it 
with paste as directed for boiled puddings ; season the 
steaks with pepper, salt, and a little grated nutmeg; 
putiin a layer of steak, then another of potatoes, and 
so on tillitis full, occasionally throwing in part of the 
chopped onion; add to it half a gill of mushroom 
catsup, a tablespoonful of lemon pickle, and half a 
gillof water or veal broth; roll out a top, and close 
it well to prevent the water getting in; rinse a clean 
cloth in hot water, sprinkle a little flour over it, and 
tie up the pudding: have ready a large pot of water 
boiling, put it in, and boil it two hours and a half; 
take it up, remove the cloth, turn it downwards in a 
deep dish, and when wanted take away the basin or 
mould. , 

Paste for Boiled Puddings.—Pick and chop very 
fine half a pound of beef-suet, add to it one pound 
and a quarter of flour, and a little salt; mix it with 
half a pint of milk or water, and beat it well with 
the rolling-pin, to incorporate thé suet with the flour. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Rice Coke.—Take three-quarters of a pound of 
ground rice, a quarter of a pound of crushed rice, 
one pound of powdered lump sugar, the whites of 
twelve and the yelks of ten eggs beaten separately 
for a quarter of an hour, mix well together, and 
flavor with either twenty-four drops of essence of 
ratifia, or vanille, or fresh-grated lemon. Bake ina 
buttered tin half an hour. 





Luncheon Cake.—Take one pound and a quartér | 


of flour, one pound and a quarter of moist sugar, 
half a pound of fresh butter, one pound of currants, 
three ounces of candied peels, eight eggs well beaten, 
and two small teaspoonfuls of carbonate of soda; 
mix all well together, and bake in a buttered tin for 
four hours. 

Scotch Seed-Time Cake.—Take nine eggs, three 
quarters of a pound of finely pounded sugar, and 
beat the sugar and eggs together till thick and 
white, ten ounces of fresh butter beaten to a cream, 
three-quarters of a pound of citron, half a pound of 
candied orange-peel sliced, and half a pound of 
sweet almonds, blanched and cut small; add one 
pound of well-dried flour to the beaten eggs and 
sugar, and then the butter and other ingredients; 
mix all together thoroughly, and bake in a round 

a 


hour. 
| 


hoop or a tin lined with well-buttered paper. If you 
like, you may sprinkle the top of the cake with 
large-sized caraway sugar-plums. 

Gingerbread.— Take two pounds of well-dried 
flour, half a pound of powdered sugar, three-quarters 
of a pound of candied orange and lemon peels cut in 
thin slices, three ounces of beaten ginger, one ounce 
and a half of caraway seeds, and a quarter of an 
owmce of cloves pounded; mix these well together 
with two pounds of treacle dissolved on the fire, and 
half a pound of fresh butter beaten to a cream ; beat 
three eggs till they are light and thick, mix with the 
other ingredients, and then beat the whole half an 
hour longer. Bake in buttered oblong tins (from 
two to three inches in height) in a moderate oven. 
This gingerbread will keep a long time. 

Ravensworth Pudding.—Bake three large apples, 
and then pulp them; take one pint of cream, two 
handfuls of fine bread crums, half a pound of pounded 
loaf sugar, the grated rind of two lemons, and six eggs, 
using only the yelks of four; mix all together well, 
beating the eggs thoroughly, the yelks first and then 
the whites. Well butter a pudding mould, throw in 
a handful of fine bread crums, toss them around so 
that they may stick to the butter all around the 
mould, and shake out any that are loose; then pour 
in the above mixture, and bake an hour and a half. 
Serve immediately it is ready with a sauce of butter 
melted with arrowroot, and a glass of rum or brandy. 

St. Leonard’s Custard Pudding.-—Put one table- 
spoonful of flour into a stewpan with two ounces of 
butter, and stir over a gentle fire till quite smooth, 
adding by degrees half a pint of milk and two ounces 
of sugar rubbed on lemon; stir all together over the 
fire till it becomes thick, but do not let it boil; turn 
into a basin, and when nearly cold, add the yelks of 
three eggs. Line your dish with puff paste, then 
spread a layer of any kind of jam on the paste at the 
bottom of the dish, pour the custard on the jam, and 
bake one hour. Whip the whites of the three eggs 
quite stiff, with two tablespoenfuls of powdered 
sugar, and put on the top ten minutes before you 
send to table; the pudding should be returned to the 
oven after the whipped eggs are placed on the top, 
just to set them, and give the top aslight brown 
color. 

Hanover Pudding.—Grate finely the crum of a 
roll, and mince as fine as possible the rind of @ 
lemon, add a quarter of a pound of fine sugar and 
of fresh butter, the juice of half a lemon, and the 
yelks of four eggs well beaten, and the whites of 
two. Set the whole on the fire in a stew-pan, and 
stir till sufficiently thick; then line a flattish dish 
with puff paste at the bottom and edges, pour in the 
mixture, and bake it in a moderate oven for half an 


EGGS AND OMELETTES. 

To Choose Eggs.—In choosing eggs, hold them to 
the light; if they are clear, they are fresh; if they 
are thick, they are stale; if they have a black spot 
attached to the shell, they are worthless. Eggs 
should be new, or not more than twenty-four hours 
old, when they are stored, else their flavor cannot 
be relied on. The safest mode of choosing them is 
by holding them to the light of a candle. 

Unless an egg is perfectly fresh, it is unfit for any 
purpose. You may try the freshness of eggs by put- 
ting them in a pan of cold water. Those that sink 
the soonest are the freshest. Eggs may be preserved 
a short time by putting them ina jar of salt or lime 
water, with the small ends downwards. The salt 
should not afterwards be used. They may be pre- 


| served several months by greasing them all over 
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with melted mutton suet, and wedging them close 
together in a box of bran. 
downwards. 

To Boil Eggs to Eat in the Shells, or for Salads.— 
The fresher laid, the better; put them into boiling 
water; if you like the white just set, about two min- 
utes boiling is enough; a new-laid egg will take a 
little more; if you wish the yelk to be set, it will 
take three, and to boil it hard for a salad, ten min- 
utes. A new-laid egg will require boiling longer 
than a stale one, by half a minute. 

Poached Eggs.—The beauty of a poached egg is 
for the yelk to be seen blushing through the white, 
which should only be just sufficiently hardened to 
form a transparent veil for the egg. Have some 
boiling water in a tea-kettle; pass as much of it 
through a clean cloth as will half fill a stewpan: 
break the egg into a cup, and when the water boils 
remove the stew-pan from the stove, and gently slip 
the egg into it; it must stand till the white is set; 
then put it over a very moderate fire, and as svon 
as the water boils the egg is ready; take it up with 
aslice, and neatly round off the ragged edges of the 
white; send them up on bread toasted on one side 
only, with or without butter. 

To Poach Egagsinthe Frying-Pan.—Put very little 
butter, oil, or top-pot into the frying-pan; break the 
eggs gently into a deep cup, of the size the egg is to 
be of, sometimes smaller, sometimes larger; witha 
quick slight turn of the hand, turn the cup over with 
the egg into the pan, and leave the cup upon it, and 
continue to turn over the cups till all the eggs are 
put in; the fire must be very slow; when the first 
egg has taken, raise the cup a little to ascertain it; 
they must be done very slowly, otherwise the under 
part will be over-done: dress them over parsley, 
spinach, or on toasted bread, 

Cupped Eggs.—Put a spoonful of very nice high- 
seasoned brown gravy into each cup, set the cups 
in a sauce-pan of boiling water; when the gravy 
heats, dropa fresh egg into each cup; take off the 
sauce-pan, and cover it close till the eggs are nicely 
and tenderly cooked; dredge them with very fine 
mace, or nutmeg and salt; serve them in a hot-water 
plate, covered with a napkin. 

@ufs Brouillés.—Break four or six eggs; beat 
them and put them into a sauce-pan with a piece of 
butter, alittle salt, and a spoonful of sauce or gravy, 
which makes the eggs softer; stir them over the fire 
until sufficiently thick: serve on a plate garnished 
with toasted bread. Toeggs dressed this way, ham, 
mushrooms, ete., minced may be added. The differ- 
ence between this and an omelette is, that an ome- 
lette is compact and turns ovt smooth, whereas wuss 
brouillés are less done, and are therefore broken. 

In Ireland, where it is in general use, it is usually 
served upon hot buttered toast, and is there called 
“buttered eggs.” It is also very common in France, 
where it is usually served for breakfast. 

Or:—Butter a dish well, sprinkle it with salt, then 
break the eggs very carefully so as not to disturb 
the yelk; add a little more salt and some white pep- 
per; melt a small quantity of butter, pour it gently 
over, with one or two spoonfuls of cream. Put the 
dish over a slow fire, and finish the eggs by covering 
them with a red-hot shovel. * 

Souié Francaise.—Put into a stew-pan one ounce 
of butter; when melted, add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour; stir them well over the fire, so that the flour 
be thoroughly cooked, but not colored; add by de- 
grees a wine-glass of boiling cream, and four times 
that quantity of boiling milk; work it quite smooth, 
take it off the fire, add four velks of eggs, sugar to 
palate, a grain of salt, and a tablespoonful of orange- 
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flower water; whip up strongly the whites of eight 
eggs, mix them lightly in the batter, put the whole 
into a souffié-dish, and bake for an hour. 





PANCAKES. 


Pancakes.—Eggs, flour, milk: to every egg, allow 
one ounce of dour, about one gill of milk, an eighth 
of a saltspoonful of salt. Ascertain that the eggs 
are fresh; break each one separately in a cup, whisk 
them well, put them into a basin with the flour, salt, 
and a few drops of milk, and beat the whole toa 
perfectly smooth batter; then add by degrees the 
remainder of the milk. The proportion of this latter 
ingredient must be regulated by the size of the eggs, 
ete., etc.: but the batter, when ready for frying, 
should be of the consistency of thick cream. Place 
a small frying-pan on the fire to get hot; let it be 
delicately clean, or the pancakes will stick, and, 
when quite hot, put into it a small piece of butter, 
allowing about half an ounce to eaeb pancake. 
When it is melted, pour in the batter, about half a 
teacupful to a pan five inches in diameter, and fry it 
for about four minutes, or until it is nicely brown on 
one side. By only pouring in a small quantity of 
batter, and so making the pancakes thin, the neces 
sity of turning them (an operation rather diffieult to 
unskilful cooks) is obviated. When the pancake is 
done, sprinkle over it some pounded sugar, roll it up 
in the pan, and take it out with a large slice, and 
place it on adish before the fire. Proceed in this 
manner until sufficient are cooked for a dish; then 
send them quickly to table, and continue to send in 
a further quantity, as pancakes are never good un- 
jess eaten almost immediately they come from the 
frying-pan. The batter may be flavored with a little 
grated lemon-rind, or the pancakes may have pre- 
serve rolled in them instead of sugar. Send sifted 
sugar and a cut lemon to table with them. To ren- 
der the pancakes very light, the yelks and whites of 
the eggs should be beaten separately, and the whites 
added the last thing to the batter before frying. 
Time.—From four to five minutes for a pancake 
that does not require turning; from six to eight 
minutes for a thicker one. Allow three eggs, with 
the other ingredients in proportion, for three per- 
sons. Seasonable at any time, but specially served 
on Shrove Tuesday. 

Another way.—Six eggs, one pint of cream, a quar- 
ter of a pound of loaf sugar, one glass of sherry, 
half a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, flour. Ascer- 
tain that the eggs are extremely fresh, beat them 
well, strain and mix with them the cream, pounded 
sugar, wine, nutmeg, and as much flour as will make 
the batter nearly as thick as that for ordinary pan- 
cakes. Make the frying-pan hot, wipe it with a 
clean cloth, pour in sufficient batter to make a thin 
paneake, and fry it for about five minutes. Dish the 
paneakes piled one above the other, strew sifted 
sugar between each, and serve. Sufficient to make 
eight pancakes. 

French Pancakes.—Two eggs, two ounces of but- 
ter, two ounces of sifted sugar, two ounces of flour, 
half a pint of new milk, Beat the eggs thoroughly, 
and put them into a basin with the butter, which 
should be beaten toa cream; stir in the sugar and 


| flour, and when these ingredients are well. mixed, 


add the milk; keep stirring and beating the mixture 
for a few minutes: put it on buttered plates, and 


| bake in a quick oven for twenty minutes. Serve 


with a cut lemon and sifted sugar, or pile the pan- 
cakes hich on a dish, with a layer of preserve or 
marmalade between each. Sufficient for three or 


four persons. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


COOKERY IN SCHOOLS. 
/ THE question of teaching cookery in the public 
schools has lately been much considered in England, 
and arrangements have been made by which the 
object can be effected. The National Training 
School for Cookery has been for some time in suc- 
cessful operation, and is now prepared to supply 
teachers qualified to instruct in this novel branch of 
school learning. The course pursued at present is 
for a number of the inhabitants of several adjoining 
school districts to form by subscription a fund sutti- 
cient to guarantee a certain rate of payment to the 
teacher. Sometimes a young lady of the locality is 
first sent to the Training School to take a course of 
instruction there, sufficient to qualify her for a 
teacher. At other times a teacher already qualified 
is obtained from the Training School. The teacher 
gives one lesson a week in each school to a class of 
girls whose parents are willing to pay a small fee for 
this advantage. She may also, in addition, form 


classes of ladies who desire to improve their knowl- | 


edge of cookery, and who pay a higher fee for the 
more elaborate instruction they receive. In this 
way a great number of persons are benefited, and 
the instructress receives an income which may be 
sufficient; but, if not, it is supplemented from the 
subscription fund in the hands of the committee. 


Sometimes a separate school or class specially for | 


cookery is established. A writer in one of the Lon- 
don papers gives an interesting account of such a 
school, which has been opened in that city for teach- 
ing the children of the poorer classes the simple 
elements of cookery, and to enable them to prepare 
cheap and savory dishes for the sick and invalid. 
About fifteen girls attend—all that the room will ac- 
commodate. They pay threepence a lesson, and get 
besides a dinner of their own cooking. The school 
is held every Saturday, from tentofour. The pupils 
first go to market, a few of the girls in turn accom- 
panying the teacher, to learn how to select the arti- 
cles of food, and to judge of their quality and the 
proper price to pay forthem. On their return, the 
proper modes of cooking the articles are briefly ex- 
plained, and.a written receipt is given to each girl, 
who is required to work from it. The teacher, of 
course, superintends the whole, pointing out defects, 
and taking care that the pupils are made to under- 
stand the virtues of forethought, neatness, and good 
management. There are usually visitors present, 
often the clergymen and other members of the 
eommittee, who all sit down with the pupils to the 
dinner which has thus been prepared. After this 
satisfactory part of the duty has been performed, 
four of the girls in turn are appointed to wash the 
dishes and make everything tidy. 

The average age of the pupils is between twelve 
and thirteen years. They are generally, it is stated, 
the daughters of working men of the better class, 
and yet in many instances they had no knowledge 
of the simplest process of cookery. Some of them 
did not know how to cook potatoes, or even to wash 
a dish. Now they are so much interested in the 
work that they willingly give up to it their only 
school holiday in the week. Mereover, on each Sat- 
urday the receipt for the next week is read out and 
copied by the girls, who take the copies home with 


| them, and thus interest their mothers in the work. 
| Of course, threepence a week for each pupil is not 
sufficient to pay for the teaching and the dinner, 
| The remainder of the expense, sixteen shillings 
(about $) a week, is made up by subscription. 

If instruction in this art is to be generally intro. 
duced into our schools, a somewhat different system 
must be framed. These English methods will, how. 
ever, afford valuable hints to persons who desire to 
make a commencement. There can be no doubt of 
the importance of the object in view. As a people, 

| we are sadly deficient in the knowledge of the best 
methods of preparing food, as regards both economy 
and health. In this respect we are far behind other 
nations, particularly the French and Germans. Some 
one has said that the food which is wasted in Eng. 
land would feed all the French, and feed them well, 
This remark may be applied with still more empha: 
sis to the waste in this country. The loss of food, 
however, is not so serious as the loss of health. We 
have been styled, with some truth, a nation of dys. 
| pepties, and what is worst is that the epithet applies 
in its full force, not merely to the pent-up and over. 
stimulated denizens of our cities, but also far too 
generally to our farmers, for whom all the advan. 
tages of pure air, regular hours, and cheerful out-of. 
| door labor, are more than neutralized by the effects 
of bad cookery. . 
The preparation of food, like the raising of it, 

both an art and a science. For many years past the 
attention of the abiest minds, scientific and practi- 
cal, chemists and cultivators, has been given to the 
improvement of agriculture. A library of books on 
the subject, and numerous periodicals, with a vast 
array of agricultural associations, supported by pub- 
lic money, have aided our farmers in this work. 
Meanwhile, in the preparation of the food which is 
thus raised, their wives and daughters have been 
allowed to stumble along in the old methods, or with 
no method, ignorant of the s¢ientific principles on 
which the art of cookery is based, and with no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a knowledge of the improved 
processes that prevail in other countries. The result 
is seen in many ailments, leading to the consumption 
of vast quantities of quack medicines, and in not & 
few cases, it is to be feared, to habits of intemper- 
ance. Wholesome cookery is surely quite as imper- 
tant as good agriculture. If our nation is to be 
improved alike in health and wealth, both these arts 
should be cultivated, and a knowledge of the true 
principles and best methods of each should be dif- 
fused as widely as possible. 





HOW TO MAKE PLEASANT HOMES. 

PERHAPS no movement has been more marked in 
this country within the last ten years than that which 
has taken the direction of Household Art. The subd- 
~ was such an important one, and so universally 
nteresting, that it now seems wonderful! that w? 
could have gone on for so many generations, submit- 
ting to the tyranny of upholsterers, and furnishing 
our houses with monotonous and expensive bad taste. 
Now, however, we have got our eyes tolerably well 
open, and can understand the laws of beauty and 
harmony; and it is reasonable to hope that in future 
women who take pride in their houses and in their 


| 
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housekeeping will not be satisfied unless their own 


ideas of fitness and of beauty find expression in the | 


ordering and furnishing of the homes over which 
they preside. 


elders, when they begin to keep house, have no very 
distinct ideas or preferences about their future home, 


apparatus can approach them. They ventilate the 
room perfectly and without perceptible draft; but 
their cheerfulness and brightness are enough to make 


| them indispensable. A blazing, crackling, changing 
It often happens that young people, or even their | 


except that it shall be comfortable, and like the houses | 


which they see around them. Lu this frame of mind 


they go to the upholsterer, and become his easy | 


prey. He shows them the conventional furniture 
and fittings—the tasteless chairs and sofas, covered 
with satin or rep or brocatel, the marble centre- 
table, and the damask curtaius, and all the monoto- 
nous “elegance”’ of the drawing-rvoom, and assures 
them that all their acquaintance have bought the like; 
and even though his customers should have a sus- 
picion of its ugliness, they yield to the powerful spirit 
of Commonplace and Imitation. The firs. essential 
to having one’s own way about house-fur .ishing, as 
about everything else, is to understand what one 
wants and why one wants it. We shail venture to 
offer a few suggestions in the hope of helping to clear 
the matter up. 

The first question which a young housekeeper 
should ask herself is, ‘“* Shall I have a parlor?” Prob- 
ably a majority of our readers are persons in limited 
circumstances, who occupy houses of moderate size. 
Why should they give up the best room in the house 


forthe occasional use of their acquaintances? Why | 


should they not furnish it comfortably and hand- 
somely if they can, so that it shall be pleasant to the 
eye, but also so that if may be used as a sitting-room 


or library? The answer would perhaps be from | 


some that it would soon grow shabby and need re- 
furnishing. We do not think that our readers would 
find this objection a valid one. Careful use of furni- 
ture rather tends to keep itin good order; but ad- 
mitting that in some cases, especially if there are 
many children in the family, a special room is needed 
for the reception of guests, why should it be fitted up 
in light and delicate colors that soil in a month, and 
which the slightest use will rob of their freshness ? 
Many parlors are furnished apparently as an experi- 
ment, to try how long, with assiduous care, light- 
yellow, gray, or blue materials can be Kept clean. 
Everything else is, of course, subordinate. Light is 
hardly admitted, lest it should fade the carpet. The 
chairs are ranged formally around the walls; the 
sofas and tables occupy one set position. Every 
piece of furniture seems to say, “I ami intended for 
display ; be very careful how you use me.” Of course 
such a room acts asa pall upon social enjoyment. 
People are chilled by the formality, and afraid of 
spoiling the satin. They sit upon the edge of their 
chairs, talk in a low voice, and go away as soon as 
they can. 

Why not furnish the room cheerfully, comfortably, 
and in durable colors? Have the curtains and cov- 
erings of the darker shades, but with plenty of color; 


| which his works owe much of their attraction. 


the carpet of a small pattern and chosen to match; | 


low book-cases on the walls, and plenty of books scat- 
tered about: a low light on the table; the chairs and 


had been sat in the minute before; a work-basket 
on one of them full of bright wools; everything show- 
ing that the mistress of the house lived in the room 
and enjoyed it. Such a parlor will outlast two of the 
yellow-satin-damask kind; we need not say that it 
will be pleasant both to hostess and guests. Genial- 
ity, brightness, and social enjoyment depend more 
than we think upon the surroundings. 

One word about open fires. They are not quite so 
economical as hot air furnaces; and they need more 
attention; but for health and pleasure no warming 


pile of logs, or a glowing mass of coal at least, will 
make more difference in our ideal room than any 
single feature. Every house should have at least 
one of them in the family sitting-room; and the more 
the better. Many houses are now being built after 
the old fashion, before the days of furnaces; and the 
doctors say that their inmates have a bett+r chance 
fur long life than the women who dry their blood 
over hot-air registers. The perfection of comfort is, 
no doubt, furnace heat in the halls and open fire- 
places in the rooms; but this is accessible only toa 
minority. 

Women, whose sphere is the home and whose lives 
are mainly spent within its walls, should take the 
lead in resisting foolish fashion, and in making their 
daily surroundings beautiful, artistic, and comfort- 
able. They will find that they can do this, by a little 
planning and forethought, at a less cost than most 
of us now pay for things which are ugly and uncom- 
fortable. We hope to be able to recur to this topic 
in the future. In the mean time, we leave the mat- 
ter in our readers’ hands. 

THE MODEL Crity.—Not Philadelphia, as its deni- 
zens may too complacently imagine, but Hygeia is 
the name of the model city. A full and particular 
description of it was given by the learned discoverer, 
Dr. Richardson, at the late meeting of the Social 
Science Congress in England. Here is a summary 
of some portion of its wonders :— 

“Tall buildings overshadowing the streets were 
not permitted : each story was limited to fifteen feet, 
and no house could be higher than sixty feet. They 
were built upon solid arches of brick work, and the 
main traffic was carried on in subways and under- 
ground railways. The kitchens, pantries, and wash- 
rooms had their location immediately under the 
roof, and the chimneys were so arranged that the 
smoke was drawn into a central shaft, and, after 
being put through a gas furnace to destroy the free 
carbon, was discharged colorless into the air. Each 
sleeper was allowed 1200 cubic feet; no carpet could 
be displayed, but an oak flooring, to be kept clean 
and bright by a regular application of wax and tur- 
pentine. Hospitals were provided for every 5000 
people, each patient to have a well-ventilated room 
to himself.” 

From this account it is to be feared that the model 
city is situated in a very remote region of Utopia, 
and will be hard to reach; but we may copy some of 
its excellences, while humbly contenting ourselves 
for the present with kitchens in the basement, and 
street railways in the open air. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY AMONG THE Boys.—In a late 
number of Good Words there are some interesting 
reminiscences of this distinguished author and cler- 
gyman, illustrating his genial and kindly nature, to 
The 
writer gives a little story showing the hearty sympa- 
thy of Mr. Kingsley with the enjoyments of the 


sofas pulled out from the wall, and looking as if they | pel 


“One morning I was asking him about the position 
of his house in Hampshire, and he told me that some 
of his land was within reach of the boys of Weljing- 
ton College, when they were abroad engaged iif pa- 
per-chases. ‘Young rascals,’ he said, ‘they play the 
mischief with my fences, too, One day & great Rap 
was pointed out to me in one of my fences, and 
was told that it was made by those young fellows. 
So I got wind of their next paper-chase in my direc- 
tion, and I went out to re my friends a lesson 


| respecting the property of their neighbors. Sure 


enough, before long I saw the ‘ hares’ coming straight 
toward me and my gap, and I prepared to meet 
them. But when they were close upon me, the ex- 
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citement of the chase, which had been for some mo- 
ments coming over me, got better of my resolution ; 
and if I did not throw down my stick and tear olf 
with them as fast as my legs would carry me! In a 
hundred yards or so 1 was dead beat, and when the 
sack came a minute or two later, and set to work to 
yreak down my fences worse than ever, I had not 
breath in me to remonstrate with them, even if I 
had had the inclination.” 





SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
ONE IS GONE. 
THE LOST SCHOOLMATE. 


Gong, gone from our number, 
We miss one sweet face ; 
One step has departed, 
There ’s one vacant place ; 
Gone, gone, and forever! 
There is no return; 
The absent we pray for, 
The dead we must mourn; 
And gath’ring in sadness 
To-day we appear, 
Each smile as of gladness 
Is wet with a tear. 
One is gone! 


Gone, pone, and oh, whither? 
The bird on the wing, 

Whose food is from flowers, 
Must follow the spring; 

And thus our sweet Bertha, 
In life’s blossom time, 

Went home to her Saviour 
In His blissful clime, 

Where joy lives immortal,— 
And never was heard 

To shadow Heaven's glory 
The sorrowful word ;— 

One is Gone ! 


Gone, gone, but not parted, 
Our hearts follow on, 

We're ieaving this low world, 
We're passing the sun; 

The stars are beneath us, 
Her home should be nigh, 

The Star of Salvation 
Illumines this sky; 

Heaven’s white light of glory 
Surrounds us above; 

“Tis life! life immortal, 
Made holy by love! 

HEAVEN IS HERE! 


GOOD. NIGHT. 


Goop-NIGHT! good-night, and peace be with you! 
Peace—the sweetest parting strain; 
Soft it falls as dew on blossom, 
Cherishing within the bosom 
Kind desires to meet again; 
-night! 


Good-night! good-night! but not forever; 
Hope can see the morning rise; 
Many a happy day before us, 
As if angels hovered o’er us, 
Bearing blessings from the skies; 
Good-night! 


Good-night! good-night! and softly breathe it! 
’Tis a prayer for those we love; 
Peace Lye ge and joy to-morrow, 
For our God, who heeds the sparrow, 
Hears us in His heaven above; 
Good-night! 





ARSENIC IN COLORS.—The inclination of manufac- 
turers to use arsenic in making dyes is one which, it 
woujd seem, will have to be repressed by legislation, 
It is now affirmed that arsepical glycerine and arse- 
niate of alumine are coming largely into use as 
**mordants,” especially among English and Alsatian 
manufacturers of cotton printed goods, in the place 
of albumen, which is much more expensive. The 
more suspicious fabrics are stated to be those of a 
violet ground, with white figures, and those printed 
in brownish yellow and reddish brown designs. 
These goods, which are sold at low prices, contain 


sometimes as much as twenty grains of arsenious 
acid to a yard, and are even more poisonous than 
those of the notorious green arsenic colors. The 
makers and vendors of these murderous stuffs de. 
serve severe punishment. 


THE SOLAR Spots.—A Swiss astronomer, M. Gau. 


| thier, after three years of observance of the solar 


phenomena, has declared that he finds reason for 
adopting the new theory that the spots on the sun 
are caused by scoriz floating in its substance, and 
apparently the result of cooling, produced by radia. 
tion from the surface of the sun. As some of these 
spots are many times larger than the earth, this 
view, if correct, gives a new and striking idea of 
the enormous scale on which the physical movements 
in our great central luminary are carried on. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

*“ WomAN’'s Riguts anp Dutres” is the title ofa 
pamphlet by Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, published by 
Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. It 
is ‘An Address to the Women of America.” Mrs 
Phelps is well known throughout our country as the 
sister of Mrs. Emma Willard, and both are honored 
for their labors as educators of young women. Ia 
our brief note we can only take up one subject; this 
belongs to the Duties af Women. Mrs. Phelps has, 
in a new and pleasant manner, set forth her idea of 
the “ Influence of Women’s Charitable and Religious 
Societies on the Members Themselves.” We com- 
mend the study of this good counsel, and would like 
to give the whole article :— 

“Women’s societies for the promotion of religious 
and benevolent objects furnish a good school for all 
who wish te improve themselves. It may be asked, 
how can she who is burthened with duties take 
more upon herself? Will an increase of labor and 
responsibility render her more cheerful and more 
amiable in the domestic circle? We answer, let our 
disheartened sisters try the remedy we propose. 
Let them sometimes leave the beaten track of every- 
day life—go to the ‘society meeting,’ hear what 
others have to say, enter into the plans proposed by 
them, suggest better when they can, forget fora 


| time their home cares, and elevate their thoughts to 
| a higher plane; then will a feeling of peace and con- 





solation enter into their own souls; sympathy with 
others will diffuse a warmer glow of-emotion, which 
will tend to elevate their thoughts. 

“Those who have little to give pecuniarily should 
not be discouraged from attempting something in 
aid of a good cause. There may be judgment to ad- 
vise, or ingenuity to invent, when the purse is light; 
and she who has little money to give, may bless oth- 
ers by her richer gift of intellect, or by indicating 
the best way to employ means which may be con- 
tributed by others. 

“While attending to home duties, the domestic 
woman will naturally reflect upon the p!ans for doing 
good which she has heard discussed in ‘the society? 
without being less thorough in her own business, 8 
will feel a lighter heart; kindly sympathies have 
drawn her to others; new friendships with her sister 
members have sprung up to diversify the routine of 
daily life; this has become elevated by new and en- 
larged associations. A window has been opened to 
the heart which affords healthful and invigorating 
influences from abroad.” ‘ 


AN ELEGANT Grrt.—Artists often despair of ren- 
dering with good effect on canvas the autumnal 
glories of our woods. Buta paragraph in a Syracuse 
paper, describing “ta very handsome wreath of au- 
tumn leaves” lately made in that city, shows that 
artistic taste can turn the materials of these splen- 
dors to good account in another way. “The leaves 
composing jt,” we are told, ‘were gathered in this 
State by different students in our Art College, and 
have been made into a wreath and elegantly framed, 
which is to be sent asa gift to the Crown Princess 
of Prussia. The inscription inside the wreath reads: 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


‘Autumn Leaves of America. Presented to Her 
Royal Highness Victoria, Crown Princess of Ger- 


wany, by the students of the College of Fine Arts of | 


syracuse University, at Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A.’ 
The selection and arrangement of the leaves and 
ferns are ust tasteful.” 
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should be suffered to sleep the whole night, and 
several hours both in the morning and afternoon. 
Mcthers and nurses should endeavor to accustom 
infants from the time of their birth to sleep in the 
night preferably to the day, and for this purpose 


| they ought to remove all external impressions which 
| may disturb their rest, such as noise, light, ete. ; but 


WRITING THAT CANNOT BE READ.—Many of the | 


young ladies of America have adopted a foolish fash- 
jon of chirography, well described in the following 
notice, which we cut from the New York Observer. 
Wesincerely hope that the young ladies of the “ Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of Syracuse University” in sending 
their gift did not use this style of “ hand-writing,” 
that even the most expert editors cannot decipher. 
This hieroglyphical style should be abandoned by 
“the present generation ;” it is vulgar. Read the 
protest :— 

“Can nothing be done to improve the handwriting 
of the present generation? — letters now re- 
main unnoticed, as neither the a dress, the signa- 
ture, nor the body of the letter can be surely ascer- 
tained. Only last week I was in an office where 
tree letters came in, from distant cities, from three 
young ladies, on important subjects. The writers 
had all been recently graduated from highly respect- 
able boarding-schools, and their education was called 
‘finished.’ read tolerably bad writing with great 
facility, but all these three letters were too much for 


especially they should not obey every call for takiny 
them up and giving food at improper times. After 
the second year of their age, they Will not instinct- 
ively require to sleep in the forenoon, though after 
dinner it may be continued till the third and fourth 
year, if the child shows a particular inclination to 
repose ; because till that age the full half of its time 
may safely be allotted to sleep. From that period, 
however, it ought to be shortened for the space of 
one hour with every succeeding year, so that a child 
seven years old may sleep about eight and not ex- 


| ceeding nine hours: this proportion may be continued 


me! I could not make out clearly the address.or sig- | 


nature, and two pages of the body of the letter could 
not be safely translated. Iadvised cutting out the sig- 
nature and address and pasting it on the outside of the 
envelope and sending the letter back for translation, 
besides informing the writers that.it was an insult 
toask the recipient to take up his time in trying to 
translate boarding-school fashionable writing. Ican 
cheerfully be patient with the writing of an un-edu- 
cated person, but bad writing from mere affectation 
istoo vulgar to be tolerated.” 


Health Department. 





SOME HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN 
Dress.—With regard to the child’s dress in the 
day, let it be a shirt. a petticoat of fine flannel, reach- 
ing two or three inches below the child’s feet, with 
adimity top (commonly called a bodice-coat), to tie 


behind. Over this put a robe or frock of whatever | 


may be convenient, provided it is fastened behind, 


| they can run about. 


and not reaching much below the child’s feet, that | 


his motions may be strictly observed. 

The dress for the night may be a shirt, a blanket 
to tie on, and a thin gown to tie over the blanket. 

Sleep.—Infants cannot sieep too long; and it is a 
favorable symptom when they enjoy a calm and 
long-continued rest, of which they should by no 
means be deprived, as this is the greatest support 
granted to them by nature. A child lives compara- 
tively much faster than an adult; its blood flows 
more rapidly; and every stimulus operates more 
powerfully. Sleep promotes a more calm and uni- 
form circulation of the blood, and it facilitates as- 
similation of the nutriment received. The horizontal 
msture, likewise, is the most favorable tothe growth 
and bodily development of the infant. 

Duration of and Time for Sleep.—Sleep ought to 
bein proportion to the age of the infant. After an 
uninterrupted rest of nine months in the womb, this 
salutary refreshment should continue to 1 up the 
greater part of a child’s existence. A continued 
wakefulness of twenty-four hours would prove de- 
structive. After the age of six months, the periods 
of sleep, as well as all other animal functions, may 
in some degree be regulated; yet, even then, a child 


to the age of adolescence, and even manhood. 

Awaking Suddenly.—To awaken children sud- 
denly from their sleep with a noise, or in an impetu- 
ous manner, is extremely injudicious and hurtful, 
nor is it proper to carry them from a dark room im- 
mediately into a glaring light, against a dazzling 
wall; for the sudden impression of light debilitates 
the organs of vision, and lays the foundation of 
weak eyes, from early infancy. In fact, itisa sound 
precept, never to waken a young child from sleep 
at all. 

Restlessness at Night.—An infant is sometimes 
very restless at night, and it is generally owing 
either to cramming him with a heavy supper, tight 
night-clothes, or over-heating by too many blankets. 
It may also proceed from putting him to sleep tvo 
early. Undressing and bathing will weary and dis- 
pose him for sleep, and the universal stillness will 
promote it. This habit and all others depend on at- 
tention at first. Accustom him to regular hours, 
and if he has a good sleep in the forenoon and after- 
noon, it will be easy to Keep him brisk all the evening. 
It is right to offer him drink when a young infant; 
and more solid, though simple food, when he is going 
tv bed, after he is two or three months old, but do 
not force him to receive it; and never let anything 
but the prescription of a physician in sickness tempt 
the nurses to give him wine, spirits, or any drug to 
make him sleep. Milk and water, whey, or thin 
gruel, is the only fit liquor for little ones, even when 
The more simple and light 
their diet and drink, the more they will thrive. In 
the night a drink of water will often do better than 
the breast. Such food will keep their bowels regu- 
lar, and they cannot be long well if that essential 
point be neglected. 

Amusements, etc.—The bodily education of boys 
and girls ought in every respect to be uniform. A 
great difference usually prevails in the education of 
the sexes during infancy. Parents, being too anxious 


for the accomplishment of girls, imagine that they 


must be kept under a certain restraint. Boys, in 
general, are not laced; but girls are compressed 
tight enough to suffocate them, because it is erro- 


| neously supposed that this injudicious practice con- 


tributes to an elegant shape, though, ultimately, the 
contrary effect is obvious, as it is the surest way of 
making children round shouldered and deformed. 
Girls are, from their cradles, compelled to a more 
sedentary life, and with this intention dolls and 
other playthings are early procured; yet boys are 


| permitted to take more frequent exercise. Thus, 


girls are confined in their apartments, while boys 
amuse themselves in the open air. Such absurd 
constraints impede the free and progressive evolu- 
tion of the different faculties and powers. 
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Literary Aotices. 





From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFEL}E.NGER, Phila- 
delphia:— 

O’ER MOOR AND FEN. A Novel. By Charlotte 
Walsingham, author of * Annette ; or, The Chronicles 
of Bellevue.” This is a novel of American society, 
written with considerable strength of style and fa- 
cility of delineation. It is not a book which will 
find any lasting place in our literature, but one 
which will be read to the end with unabating inte- 
rest. 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS A REPUBLIC. By 
Daisy Shortcut and Arry O’Pagus. This is a hu- 
morous account of the coming Centennial, illustrated 
by numerous comic designs from the pencil of the 
rising young artist, A. B. Frost. 


From T. B. Peterson & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 
FELINA DECHAMBURE; or, The Female Fiend. 
By Alexander Dumas. 


From HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE THRONES AND PALACES OF BABYLON 
AND NINEVEH. By John P. Newman, D.D. The 
records of a pre-historic age unearthed from the 
ruins of these ancient cities have something more 
than a merely curicus interest. They solve grave 
ethnological and theological problems. 
personal examination of these ruins now being ex- 
cavated, comes the reading of a book written by 
an intelligent and observant person, describing 
these wonders. Such a book is the one before us, 
and it deserves the warmest welcome from the pub- 
lic. It is readable from the opening chapter to the 
end, giving us not only information concerning the 
past, but a graphic idea of the present condition of 
the countries where these remarkable ruins are 
found. 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON, and Other Sketches. By 
Emilie Castelar. Translated by Mrs. Arthur Arnold. 
The sketches comprised in this book are six in num- 
ber—“Lord Byron,” “Victor Hugo,” “ Alexander 
Dumas,” “ Emile Gorardin,” “Daniel Manin,” and 
** Adolphe Thiers.”” Their style is exceedingly fin- 
ished, clever, often amusing, and in every respect 
satisfactory to the reader. The volume is one sure 
to be in demand among intelligent readers. 

THE LIFE OF JONATHAN SWIFT. By John 
Forster. Volume the First. Forster's ability as a 
biographer is well knowa. In this biography the 
subject is one well worthy of his skill. In this case 
the biographer does more than write a life. He 
gives a picture of the times. This, the first volume, 
embraces the period between 1667 and 1711, and a 
portion of the volume is largely made up of letters 
and manuscripts of Dean Swift himself. The book 
will take a permanent place in English literature. 

REMINISCENCES O; FORTS SUMTER AND 
MOULTRIE, IN 1860-61. By Abner Doubleday, 
Brevet Major-General U.S. A. The author says in 
his intraduction, “* Nowthat the prejudices and bit- 
ter partisan feeling of the past are subsiding, it 
seems a fitting time to record the facts and incidents 
connected with the first conflict of the Rebellion.” 
This record has been made out. not only from the 
memory of the writer, but from letters, memeranda, 
and documents in his possessjon. The book is a 
valuable one, as giving a valuable history of one of 
the most important events in the life of our nation. 


Next to | 


‘From Dopp & Meap, New York, through J, 2 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

GEORGE WASHINGTON; or, Life in America 
One Hundred Years Ago. By John 8. C. Abbott 
This volume comes opportunely, not only as a Cep. 

| tennial book, but because the American people ar 
| just now especially interested in General Washing. 
| ton and his compatriots, and endeavoring to recall 
all that is noteworthy of them and their times. The 
| story of Washington's life is well and judiciously 
| told, and the volume is most appropriately included 
in the series of “‘ American Pioneers and Patriots,” 
From DE Wirt, New York, through CENTRE 
NEws COMPANY :— 
THE CHEVALIER CAASE-CON. By Fortunédy 
! Boisgobey. Translated from the French original ty 
Thomas Picton. This is the second volume of the 
| story, the first of which was called ‘“‘ The Red Ca 
| melia.’’ This second volume has the special title of 
“The Search for Ancestors.” The story is romantic, 
Frenchy, sensational, and entertaining. 


From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through J. B, Lp. 
| PINCOTT, Philadelphia:— 

NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. By Sarah Flower 
Adams. With designs by L. B. Humphrey. This 
exquisite book will attract the attention of lovers of 
the beautiful. Each stanza is printed on a separate 
page, with a vignette picture, while the following 
page is entirely devoted to a picture illustrative of 
the stanza. The work is a credit alike to artist and 
publishers. 

GOING WEST; or, The Perils of a Poor Boy. By 
Oliver Optic. Oliver Optic’s reputation as a story 
writer for{boys is so well secured that the mere an 
nouncement of a work from his pen is sufficient # 
secure it a large sale. The story is full of romance 
| and adventure, and is illustrated by a number of 
| full-page engravings. 

THE ASBURY TWINS. By Sophie May. Th 
reputation of this writer of story books for ypung 
| girls is second only to that of Louise M. Alcott. The 
volume before us is especially a success, and will 
make her known toa larger number of readers thaa 
| ever. The Asbury twins are named Vic and Vaw 
and they take turns in telling their own story. The 
first chapter is written by Vic, the second by Vas, 
the third by Vic again, and so on tothe end. Every 
girl in the country will want to read this bright and 
sparkling book, and a great many older folks beside. 

THE READING CLUB AND HANDY SPEAKER 
Edited by George M. Baker. This is the third num- 
ber of a series of publications which ought to be 
exceedingly successful, they so fully meet the wants 
of the social public. They contain selections ia 
prose and poetry, serious, humorous, patriotic, p* 
thetic, and dramatic, suited for public recitations, 
and equally valuable for private reading. 

IN DOORS AND OUT; or, Views from the Chim 
ney Corner. By Oliver Optic. Though this volume 
was originally published some twenty years ago, its 
sketches contain so much good, sound, solid sense, 
that they will bear a second reading now. 

BROUGHT TO THE FRONT; or, The Young De 
fenders. By Elijah Kellogg. This is the third vol 
ume of “The Forest Glen” series of books for boys 
—interesting, instructive, and amusing. 

From J. Henry SymMonps, Boston, through THB 
, NEw ENGLAND NEws COMPANY :— 

THE LADY’S BOOK OF KNITTING AND CRO- 
| CHET. Compiled and edited bya Lady Expert. Ia 

this book are found plain directions for knitting o 
| erocheting over one hundred different useful 
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ornamental articles. The greatest drawback to the 
ysefulness of the bouk, however, is that there are 
yery few illustrations of the articles described, and 
these few are mere diagrams. As a general thing, 
alady would prefer to judge of the appearance of a 


fancy article before proceeding to make it. 


, ~ 
Goden's Arm-€ hair. 
MARCH, 1876. 

WE are happy in recording the success we are 
meeting with this year—the Centennial year of our 
nation’s existence. The beauty of our Chroimos, the 
correctness of our fashions, and the excellence of 
our reading matter, have been the cause of it. The 
editor of the Gazette, Sandwich, LIL, says that ** The 
literature is always fresh and healthful, while its 
fashion news and plates are unrivalled. It has long 
maintained its high position as a first-class family 
magazine.” And the Post, Rochester, Minn., says: 
“Both illustrations and literary contents are unsur- 
passed by any other publication in America.” 





“THE LAND WE LIVE IN.”—Now that so many are 
bringing forth treasures new and old to adorn the 
Centennial, Mr. Godey, rummaging the plates that 
have ornamented the Book during its ninety-two | 
volumes, has exhumed fourteen illustrating the time | 
that tried men’s souls, and published themina“Cen- 
tennial Art Gallery” of ** The Land We LiveIn.” The 
battles of Concord, Trenton, Brandywine, and Ger- 
mantown; views of Fort Duquesne, Washinrton’s 
Tomb, West Point, Faneuil Hail, and the Philadel- 
phia State House, now and a century ago, are in- | 
creased by an exhibition of five cases of female hero- | 
ism in the Revolution, of Washington’s introduction 
to Widow Custis, of Marion’s dinner to a British 
officer, frontier church-going, and of Lydia Darrach’s 
escape from the Lox!ey House, Littie Dock and See- 
ond Streets, and announcement to Washington that 
Howe would surprise him at White Marsh. Conse- 
quently, Howe didn’t. The little work is quite in- 
teresting, and will be valued.—V. American. 

THe New York Graphic is the diamond of news- 
papers. It contains all the new and most admirable 
sayings: we could not and will not be without it. 
We are about leaving the city for several months, | 
but we intend that this paper shall follow us in our 
wanderings. 


L. A. Gopry, Esq.—Drar Sir: I had scarcely 
ceased congratulating myse.f upon the possession of 
your beautiful magazine, when, this morning, I re- 
ceived the superb Chromo you forwarded me; and 
Iwas so much delighted with it that I felt as if I 
must write to thank you immediately. I can’t 
imagine what your rival periodicals have left now, 
for they long ago conceded the best fashions, finest 
engravings, most entertaining stories, an clearest 
type to my favorite. And now your Chromo and 
theirs!’ Well, I think yours speaks for itself so effec- 
tively that it has no need of commendations from 
me. But permit me to say that, for delicacy of 
coloring and conception, nnd correctness of tone, it 
has never been equaled by the premiums of any of 
your cotemporaries, at least in my estimation; and- 
I should think you would be as proud to present 
such an one as your friends are gratified to receive 
it. Ihave been looking through your magazine, but 
am unable to discover therein any clue to the artist. 
And I think I will present the wish of many of your 
subscribers, who, like myself, have not been favored 
with a view of the original painting, when I request | 
you to tell us something of him next month. 

Thanking you for it once again, I remain, yours 
Tespectfully, A. F. V. K., New York City. 
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WE have seldom received a publication more wor- 
thy of notice than the “* Marginal Indexed Diary,” 
published by the Erie Publishing Company of Erie, 
Pennsylvania. Tothe merchant, mechanic, artisan, 
physician, dentist, teacher, farmer, and tourist, it 
will be found very desirabie. In fact, there is no 
person, be their business or occupation what it may, 
that will not find the Diary much superior to any- 
thing they have ever used before. 

L. A. GODEY is the publisher of a Centennial vol 
ume entitled “* The Land We Live In,” being a series 
of short sketches descriptive of places of revolution- 
ary fame, principally about Philadelphia. These 
sketches accompany fine illustrations of places, per- 
sons, and things of the Revolution. There are fine 
views of the Centennial buildings also. It is a very 
pretty little volume.—Sunday Press, Phila. 


ANOTHER set of handsome illustrations in this 
number—steel, wood, apd colored. The view of 
Fairmount Bridge is a fine engraving. 


GODEY’s LADyY’s BOok is as usual devoted to a dis- 
cussion of those topics in which its fair clients are 
naturally supposed to take the most interest. The 
latest mysteries of the toilet are expounded by means 
of elaborate fashion plates, in which women with 
surprisingly regular features ogle one another in the 
Of purely literary enter- 


number of poems and stories of the very sweetest 
and most proper description. Interspersed through- 
out its pages are various sentiments of a charmingly 
moral and elevating description. The Lapy’s Book 
is indeed a treasure of wit and wisdom.—Jnquirer. 


THE New York Independent, in noticing the “ Ex- 
CELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER AND TACK HAMMER,” 


| says, “‘ This little device will be appreciated in every 


family where the semi-occasional misery of putting 
down carpets is experienced. itis simple and inex- 
pensive, but does its work effectually; handling the 
most obdurate carpets like a charm.” See the ad- 
vertisement in another column. 

GopDEY’s LAapy’s Boox.—This magazine is the first 
to reach us for the new year 1876. The January 
number opens upon the Centennial year with all the 
freshness and beauty of a bride at the altar, not- 
withstanding it has seen almost half a century of ex- 
istence. The Lapy’s Book is one of those magazines 
to which age adds flavor until it has become almost 
a necessity in every well-conducted household. The 
illustrated title-page for the new volume is grandly 
commemorative of the nation’s Centennial birthday. 
The beautiful chromo, steel plate, and colored fash- 
ion plate and other illustrations are things the eye 
loves to dwell upon, while in reading matter nothing 
ean be made up more interesting.—Herald, Dubuque, 
lowa. 

Mr. Gro. W. CHILDS should certainly feel proud 
of the encomiums that have been lavished upon him 
by his brothers of the press in their notices of the 
Public Ledger Almanac for 1876. The numerous 
exchanges that we receive at the office of the Lapy’s 
Bock all speak in terms of the highest praise of this 
undertaking. It has been prepared with matter 
particularly appropriate to the Centennial year, 
Among its contents there is a very interesting nar- 
rative of the adoption of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, lists of churehes and religious services in 
Philadelphia, the organization of National and State 
Governments, the Popular vote for Presjdent from 
1852 to 1872, and many other useful facts and figures. 
It is one of the most useful almanacs for reference 
Mr. Childs has ever issued. 

Fitcu, not FULTON, was the inventor of the steam- 
boat. One man stole another’s ideas, and had rich 
friends to help him on. Nothing unusua) in this, 
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GUIDE TO PHILADELPHIA. 


DvRING this year no doubt there will be thousands 
of the readers of the Lapy’s Book who will visit our 
city. Through the courtesy of Mr. Geo. W. Childs, 
of the Public Ledger, we are enabled to present to 
them a carefully-prepared guide to all places of inte- 
rest in the city of Philadelphia. This “Guide” is 
one of the best features in thy Public Ledger Alma- 
nac for 1876:— 


THE STREETS. 
The greater part of Philadelphia is laid out in 
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| 


} 


parallelograms, with the streets at right angles to , 


each other, making the system of numbering houses 
a simple one. The houses on streets running east 
and west are numbered by hundreds, beginning at 
Front Street, near the Delaware River. The houses 
on the south side bear even numbers, those on the 
north side uneven numbers. Thus on the north side 
of Chestnut Street, beginning at Sixth and going 
west, the numbers are 601, 603, 605, ete. On the south 
side the numbers are, 600, 602, 604, ete. At Seventh 
Street the numbers in 700 begin, and so each success- 
ive street begins a hundred of its own number. 


Market Street is taken as a dividing line between 
north and south for numbering houses on streets 
running northand south. The even numbers are on 
the west side of these streets, the uneven numbers 
on the east side. No. 1“ North” and No. 1 “ South” 
begin at Market Street. No. 100 North begins at 
Arch Street, the first principal street north of Mar- 
ket; No. 100 South begins at Chestnut, the first prin- 
cipal street south of Market. The following are the 
names of the streets running parallel to Market 
Street, north and south thereof. The numbers sig- 
nify the number which is given to the houses north 
or south, as the case may be, of the street to which 
it is attached. Those streets having no numbers 
are narrow or short streets between the principal 
avenues :— 

No. North. | No. 


1 Market, Filbert. 
— Commerce, Church. | 


0. South. 
1 Market, Jayne. 
— Merchant, Minor. 





100 Arch, Cherry. 


200 Race, Branch, New. 


300 Vine, Wood. 
400 Callowhill, Willow. 


| 
— Noble, Margaretta. {| 400 Pine. 
500 Buttonwood, 500 Lombard, Gaskill. 
— Spring Garden. | 600 South. 
600 Green. 70) Bainbridge. 
— Mount Vernon. — Monroe. 
— Wallace, Melon. — Kitzwater, German. 
700 Fairmount Avenue. | 800 Catharine, Queen. 
— Olive. | 900 Christian, Marriott. 
800 Brown, Parrish. 1000 Carpenter. 
— Ogden. 1100 Washington. 
900 Poplar, Laurel. — Ellsworth. 
— Beaver, George. 1200 Federal, Marion. 
1200 Girard Av., Stiles. 1300 Wharton. 
1300 Thompson, Seybert. | 1400 Reed. 
1400 Master. 1500 Dickinson. 
1500 Jefferson. — Greenwich. 
1600 Oxford. 1600 Tasker. 
1700 Columbia Avenue. 1700 Morris, Pierce, 
1800 Montgomery Av. 1800 Moore, Siegel. 
1900 Berks. 1900 Mifflin. 
2000 Norris, Otis. 2000 MeKean. 
2100 Diamond. 2160 Snyder. 
2200 Susquehanna Av. 2200 Jackson. 
2300 Dauphin. | 2300 Wolf. 
2400 York. | 2400 Ritner. 
2500 Cumberland. | 2500 Porter. 
2600 Huntingdon. | 2600 Shunk. 
2700 Lehigh Avenue. | 2700 Oregon Avenue. 
2800 Somerset. | 2800 Johnson. 
2000 Cambria. | 2900 Bigler. 
3000 Indiana. | 3000 Pollock. 


3100 Clearfield. 
3200 Alleghany. 


100 Chestnut, Sansom. 
— Library, Dock. 
200 Walnut, Locust. 
300 Spruce, Union. 





3100 Packer. 
3200 Curtin. 


| Avenue cars on Arch Street or steamboat at Fair. 


| 9 A. M. to3 P. M. 


PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Academy of Fine Arts, Broad Street above Arch, 
Admission, 25 cents. 

Academy of Natural Sciences, 8S. W. corner Nine 
teenth and Race Streets. Open Tuesdays and Fy). 
days, P. M. Admission, 10 cents. 

American Philosophical Society, Fifth Street below 
Chestnut. 

Athenzum Library, Sixth Street below Walnut, 

Arsenal, Frankford. Take Richmond horse-cay 
on Third or Ninth Street. 

Apprentices’ Library, 8S. W. corner Fifth and Are) 
Streets. 

Blind Asylum, Twentieth and Race Streets, op. 
certs Wednesday P. M. Admission, 15 cents, 

Blockley Almshouse, West Philadelphia. Take 
Walnut Street cars. Tickets procured at 42 North 
Seventh Street. 

Carpenters’ Hall, built in 1770, Chestnut Street be 
low Fourth, rear of bank building. 

Christ Church, built in 1753, Second Street above 
Market. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, corner Thi. 
teenth and Locust Streets. 

County Prison, Eleventh Street and Passyunk 
Avenue. Tickets procured at the Ledger Office. 

Custom House, Chestnut Street below Fifth. 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum, corner of Broad and Pine 
Streets. Tickets procured at Ledger Office. 

Franklin Institute, Seventh Street above Chestnut 
Admission free. 

Franklin's Grave, 8. 
Streets. 

Fairmount Park, 2991 acres, on the banks of th 
Schuylkill and Wissahickon. From the central parts 
of the city, take cars going north or west. 

Girard College, Ridge Avenue above Nineteenth 
Street. Take Ridge Avenue cars, or yellow cars on 
Eighth Street. Tickets at Ledger Office. 

House of Correction, near Holmesburg. Take 
cars on Pennsylvania Railroad at the Kensington 
Depot. 

House of Refuge, Twenty-Third and Brown. 

Insane Hospital (Kirkbride’s), Haverford Avenue, 
West Philadelphia. Take Market Street cars. 

Independence Hall, Chestnut Street below Sixth. 
Open from 9 A. M. to4 P. M. Tickets for admission 
to the steeple furnished by the Superintendent. 

Laurel Hill Cemetery, Ridge Avenue. Take Ridge 


E. corner Fifth and Are 


mount. 

Ledger Building, S. W. corner Sixth and Chestnut 
Streets. Citizens and strangers invited to visit it. 

Masonic Temple, Broad Street below Arch. Visit 
ors admitted by card from resident members of the 
order on Thursday from 10 A. M. to2 P. M. Cards 
of admission can also be procured at Ledger Office. 

Mercantile Library, Tenth Street above Chestnut. 

National Museum, Independence Hall. Open from 
Free. 

Navy Yard, League Island, mouth of the Schuylkill 
River. 

Naval Asylum, Gray’s Ferry Road. 
Pine Street. 

Old Swedes’ Church, oldest churchin Philadelphia, 
built in 1700, taking the place of Second Swedes’ 
Chureh, built in 1677, Swanson Street below Chris- 
tian. Take Second Street cars to Christian. 

Pennsyivania Hospital, Eighth and Spruce Streets. 

Penn’s Cottage, Letitia Street near Market. Leti- 
tia Street is between Front and Second. 


Take cars on 


Penn Treaty Monument, Beach and Hanover * 
Streets. Take Richmond cars on Third Street. 


Penitentiary (Eastern), Fairmount Avenue and 
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Twenty-First Street. Tickets procured at the Ledger 
vifice. 
Philadelphia Library (founded by Benjamin Frank- 
lin), Fifth Street below Chestnut. 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, 820 Spruce Street. 

School of Desigu for Women, S. W. corner Merrick 
and Filbert Streets. 

United States Mint, Chestnut Street above Thir- 
teenth. Open from 9 A. M. tol2noon. Free. 

University of Pennsylvania, Thirty-Sixth 
Woodland Avenue, West Philadeiphia. 

Wagner Free Institute, corner Seventeenth and 
Montgomery Avenue. 

Water Works.—Fairmount, in Park, east side of 
Schuylkill River, north of Morris Street.—Schuylkill 
(formerly Spring Garden), east side of Schuylkill 
River, Fairmount Park near Girard Avenue.—Bel- 
mont or West Philadelphia, Fairmount Park, west 
side of Schuylkill River, near Reading Railroad 
Bridge.—Delaware or Kensington, east side of Dela- 
ware River, near Gunners’ Run.—Roxborough, east 
dde of Schuylkill above Manayunk. All these are 
open in daytime to visitors. 

Wills Hospital for Eye Diseases, Race Street be- 
tween Eighteenth and Nineteenth. 

Woodland Cemetery, Woodland Avenue, 
Philadelphia. Take Walnut Street cars. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, Chestnut 
Street above Twelfth. New building being erected 
§. E. corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets. 

Zoological Gardens, Fairmount Park. Take cars 
on Walnut, Market, Arch, and Vine Streets, and 
Girard Avenue. 


and 


West 


FAIRMOUNT PARK. 

Fairmount Park comprises nearly three thousand 
acres (2991) on the banks of the Schuylkill River and 
Wissahickon Creek. It is divided by nature into 
several sections, each presenting peculiar aitrac- 
tions, and each within easy reach of the city by nu- 
merous lines of railway. 

Fairmount.—The Park takes its name from this 
part of the public grounds, where the water works 
and the oldest of the present reservoirs are situated. 
Cars on Pine, Arch, Callowhill, and Vine Streets, 
and Fairmount Avenue carry passengers for a single 
fare to one of several entrances to this part of the 
Park. Fairmount water works and the surrounding 
landscape have been famous for their beauty for 
several generations, and objects of attraction to vis- 
From the Fair- 
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Point, Va., during the long siege of Petersburg. 
Fine views can be obtained of the river from the 
rocks which crown the hill, and from summer-houses 
built on the jutting rocks overlooking the river 
road. Lemon Hill extends to Girard Avenue, where 
the great Girard Avenue bridge, leading tothe West 
Park, spa is the Schuylkill. Near Girard Avenue is 
the Park Guard-house, where all lost children are 
taken by the Park Guard. 

The East Park is thé common name of the grounds 
on the east bank of the Schuylkill above Girard Ave- 
nue. The Schuylkill water works are located a few 
paces north of Girard Avenue. The river road runs 
from Fairmount Park at the base of Lemon Hill, 
under Girard Avenue and the connecting railroad 








| bridges, and through a rock tunnel into the East 


Park, crossing the Reading Railroad at grade. A 
bend in the river makes the East Park a triangular 
section having two river fronts. The great storage 
reservoir, a fine play and parade-ground, Rockland, 
the place to which the children are taken on free 
excursions (reached by steamboat from Fairm®unt), 
and many fine old mansions, one of which once be- 
longed to and was occupied by Benedict Arnold the 
traitor, are in the East Park. Laurel Hill cemetery 
is its northern boundary, but a beautiful river drive 
runs along the base of this city of the dead to the 
Falls of the Schuylkill. The East Park may be 
reached by the Ridge Avenue Railway company, 
trains on the Reading Railroad, and boats on the 


| Schuylkill River. 


The West Park includes the Zoological Garden 
(Solitude), Landsdowne, George’s Hill, Belmont, and 


| Chamouni, extending from the dam at Fairmount to 


mount basin a tine view of the Schuylkill River and | 


the Park grounds may be obtained. 
above the dam are the steamboat landings, from 


On the river | 


| 


which one may go to the Zoological Garden, oppo- | 


site, or to distant parts of the Park by water. Boat- 
houses, at which pleasure-boats may be hired, are 
situated above the steamboat landings. On the pla- 
teau near the boat-houses is a monumental bronze 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Lemon Hill is the hill north of Fairmount, and 
Within easy walking distance. The Fairmount ears 
of the Union line run to this part of the Park, and 


the Girard Avenue line carries passengers to its | 


horthern boundary. 
handsome flower beds: on the river bank are the 
beautiful stone boat-houses belonging to the elubs 
composing the “Schuylkill Navy.” and the level 
ground back of the Mansion House is one of the 
great playgrounds of the Park. The “ Mansion,” 
how used for refreshment purposes, is on the site of 
the country-seat occupied by Robert Morris during 
the Revolution. North of the Mansion House are 
many objects of interest. ‘nelueing the log eabin 
Which was the headquarters of Gen Grant at City 


At the base of the hill are | 


the Falls of Szhuylkill. It is finely wooded, and con- 
tains many beautiful ravines, through which rivulets 
of water run down to the Schuylkill. It is remarka- 
ble for the beauty of its natural scenery. ‘ Lans- 
downe”’ may be reached via Girard Avenue bridge, 
or from the cars running west on Market, Chestnut, 
Arch, and Vine Streets, and Girard Avenue. The 
Ceutennial Buildings are located on Lansdowne 
Terrace. North-west of the buildings are George's 
Hill and the Belmont reservoir. From the former 
a splendid view can be obtained of the city. At Bel- 
mont is Judge Peters’ old mansion, from which 
there are fine views of the River, the Centennial 
grounds, and the city. On the river bank, above 
Belmont, is a small cottage which tradition says was 
onee occupied by Thomas Moore the poet. The 
Sawyer Observatory is situated on high ground near 
Belmont Mansion. 

The Wissahickon.—The part of the Park lying on 
each side of the Wissahickon is a narrow strip of 
ground probably five miles in length, and presents 
scenery wholly unlike that of any other part of the 
grounds. The Wissahickon may be reached from 
the West Park by bridges across the Schuylkill 
River, near the Falls of the Schuylkill. These have 
disappeared, Fairmount dam backing up the water 
so that the rocks over which the river once fell are 
now almost completely sugmerged. The Wissa- 
hickon may also be reached by the river road from 
the East Park, the Ridge Avenue Railway cars, and 
the Manayunk and Norristown branch of the Read- 
ing Railroad. & small lot of ground near the mouth 
of the creek is laid out asa garden, but beyond the 
steam railroad there is little more of the Park than 
the precipitous hillsides enclosing the creek and the 
drive along its banks. The creek is a remarkably 
picturesque stream, sometimes dashing over rocks, 
through narrow passes, then broadening out into 
mirror-like lakes, which reflect every twig and leaf 
of the trees on its banks, and then falling over an 
artificial dam. The hills on either side are precipi- 
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tous, well wooded, but broken here and there by 
huge rocks, whose sides are hung with glistening 
mosses. In the recesses of the woods, where few 
rays of the sun can penetrate, tall ferns grow in wild 
luxuriance. The creek presents so many scenes of 
beauty that it is not necessary to point out any 
places of special interest. 


NEw SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, to whom 
all orders should be addressed, and the music will 
be sent by return mail, free of postage. 

Easy Pieces for Beginners.—Flower Queen Re- 
dowa, by Ingleside, 20 cents. Walking up Chestnut 
Street Polka, 20. Wyoming March, by Mack, twen- 
tieth edition, 25. Bright Jewels Waltz, Mack, 20. 
Beverly Galop, Mack, 20. Golden Wedding March, 
Sheller, 20. Lulah Lake Grand March, Drewer, 20. 
Beautiful Bells Waltz, Glover, 20. 

More Difficult Pieces.—Moss Basket Waltz, Casst 
dy, 30. Jolly Galop, Barrett, 20. Lottie Mazourka, 
Mack, 30. Cornell University Defile March, by Rud- 
lof, a splendid march, elegant picture-title page, 50. 
Gladiola Waltz, Hackelton, 30. Graceful Schot- 
tische, Beckel, 30. Greenleaf Polka, duet for piano 
and flute or violin, 30. Angel’s Song, beautiful 
transcription by Brinley Richards, 35. Chaut du 
Cygne, Blumenthal, 35. 

New Songs and Ballads.—Happy Gypsy Girl, beau- 
tiful song by Nelson, 30. Nellie’s Dream, exquisite 
song by Wallworth, in the style of Then You'll Re- 
member Me, 30. Handful of Earth, new Irish song 
by Luella, 20. He’ll Come Again To-Morrow, pretty 
song by Stewart, 30. I’m Dreaming of the Absent, 
song and chorus by Fiske, 30. Lettie’s Tryst, one of 
the prettiest of the Hackelton songs, 35. My Lass 
Lillie, by Mack, picture title, 35. Over the Ice We 
Fly, spirited and seasonable song by Johnson, 20. 
There’s a Joy for the Heart, by Stewart, 30. The 
Twilight Meeting, one of Coralie Bell’s prettiest 
songs, 30. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for March is ready, 
and contains some very fine pieces of music. Send 
40 cents to the publisher for this number, or $1 for 
the January, February, and March numbers. Ad- 
dress all orders to J. Starr Holloway, 811 Spring Gar- 
den Street, Philadelphia. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book.—Has there ever been a 
ease, before that of Louis A. Godey, of a man found- 
ing a monthly magazine, and living to issue its 
548th number, with a fair prospect of issuing many 
more? This February GODEY that is before us is 
numbered 548. It is a representative of the forty- 
sixth year of one man’s faithful work, and it is as 
fresh and good as the best of former numbers. Mr. 
Godey’s valuable co-laborer, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
deserves her share of the honors of the veteran 
monthly, which continues ever fair and ever young. 

Mr. Godey has issued, apropos to the Centennial! 

ear, a companion to his Book, called “The Land 

Ve Live In—1876.” Its cover is made up of histori- 

cal illustrations—our old State House, the Capitol at 
Washington, Bunker Hill Monument, the Art Gal- 
lery in Fairmount Park, ete.; while inside of the 
covers are other larger views, and numerous steel 
engravings illustrating events in our revolutionary 
history, with accompanying descriptive text. It is 
a really valuable collection of facts and pictures, 
from which young people may deri¥e useful knowl- 
edge about the early days of their country.—Zvening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia. 








THE grasshoppers in Colorado are said to be most | 


excellent weather prophets. Vast clouds of them 
have been for some time darkening the atmosphere 
in that section. When a shower is threatening, 
they invariably piunge to earth, leaving not a single 
hopper on the wing. 


a 
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Messrs. I. L. CraGiIn & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa,, 
who are the manufacturers and sole proprietors of 
the world-renowned Dobbins’ Electric Soap, having 
had their attention called to the frequent letters ig 
the “Arm-Chair” regarding their soap, authorize us 


to say that they will send a sample by mail to any. 


lady desiring to test its merits for herself, upon 
receipt of 15 cents to pay postage. They make no 
charge for the soap; the money exactly pays the 
postage. We would like to have all who test the 
soap write us their honest opinion of it for publica. 
tion in the Arm-Chair. 


WATERVLIET, Jan. 12, 1876. 
DEAR Stir: I have = given Dobbins’ ‘Electric 
Soap a thorough trial on nine differently-colored 
silks, also on lace, fringes, worsted work, fine linen, 
and printed goods, and tind that with the least labor 
imaginable, all were made clean, smooth, the colors 
brighter, and the gloss retained on them all. Myer. 
perience in washing silks with other soaps causes me 
to pronounce ** Dobbins’ Electric” as being without 
an equal, as an improver of goods and & labor-saving 
article. ruly your friend, 
ELIZABETH B. HARRISON. 


DEAR GopEY: I want to express my thanks to 
“Aunt Matilda,” for her introduction to us of the 
Lapy's Book, of Dobbins’ Electric Soap. I have 
tried it and am delighted with it. Contrary to the 
rule, it is an article that will bear al/ that can be said 
in its praise. Ido wish that every woman who reads 
GODEY would try it for herself, and write you her 
opinion of it. If every one knew of this soap and its 
most wonderful merit, no other soap could be sold. 
If your grocers don’t keep it, dear sisters, send fit. 
teen cents to pay the postage on a sample bar, 
Messrs. I. L. Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
they will send you a sample gratis; at least they did 
to me. RS. JENNIE WARDER. 

Ithaca, N. ¥., 


Storrs, Harrison, & Co. (Nurserymen and Fle 
rists), Painesville, O., issue this year four Catalogues, 
which will be sentfree: No.1. Fruitand Ornamental 
Trees; No. 2. Choice Roses, Green-house Plants, ete.; 
No. 3. Sweet Chestnut Circular; No. 4. Wholesale 
List. The firm is an old and reliable one, and offers 
extra inducements. 


GopEY’s LaDy’s Book.—This veteran magazine 
enters the Centennial year with flying colors, pre- 
senting a fine appearance, and containing much 
that is valuable and interesting. The illustrati 
as usual, are excellent, and the fashion plates 
diagrams numerous and accurate. As a fashion 


uide and teacher, GODEY has no superior, and it. 


urnishes also a very liberal amount of excellent 
reading matter, my original, from the pens 
popular writers. It is the oldest magazine in Ametri- 
ca, and is nowin its ninety-second volume. It 
proved a mint to its amiable and worthy publisher, 
who has made a handsome fortune out of it, and 
long may he live to enjoy it! His many friends 
deeply sympathize with him in his late domesti¢ 
affliction, which robbed him of his estimable wife, 
but hope that he may long survive and find surcease 
of sorrowin the days that are tocome. His luera- 
tive business is so arranged that but little toil or 
care on Mr. Godey’s part is necessary. Under the 
able management of Mr. George S. Jones, who 

so long and so successfully conducted the publication 
of the Book, its future will be as certainly prosperous 
as its past has been.—Philadelphia Day. 


GODEY’s Lapy’s Book.—That standard journal of 
fashion and literature is full to repletion with those 
choice bits of miscellany, gossip, and general infor- 
mation, which have made the magazine so popular 
in almost every household. In fact GopEy’s has be 
come a household necessity, the same as a sewing 
machine, a piano, a clothes-wringer, or any one of 
the thousand other domestic conveniences which de- 
light the feminine eye and deplete the masculine ex- 
chequer. nM means subscribe for this splendid 
magazine. our Centennial pleasure will be incom- 
plete without it.— Gazette, Galena, Ill. 
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SoME CURIOUS SUPERSTITIONS. SNEEZING.—The 
belief in evil spirits atfords the best explanation for 
a set of customs no less curious than disagreeable 
and ridiculous. We allude to the world-wide super- 
stitions connected with spittingand sneezing. Many 
Englishmen spit if they meet a white horse, a squint- 
ing nan, or a single magpie, or if, inadvertently, 
they step upon a ladder, or wash their hands in the 
same basin with a friend. In Lancashire, boys spit 
over their fingers before beginning to fight: travel- 
lers, on leaving home, spit on a stone and throw it 
away: market people spit on the first money they re- 
ceive in the day. Sweedish peasants spit thrice if 
they cross water after dark, and even the estietic 
Athenian used to spit if he met a madman. So the 
savage New Zealand priest spits on two sticks, which, 
according as one of them falls uppermost, are to fore- 
show the result of a coming battle. Indeed, this un- 
pleasant habit seems a universal charm for bringing 
good luck or averting bad, but for what conceivable 
reason than that the mouth was once regarded as 
the portal by which evil spirits got into a man and 
by which alone they could be forced to make their 
exit? The Messalians used to make spitting and 
nose-blowing a part of their religion, for they hoped 
thereby to free themselves from the demons with 
which they fancied the air to be full. This single 
case contains, probably, the key to all the others. 

But why should sneezing be so generally regarded 
asa bad omen, and one to be averted if possible by 
felicitations and blessings? One explanation is, that 
as it was the sign of returning convalescence during 
the plague at Athens, congratulations were offered 
when the crisis was past; another, that during a 
great plague which raged in Germany in the sixth 
century, and began its fatal course with a fit of sneez- 
ing, it was usual to exclaim, “May God help you 
now,” as soon as the sad death-signal was heard. 
But the custom is of far wider extent and older line- 
age than such explanations imply; and the only pos- 
sible hypothesis is one that adapts itseif to all races 
and alitimes. In New Zealand, a mother repeats a 
charm when her child sneezes, lest any evil result in 
consequence, and English nurses do just the same. 
In the Netherlands a sneeze gives a witch power 
over a person, unless some one invoke a blessing 
from Heaven, and in these facts probably lies the real 
explanation. For, taking into account that every 
bodily derangement is regarded by savages as pos- 
session by evil spirits, and that sneezing is always 
the precursor of those temporary bodily derange- 
ments, often very severe, which we know as “ colds,” 
may it not be that in those early times, when to pre- 
cede is the same as to cause, a sneezing fit was set 
down as the sign or cause of such an approaching 
possession, and charms employed to counteract its 
effects ? 

It a cold was ever held to be a bewitchment, we 
cau understand the use of charms and blessings at 
the earliest stage of the premonitory symptoms. As 
an involuntary act, a sneeze would, like all other 








Matural phenomena, be a portent significant of, and | 


entailing, a series of consequences; and in course of 
time, as men improved in observation and distinc- 
tions, it would grow to be even auspicious under cer- 
tain circumstances. Thus in our own country it isa 
00d sign on some days of the week, but a bad one 
on others; and in Scotland an infant is under fairy 
spells until it sneezes, a belief apparently connected 
With the absurd idea of the incapacity of idiots to 
sneeze. 

In Greece, also, the distinctions drawn about it 
raised sneezing to an art; for whilst it was unlucky 
in the afternoon, or when food was being cleared 
away, or if it occurred three times, or more than 
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four, or on the left-hand side; if it occurred among 
persons of deliberation, or two or four times, or in 
the morning, or on the right-hand side, it was ac- 
counted a lucky omen, We read that Themistocles, 
by a judicious sneeze on his right-hand side, per- 
suaded his soldiers to fight, and Xenophon, by a 
similar act in the middle of a speech, was elected 
general. And on another occasion a sneeze from a 
linesman just before a battle was considered so omi- 
nous that public prayers were deemed necessary in 
consequence.—Cornhill Magazine. 


THE OPIUM EATER. 


Tuy curse, O God, has followed me fast, 

In the days and weeks of the shadowy past, 
And the weary years that lie before 

Are ringing loud with the sullen roar 

Of the whistling tide, that is carrying me on, 
To the starless night, and the cursed dawn 

Of the world beyond. And the opium grave 
Is yawning wide ; and there is none to save ; 
For mind and will have been swallowed up, - 
In the poisoned dregs of the hideous cup 

I have drained so long. And the liglt of day 
Has shone its last on my lonely way: 

And the hopes of youth that lingered there 
Have given place to a dark despair, 

For the poppy wine, with its cursed spell, 

Is dragging me down to a lasting hell. 
Dragging me down; and the seething wave 
-Of the waters of Lethe my feet will lave, 

The shrieks of the damned my ears will greet, 
And the soundiess tread of hurrying feet, 
Fleeing in vain from the burning wrath 

Of the merciless fiends that bar their path. 
Wild as the wail o’er the coffined dead, 

Are the burning words of the book unread, 
That holds my fate. And no hope of day 
Cheers me on in my desolate way; 

And the voice of the night winds seems to cry, 
With a shuddering moan as they pass me by, 
“Too late! too late! thou hast listened too long, 
To the lulling strains of the siren’s song, 

For the witehing waves of the poisoned wine 
Has bound thy soul in its deadly twine” 

Too late! O God! and I dare not pray, 

For the light of thy face is turned away. 

The curse of thy wrath, and thy angry frown, 
To the darkness of night is bearing me down. 
Yet the world was bright in the years long dead, 
And the Saviour smiled as he bowed his head, 
And heard the prayer of the innocent rise 

To the sinless throne beyond the skies. 

The world was bright, but the tempter came 
And breathed on me with its breath of flame; 
And the tempted fell ‘neath the lurid light 

Of the mocking eyes, and the ghastly night 
Like a pall of darkness settled down 

On the broken life; and the weary round 

Of the days and weeks, the months and years, 
Are filled with the mist of falling tears 

FRANK WATKINS. 


WE have received from D. M. Ferry & Co., of De- 
troit, Mich., a copy of their “New Illustrated Seed 
Annual” for 1876. This is one of the largest and most 
comprehensive catalogues published. It contains 
over 650 fine engravings, two elegant colored plates, 
and gives full descriptions, prices, and directions for 
planting over 1200 varieties of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Bedding Plants, Roses, ete. Invaluable to 
Farmers, Gardeners, and Florists. Mailed free to all 
applicants. 

A cEnsvs of the beggars of Paris, which has lately 
been taken, gives the total number at 65,250, of whom 
25,480 are women, 14,500 men, 13,060 girls, and 12,310 
boys. They are distinguished under the following 
heads: The mendicants who do not demand money, 
the men who play on instruments, the disguised beg- 
gars who sell matches, pins, and buttons, and the 
beggars of the Barriere, who are always dying of 
starvation, looking for their parents, moaning the 
loss of their employers’ money, ete. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey'’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosas & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
Sormerly af 309 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








THE above design is a plain square house, but is | Second Floor.—C chamber, 13 feet 8 inches by® 
so constructed that the dining-room and kitchen feet; C chamber, 13 feet 8 inches by 13 feet 9 inches; 
wing have each a window looking tothe front; their C chamber, 12 feet by 13 feet 8 inches; C chamber, 
projections are dropped in the second > whieh 
makes a less complicated roof. This building can 
be readily built for $4000, with the conveniences of 
gas, water, ete, introduced through the house. 
There is a fine cellar under the whole, built of | 
bricks, hollow walls, fifteen inches thick. A very 
compact and beautiful house for a village or suburb. | 
an retreat, and can be placed upon a sixty-feet front | 
lot. Narrower lots in front should have diferent 
treatment in the plan. ; 

We have a few copies of “ Hobbs’ Architecture,” a | 
book of suburban and rural residences, which we | 
mail free upon the receipt of $3 ‘Hobbs’ Ovo | 
Laws” are in preparation. 





























SECOND STORY. 


13 feet 9 inches by 18 feet; R bath-room, 8 feet 2 
inches by 10 feet 4 inches: M sewing-room, 8 feet 2 
inches by 13 feet 9 inches; CL China closet ; O closets. 


FODEY’s LaDY’s Boox.—This old favorite mag® 
zine opens the new year with a most gorgeous num- 
ber, which is but a foretaste of what its patrons may 
be sure of through the year. Gopgy's is not spas 
modic, but carries out the theory of conséant pre 
gression. Besides a lovely steel engraving, we have 
a superb chromo, entitled, “Autumn,” the double 
| page fashion plate, richly colored, a great number 

First Floor.—FP parlor, 13 feet 8 inehes by 20 feet: | of beautiful engravings of fashions and patterns, and 
SR sitting-room, 13 feet § inches by 13 feet 9 inches,; | beautiful illustrations of the coming Centennial e% 
B chamber, 13 feet 8 inches by 12 feet: D dining- | position. The reading matter embraces an excellent 
room, 22 feet 3 inches by 13 feet 9 inches; K kitchen, | variety of stories, sketches, poems, and miscellany.— 
13 feet 9 inches by 16 feet 8 inches, Journal, Roxbury, Mass. 














FIRST STORY. 
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FINE LINEN.—France, as every oue well knows, | 


says the Pali Mall Gazette, is pre-eminently the land 
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stitching, she does not know how to use them. Is it 
to be wondered at that the only desirable results of 


of ine linen. From achild’s pinafore to a cardinal’s this system are admirable trousseaux ? 


surplice, every object of wearing apparel that linen 


can be turned into is the object of the greatest care | 


and elaboration; and few English women quit 
French territory without providing themselves with 
choice spee:mens of French lingerie. To under. 
stand, however, the enormous labor bestowed upon 
that portion of female dress, it is necessary to see a 
trousseau in hand, and to see this it is necessary to 
enter a convent. 

Nothing is easier; the heads of religious houses 


are only too happy to admit strangers into their | 


ouvroirs or workrooms belonging to the orphanage 
attached to almost all; in the first place, because 
they are generally courteous; in the second, because 


they are proud of the exquisite work achieved by 


their pupils under their roof. And a third reason 
must be adduced for a permission willingly accorded 
toforeigners provided with some kind of introduc- 
tion. From a business point of view, it is highly 


desirable that the world—i. e., therich world—should | 
know where to go for trousseax when its daughters | 


are married. A marriage outfit, as all fathers of 
families know, is an exceedingly costly affair; and 
it is only likely that in a Catholic country all work 
of this kind, when accomplished within the convent 
walls, is paid for well. 


In the Milan cemetery a pavilion has been put up 
for the cremation of bodies, which, being placed on 
an altar, are subjected to the action of two hundred 
gas burners giving a heat of 1000. Thus a body is 
consumed to ashes in one hour. 

THERE were in the Continental Congress during 
its existence 350 members, of whom 118, or about 
one-third of the whole, were graduates of colleges. 
Of these, 28 graduated from the College of New Jer- 
sey, 23 from Harvard, 23 from Yale, 11 from William 
and Mary, 8 from the University of Pennsylvania, 4 
from Columbia College, 1 from Brown University, 
and 1 from Rutgers College, while 21 were educated 
in foreign universities. 

Gopry's Lapy’s Book, the oldest magazine in the 
country, begins the Centennial year with a beauti- 
fully illustrated title page, mingling scenes of a hun- 
dred years ago with the present. It is a very happy 
conceit. It is superfluous to say anything commeni- 
ing GopEY; its handsome illustration, steel and 
wood, its fashion plate and choice readiny matter, 
is known to every one. With every subscriber to 
the new volume a handsome Chromo, “ The Morning 


Call,” is presented.— Philadelphia Chronicle. 


Thus at the appointed time, when the work comes 


home, without a single long stitch, every garment as 
perfect as needlework can make it, the bride weeps 
for joy, the parents are charmed, and compliments 
pass all around. And now let us enter the work- 
shop; and in describing one we describe a dozen, 
eich in all important respects resembling the others. 
We enter, then, a large, airy, whitewashed room, 
with a crucifix over the mantiepiece, and religious 
mottoes painted on the walls. 


of the dazzling light of mid-day summer. 
on high benches without backs are twenty, thirty, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found ail information 
connected with MsS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 


| tended to. 


It has large windows | 
oneach side, and seldom any kind of curtain to Keep | 


Sitting | county, and State you reside in. 


fifty girls, as the case may be, of all ages, from four | 


and a half to twenty-one, busily plying their needles. 


At each end of the room presides a sister, and her | 


quaint nun’s garb is the only break in the prevailing 


menotony—a large, bare, over-lighted room, rows of | 


little children and young girls in white caps, blue 
checked dresses, and white aprons, who stitch away 
silently, almost automatically, while the bright sum- 
mer hours pass by. As we enter, they rise and re- 
main standing while we inspect the work. The sister 
takes us from oue little needlewoman to another, 
proudly exhibiting the stitches, or folds, or embroid- 
eryshe has in hand. Their finished garments are 
produced, and we gaze in wonder first at the elabo- 





rate piece of needlework, and then at the feeble- | 


looking workers wio have produced it. 


These orphans are waifs and strays collected from |! 


Paris and the neighboring country, and, inspecting 
them narrowly, it was easy to see by their weak 
eyes, narrow chests, and stooping shoulders, how 
mach their unnatural life was telling upon physiques 
already but too predisposed to sickness and debility. 
Some had intelligent faces, one was even observed 
to smile, but for the most part they looked dull and 
apathetic; and no wonder. The toil to which they 
are condemned from the time they can handle a 
needle til they are. twenty-one is of the most me- 
chanical description. The same girl stitches wrist- 
bands, or “gathers,” or makes buttonholes, or em- 
broiders initials, till she quits the convent. There 
has been no training given of a kind to fit her for 


Service or life in general, and if her eyes are good | 


for anything after, say, twelve years’ microscopic 


Ali persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we willnot takeany MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Mrs. H. L.—Sent nursery basket by express Jan- 
uary 3d, 1876. 

Mrs. L. R. L.—Sent embroidered skirt 4th. 

A. Il.—Sent patterns 7th. 

Miss S. W.—Sent patterns 7th. 

Mrs, L. D. 8.—Sent gloves 10th. 

Mrs. W. K.—Seut infant's wardrobe 14th. 

Mrs. A. E. G.—Sent artificial flowers 16th. 

E. E.—Sent articles by express 19th. 

. E. IL—Sent tea tidies—new style—21st. 
Mrs. W. T. R.—Sent patterns 24th. 

Miss H. R, Sent rubber gloves 24th. 

Miss D. A. L.—Sent trimmings 2S8t i. 

c. M. B.—Sent colored cotton 28th. 

Anni: E.—Sent ring 28th. 

Dr. Lewis, Minnesota.—A money order to Ger- 
many for $50 will cost you $1.25. 

“Our Country Cousin” declined. 

Mother.—We do not agree about the “ etiquette.” 
It is much better to issue the invitations by note, 
specifying the hour, also the time you wish the chil- 
dren to be fetched away. It is much better not to 
invite grown-up people. It makes the hours later, 
and the party is not so simple. 

K.—Wait for the servant to remove your plate; 
you should not hand it across. 

“Tfand If,” declined. 

** Mabel,” declined. 

‘The Reverie,” declined. No stamp for return. 

E. J. A.—We have heard it said that the tea-rose 
is so called because the fragrant dried leAves are 
used in China for flavoring tea. 

F. M. C.—Curl either by holding over smoke from 
burning wood, or take the strands and draw over a 
penknife, 
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Jennie.—Pour a cup of boiling water on two table- | White straw bonnet, trimmed with silk, and feathers 


spuvntuis of tea; when culd, apply witha soft sponge, 
and wipe dry with a clean seft cloth. This will clean 
your paint. 

Mrs. R.—I am afraid from your letter ye have 
too much fommterte with your servant. This soon 
destroys the respect that should be entertained for 
you and yours, 

D. R.—Swilling cold soda water immediately after 
eating a hearty dinner is a very unwholesome cus- 
tum. 


and bird to correspond with dress. 
Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of two shades of purple silk, 
It is made with but one skirt, in kilt plaits all the 


| way down, and is of the lighter silk with bands of the 


| 


darker dividiug them. Basque bodice of the light, 


| trimmed with the darker, and sleeves of the dark, 


Autumn Leaves” was declined before, as not | 


being seasonable. 

Mrs. T.—The stomach pump should only be used 
by a skilful person. 

F. H.—We have no openings for MSS. at present. 
A general return is being made. 

Ellen.—Yes. Weak svapsuds are most excellent 
manure for rose-trees. 

J. C. L.—The Centennial Art Gallery is printed on 
fine paper, and certainly is a beok suited for the 
centre table, particu arly this year. 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Have had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a Jis- 
tance, the Hditress of the ion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research requirec. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa. | 


nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
pan An accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of green silk, made with 


Hat of silk, trimmed with a long ostrich feather. 

big. 5.—Evening dress of pink, made with one skirt 
and apron overdress. The skirt is covered with 
knife plaitings of crape. The overskirt is trimmed 
with a fringe of daisies and foliage; it is finished 
with puffs, and sash ends in back. Cuirass basque 
laced up the back, with bouquets on the shoulders, 
Necklace of daisies around the throat, also a bou. 
quet of them at the side of cviffure. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for little girl, dress and sacque of light 
brown camel's-bair. The skirt laid in kilt plaits; 
the sacque trimmed with bands of feathers. Straw 
hat the color of dress, trimmed with velvet and 
feathers. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of black silk and elephant. 
colored Cashmere. The underskirt is black, trimmed 
with knife plaitings. The overskirt and sacque are 
of the Cashmere, trimmed with knife plaitings and 
black velvet. Black straw bonnet, trimmed with the 
same shade as dress, and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of gray silk and plaid cam. 
el’s-hair. The underskirt is trimmed with narrow 
ruffies, with a band of plai¢ going down each side. 
Apron overskirt, trimmed with ball fringe, forming 
a puff in the back, and fastened at the side with sash, 
loop, and end. Basque bodice, trimmed with plaid 
and plaid sleeves. Gray felt hat, trimmed with siik 
and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of brown silk, made with 
three aprons in front, each one embroidered. A 
puff of brown velvet goes down the entire front of 
the dress, velvet bows fasten the back of the over- 
skirt. The cuirass basque is of velvet, fastened up 
the back ; silk sleeves. Ecru-colored felt hat, trimmed 
with brown velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage dress of black silk. The under- 
skirt trimmed with puffs and a plaiting. The over- 
skirt with a plaiting and a band of velvet embroid- 
ered ; sash to correspond in the back. Velvet cuirass 
basque cut double-breasted, with embroidered edge 
around it; silk sleeves with velvet cuff embroidered. 


| Black chip bonnet, trimmed with écru color and 


two skirts, the lower one trimmed with two plaitings | 
in the back, one deep one in front. The overskirt is 


trimmed with plaiting and folds in front, plaiting 
alone in back. Jacket bodice, with plaits in the 
back. Green silk bonnet, trimmed with ribbon and 
small wing. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of blue silk, with apron over- 


skirt and bodice of striped blue and white grenadine. | 


The underskirt is trimmed with plaitings, puffs, and 
ruffles. The overskirt is trimmed with a row of 
fringe and lace, two rows falling below it on the 
skirt; sash ends in the back. Basque bodice, with 
plain blue sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of elephant-colored silk and 
plaid camel's-hair. The front breadth is plain, of the 
silk; the overskirt is double, of the silk and camel’s- 
hair, and is fastened down the side by a quilling. 
They are both trimmed with a ball fringe: sash 
bow loops it at one side. The edge of underskirt is 
trimmed with a knife plaitins. The fronts of waist 
are cut long, made of the silk, trimmed with fringe. 
The back of the plaid, simply corded with silk. 





black lace and feathers. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of plain brown and striped 
silk, made with an apron front fastened on from the 
side. The front is of the striped, the sides of plain 
silk buttoned down: the trimming on the back of 
skirt is of the two kinds of silk, the skirt itself is of 
the plain silk. Basque bodice of the striped silk; 
plain sleeves 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of purple silk and gray 
Cashmere. The underskirt and bodice are of the 
purple; the sleeves, puffed front, and overskirt are 
of the Cashmere, with trimming of purple velvet ant 
fringe. Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with purple vel- 
vet and feather. 

Fig. 7.—Gray felt hat, trimmed with long feather 
and gray silk. 

Fig. 8 —Brown straw bonnet with silk crowa, 
trimmed with feathers and flowers. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet of blue crape and silk, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fig. 10.—Bonnet of black chip, trimmed with black 
lace, blue wings and feathers. 
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Fig. 11.—#cru-colored felt hat, trimmed with silk | the ladies to whom a certain style of dress is particu- 


aud feather of the same shade, gay-colored bird in 
the back. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of black silk, made with a 
long sacque, trimmed with rows of braid; sash bow 
half way down the skirt in the back. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of brown Cashmere, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a plait- 
ing of silk, the upper one with braid. Basque bodice, 
trimmed to correspond with overskirt. 

Fig. 3.— Walking dress of gray plaid camel’s-hair. 
The lower skirt trimmed with plaitings, the upper 
skirt with wool fringe. Basque bodice. 

Fig. 4.—Black satin fan, with carved sticks. The 
satin is painted and edged with a fringe of feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Walking boot. 

Fig. 6.—Fashionable coiffure. The hair is waved: 
falls down in the back; it is parted at the side in 
front and drawn across to the right side, where it is 
fastened by a tuft of curls. 

Fig. 7.—Ladly’s work or garden apron. The mate- 
rial is Holland. The edge is ornamented with em- 
broidery, for which any simple pattern will serve. 
Alarge pocket is put across the front. A piece of 
ribbon is passed through a slide at the top of the 
pocket, which is finished with a bow of ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—Ditferent styles of trimming ladies drawers. 

Fig. 9.—Fashionable sleeve. 

Fig. 10.—Doll’s morning costume of écru-colored 
and striped blue and écru beige. Louse robe of 
striped beige with deep flounce of écru colour, headed 
by plain bands and an embroidered strip of batist. 
The plain material is introduced in vertical folds 


larly becoming will not fail to keep faithful to it, and 
very wise it will be of them. This is, no doubt, the 
reason why the robe Princesse, notwithstanding its 
how mature age, for it is a good fifteen years since 
it was invented (fancy a fashion fifteen years old!), 
cannot get out of fashion. And not only does it not 
get out of fashion, but at the beginning of spring. 
summer, autumn, and winter for the last two or 


| three years, it has always been recognized as the 
general and almost exclusive fashion for the coming 





down the front of the dress, and is edged on each side 


with embroidery. Cuffs and pockets of plain beige 
trimmed to correspond. Morning cap of white mull 
muslin with bows of pale blue gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 11.—New style of dress for a boy; it can be 
made in piqué or colored goods. 

Figs. 12 and 15.—Front and back of dress for little 
boy, made of gray Cashmere, trimmed with silk 
braid and buttons; sash trimmed with fringe in the 
back. 

Fig. 13.—Black silk cravat. The ends consist of 
oe piece of silk thiyty inches long and two inches 
wide, gathered up in the middle and passed through 
a silk knot, according to illustration. They are 
crossed over in front, and cut to a point at the bot- 
tom. The band fastens inside the knot. 

Fig. 14.—Ladies’ out-door sacque of black silk, 
trimmed with feather trimming. 

Fiz. 16.—Ladies’ out-door wrap, made of the same 
material as dress, or of black silk. 

Fig. 17.—Dress for boy of four years, made of écru- 
enlored Cashmere, trimmed with embroidery: brown 
silk sash. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


It is not yet this spring that any transcendental 
change will come over the fashions. Indeed, it is 
very much to be doubted whether we shall, hence- 
forth, ever witness any such changéments 2 vue in 
female attire as were customary when our one leader 
of fashion, the Empress Eugénie, happened to change 
her mind about the shape of her dresses and bonnets. 
Now that free scope is left to personal taste, and that 
originality, tasteful originality, of course, is the cri- 
terion of elegance, it is not likely that any fashion, 
remarkable for its true and artistic grace, will ever 
pass complete'y away. It may be modified—the ac- 
Cessories, the materials, the colors may vary; but 





| 





| season. 


However, up to this time it has failed to 
completely realize this glorious destiny, and the 
spring of 1876, opening with the same glowing pros- 
pects, will probably close upon the same mitigated 


| success. We suppose it will happen as it has done 


before, and as we predicted in the autumn, that those 
ladies who look well in the Princesse dress will wear 
it, whilst those who are either too stout or too thin 
in it will eschew it. 

The combinations of plain and checked or stripe: 
materials that have met with such marked success 
the past season will, we think, be assured of the 
same vogue for the spring. So, whoever has any old 
dresses to wear out, however scanty they may be, 
will continue to find, in this eminently economical 
and convenient fashion, the possibility of getting rid 
of them to the best advantage, without any sacrifice 
of elegance and good taste. The same end can be 
attained by combining different materials. Silks of 
poor texture, that dye indifferently well, can yet be 
turned to very good account by being used as trim- 
mings. Thin, dyed taffetas, lined with old muslin, 
can make very nice puffs, plaitings, pipings, lining 
of revers, etc., for a woollen dress of soft texture and 
no gloss, such as Cashmere, camel’s-hair, and such 
goods suitable for early spring wear. 

All ladies who may be fortunate enough to possess 
dresses of ancient brocade or damask may now draw 
them out of the boxes and drawers, where they have 
lain probably for years; Fashion holding them in 
great favor, and having a multitude of ways of using 
them. Thus, fora dinner or evening dress, toa dress 
of faille or gros grain silk, a brocaded train may be 
added, giving the skirt the required length and ful- 
ness at the back. The bodice should be made with 
the front and back of the brocaded, and the sleeves 
of plain silk. Or again, a Princesse tunic can be 
made of broeaded to wear over a skirt of plain silk. 


| All brocaded goods are accepted by modern fashion, 


large or small, without exception. 

We before spoke of using two old dresses of plain 
material to make into one. We will now deseribe 
one which can be made entirely of new material, or 
out of one or two old dresses, with or without the 
adjunction of new material. The skirt is of black 
silk, and trimmed all around with three narrow 
flounces of black Cashmere of that fine plaiting 
called indéplissable. The square tablier tunic is 
edged with the same plaiting, and fastened behind 
with broad loops and ends of black silk, forming a 
sort of cascade among the folds of the tablier. The 
cuirass bodice is made of Cashmere, with silk 
sleeves and buttons. Tabliers, instead of being 
fastened at the back, are now sewn in with the 
seam, joining the front width with the side one on 
each side. Of course, they are not sewn in quite 
plain, but slightly gathered. Thanks to this new 
fashion. a less expensive material may be used for 
that part of the skirt which is trimmed with the 
tablier. Two different materials are generally used 
for dresses made in this style. These materials are. 
as we have already said, very often brocaded or 
plaided fabrics combined with plain ones, In al! 
eases the plain, self-colored material is the ground- 
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work, 30 to speak, of the toilet; 
being employed for its accessories. These, it is 
true, are often the most important. So far, tunics 
promise to be very long, but it is too early yet to 
speak with any certainty. Princess polonaises are 
also long and ampie at the back. The corsage 
cuirass is made whenever the Princess polonaise is 
not preferred. It is cut high in the thruat for gen- 
eral wear, square for dinper toilets, low and laced 
at the back for evening and ball dresses. Sleeves 
for general wear are cut exceedingly narrow: for 
evening wear they rarely reach beluw the elbow: 
they are then turned up with lace, and a flower is 
added at the bend of the arm. 

Dresses are made more and more scant and plain 
in front. The present beau ideal of fashioa is for 
the figure to present a perfectly straight line all the 
way down in front, while the skirt describes a well- 
supported train at the back. The turnure is not 
exactly given up; it has only changed its place, aud 
is now placed at the bottoin of the skirt so as to give 
the required support to the spread-out skirts. Un- 
derskirts with the required appendage are now in- 
troduced by our good lingeres. The cuirass bodices 
are made longer than they were three months ago, 
and waists are elongated in such a manner that all 
the arrangement of the underskirt is entirely altered. 
The art of the dressmaker lies in making the basque 
fit smoothly, but not too tightly; the figure is not 
compressed, but the outlines are clearly defined. 
Very often the cuirass extends at least two-eighths 
of a yard below the waist all around, and it should 
lie without any fulness over the hips and the smail 
tournure, 

The créme de cachemire lace introduced late in 
the winter promises to be very popular this spring. 
It is of a shade of écru or rich cream color. This 
lace is made of exquisitely fine Cashmere wool, and 
is as beautiful and delicate as blonde. Ladies wear 
it as barbes and cravats, for trimming bonnets, and 
rumor says it will be used for trimming dresses and 
outside garments later in the season. Very pretty 
cravats of this lace are made with combination of 
pale blue, mauve, or rose-colored silk, satin, or bro- 
caded ribbon. Very pretty and new neckties are of 
pale colored ribbon woven with gold or silver, and 
the variety of brocaded ribbons is innumerable. 
Very beautiful also is the new gaze neige, as light 
and soft as new-fallen snow, of which fichus and 

sarfs are made. 

We cannot resist speaking of some flowers seen 
for evening dresses. They are, as ever, the most 
fashionable, as they are also the most beautiful of 
trimmings. What, indeed, can look prettier or more 
poetical than flowers? What can better harmonize 
with clouds of tulle and lace? Gold and silver 
braids, far from superseding flowers in evening 
toilets, set them off to greater advantage, for all the 
new wreaths and bouquets are mounted with golden 
acorns and berries, goiden fruits, and gold and silver 
foliage. 

For a white tulle toilet, we have noticed a trim- 
ming of white catalpa blossoms, with golden sta. 
mens and tinted foliage. The trimming forms a 
large wreath, which can be disposed upon the front 
of the skirt, so as to form a tablier, or else on one 
side to drape the overskirt or searf. The coiffure 
consists of a puff of white catalpa blossoms, with 
golden stamens, an. long trailing branch of the 
same at the back. A fringe-like trimming of wild 
chestnut blossoms also struck us as particularly 
beautiful. The fringe is twelve inches deep, and.as 
light and cloud-like as marabout feathers. Two 
rows are required for the skirt, and a smaller one for 
the bodice. For the coiffure, a few sprays of wild 


sleeve can be made. 





the fancy goods | chestnut blossoms are put on as an aigrette. Some 


of this style of mounting tlowers is illustrated on the 
evening dress in colored plate of this number. For 
young girls, there are also sinall bunches of flowers 
with silver frosted leaves, or bows of gold or silver 
ribbon, with one delicate spray of roses, lilies of the 
valley, or daisies. One thing we desire our readers 
to particularly notice: that, to look well, the gold 
aud silver must be of the finest quality, or it has the 
appearance of tinsel. ‘ 

In lingerie, we have seen dainty sets of fine linen 
merely stitched, or with open-work hem and em. 
broidered spray of flowers; also sets of embroidered 
ecambric or muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes or 
Mechlin lace; and more dressy collarettes and cuffs 
in Brussels and point lace, with bows of pale colored 
ribbons. There are also lace barbes for the hair or 
neck, and delightful little puffs of tulle and lace, 
which pass off for morning caps for ladies who are 
lovers of dainty and coquettish things. The prettiest 
style of dress for little girls is what is called the Eng. 
lish style. The bodice is prolonged to below the 
hips, where the skirt is put on in plaits at the back 
and plain infront. A large sash bow is often placed 
just where the plaits begin. A pretty and simple 
costume of this style is of gray Cashmere. The sash, 
bow, and trimmings are of black velvet, and there 
is a pretty aumdniére pocket, with velvet bow, upon 
the right side of skirt. Hat of gray straw, with 
low round crown trimmed with a long feather curled 
around the crown, and fastened on with an oval jet 
buckle. This hat is placed very much at the back, 
and is remarkably becoming to littie girls who have 
long, fair curls. 

We have been asked for some hints in regard to 
underclothing for children. We have given so many 
illustrations that it seems any information we may 
be able tofurnish would really be superfluous; but we 
will make the effort at least to do as desired. For 
night dresses the sacque gown is most generaily 
used; it should be long enough to touch the floor; 
the armholes should be deep and large, the shoulder 
seams short, and the upper part of the back should 
be doubled by a lining cut in yoke shape. The front 
and back are very similarly shaped, and in plain 
gowns the front can be faced to correspond with the 
back, or tucked down to form a pointed yoke. The 
sleeve can be slightly full, gatflered into a tucked 
band to slip over the hand, or an ordinary coat 
The chemise is cut in the sim- 
ple sacque shape now universally adopted for grow- 


| ing girls. The body is one piece without seams on 


| they are so soon outgrown. 


i 


the shoulders or gores on the sides. Each sleeve is 
also a single piece without gussets. The edge of the 
neck is finished by a scallop or Hamburg edging; 4 
drawing string is run through a casing which is 
sewed on an inch below the edge; the garment can 
then be drawn upto fit the size of the child; this 
also forms a ruffle around the neck. The sleeves 
are sloped in such a mauner that they do not need 
the small gusset formerly added to sieeves. The 


| closed drawers should be made with ample body, 


very long in the stride, and very short in the legs, as 
they should not be seen below the skirts when fin- 
ished. They are open on the sides, and can be made 
to button on to a body, or have the body fastened to 
them, whichever is preferred. Wamsutta muslin is 
the material preferred by most mothers for their 
daughters’ clothing. Of course, underclothing for 
children can be made as elegant in the way of trim- 
ming as fancy and means permit; but we consider 
any very large amount of work put on children’s 
underelothing a useless waste of means and time, 
Have them neatly mad 


and trimmed. FASHION. 
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lo Subscribers for 1876. 


TERMS: 








One copy, one year . ; . . $3 00| copy to the person getting up the 

Two copies, one year . ° - 500 club, making nine copies ‘ $21 00 

Three copies; one year. ; . 7 50| Eleven copies, one year, and an ex- 

Four copies, one year , ° - 10 00 tra copy to the person getting up 

Five copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twelve copies . 27 50 
copy to the person getting up the Twenty-three copies, one year, and an 
club, making six copies , . 14 00 extra copy to the person getting up 

Eight copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twenty-four copies 55 00 

CoLUBSs: 


g@ To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one copy of ‘‘ The 
Morning Call,’’ and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of the following 
Chromos : ‘* The Rescue,”’ ‘‘ True to Nature,” ‘‘ Our Darling,” or a copy of our ‘‘ Cen- 
tennial Art Gallery” of steel engravings, containing pictures of battles and incidents 
connected with our War of Independence. 

g@ To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send “‘ The Morning Call,’’ and, 
as an extra premium, the choice of two of the three following: **The Rescue,’’ #‘ True 
to Nature,”’ or ‘‘ Our Darling ;’’ ora copy of our ‘* Centennial Art Gallery.” 

g@ To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send ‘‘ The Morning Call,”’ ‘‘ The 
Rescue,” *‘ True to Nature,” and ‘‘Our Darling.’? Or, in place of one of the Chromos 
a copy of our ‘‘ Centennial Art Gallery.” 

§@ Every subscriber who remits us Three dollars in advance can have a choice of 
one copy of **The Morning Call,” or ‘“‘ The Rescue,’’ or ‘‘ True to Nature,” or ‘‘ Ov~ 
Darling,” or our ‘“‘ Centennial Art Gallery.”’ 

&@ Be particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send. 

g@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance 1s sent to us. 

g@@ When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 

@@ Subscribers can have ‘‘ The Morning Call’? mounted on stiff Bristol board, 
ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. 

tar CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subseriber to the 
Lapy’s Book. 

g@ The money must all be sent at one tirne for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The LApy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 
the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 
We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 

HOW T@ REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-OFrFICcE ORDER on Philadelphia 
or a DRAFT on Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principa 
cities, payable to the order of L. A. Godey. is preferable to bank notes. Ifa draft or a 
Post-office Order cannot be procured, sen United States or National Bank notes. 


Address ; L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth aud Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


About Postage. Read this Particularly. 


Conzress last session passed a law making it obligatory upon all publishers to pay 
postage in advance upon all matter deposited in post-offices. Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their magazines when they received them. We are therefore compelled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send us the postage, as we 
cannot afford to send the Book and Chromo at the cheap rate we do and pay the postage, 
which will amount to about $6000 a year, Upon each subscription sent us fifteen cents 
must be added, which will pay the postage of the Book for one year, and upon the pre- 
mium that the subscriber is entitled to. This is much cheaper than if you had to pay 
the postage yourself, as it cost you last year twenty-four cents alone on the Book, and 
will save you all trouble, as you will ouly have to take your Book from the post-office, 
knowing that the postage has been paid. We lose by the transaction, but what we 
lose is the subscriber’s gain. 


REMEMBER. 


No Chromo or Book can be sent unless the postage is previously received. If either 
should be late in coming, reflect whether you have sent the postage or not. 














































THE CENTENNIAL 


ART GALLERY, 


CONTAINING 


Fourteen Historical Steel-Piate Illustrations. 


The Battle of Concord. 
Heroic Women of the Revolution. 

Washington’s First Interview with Mrs. Custis. 

The Battle-Ground of Trenton. 

Fort Duquesne in 1824. 

General Marion Inviting a British Officer to Dinner, 
The Soldier of Brandywine. 
The Recruit. 

The Battle-Ground of Germantown. * 

The Tomb of Washington. 

Worship in the Wilderness 

View from West Point. 

Faneuil Hall, Boston. 

Quaker Heroism. 

The State House——1776. 

The State House—1876. 


Also, Views of the Centennial Buildings—<Art Gallery, 
Main Building, Machinery Hall, Women’s Pavilion, Agricul- 
tural Building, Horticultural Building, Callowhill Street 
Bridge, and Girard Avenue Bridge. 


Price SO Cents. 





Addréss L. A: GODEY, 
N. EB. Cor. Sixth and Chestiiué Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agt., Manufacturer and Dealer, Wholesale and Retail, 
Trunks, Travelling Bags, Valises, Satchels, and Leather 
Goods of all kinds, 


AT THE OLD STAND, ca 
No, 14 N. Fourth St., between Market and Comeau 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A Fine Assortment of Holiday. Goods on Hand. 

































































